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A DREARY view of human affairs is the one which the majority 
of ancient nations seem to have taken—that the Ages form a 
Circle round which mankind is destined to turn for ever like 
a horse in a mill, while all apparent change only brings us 
back again to the point whence our forefathers started thou- 
sands of years ago. There is not a sadder note in all the 
range of poetry than the exquisite lyric in “ Hellas,’ wherein 
Shelley—profoundly true to the spirit of ancient Greece— 
first breaks into the pean, 


“The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return ; 
The Earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds out-worn ;” 


and then, after an almost inspired description of a renovated 
world, suddenly falters and closes with the wail,— 


“QO, cease! must Hate and Death return ? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 
Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past ; 
O, might it die, or rest at last!” 


It is with some such feeling of hopelessness as this, I 


suppose, that every student of history and of his own times 
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must, at each recurring era of reaction, take note of the por- 
tentous similarity between the thoughts and doings of his 
contemporaries and those of the men of some long past time, 
which he had been wont to think of as an age of comparative 
ignorance or barbarism. It is well to hold fast, if we may, the 
faith that “the human race never apostatizes ;” but it 1s 
impossible to hide from our eyes the fact that the nations who 
compose it are perpetually abandoning truths which they 
seemed to have gained, returning to beggarly elements, and 
sighing for the flesh-pots of Egypt, when to all semblance 
they had advanced to higher lessons, and well-nigh come 
within the borders of Canaan. 

It is only when we have watched such relapses again and 
again down the pages of history, that we arrive slowly at the 
conviction that if men retreat from any standpoint of truth, 
it is because they really never conquered, but only swept over 
it, in the hurrying to and fro of the battle ; and if they desire 
to return to the Land of Bondage, it is because they still are 
slaves at heart. In time to come, the lost ground will be 
regained and made a heritage for ever; and they will win 
their freedom when they are fit to enjoy it. 

We must needs hope that the present is one of those 
epochs when men réculent pour mieux sauter, since so many 
manifest the inclination to step back almost to the point 
where the nations of Europe stood three centuries gone by. 
The retrograde movement pervades several departments of 
human activity, and at the same time encounters so vast an 
onward-sweeping wave, that the result is a small Maélstrom of 
new and old ideas. Like poor Cherubina, in the delightful 
old Heroine, we shout at once for “ Liberty, quality, and the 
Feudal System,” or (what comes nearly to the same thing,)— 
for Science and Sorcery—for Nineteenth Century Politics and 
Ninth Century Religion. Jt does not merely happen that we 
enter one house in a London street and find that, like the 
man in Andersen’s tale, we have ‘‘ walked back into the 
Middle Ages,” while in the next abode we discover that we 
have been projected into the third millennium ; but that in one 
and the same individual we continually find jumbled together, 
opinions, ideas, and habits appertaining to three or four dif- 
ferent epochs of time and regions of thought ; and which the 
owner might boast he has picked up, like the bric-a-brac on 
his shelyes—this from Rome, and that from India—this out of 
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the tomb of the Pharaohs, and that, again, brand-new from 
Paris. 

Where did the Anti-Renaissance which forms the under- 
tow of the wave begin? We shall all agree with Mr. 
Symonds’ beautiful account of the old and great Renaissance, 
that its history ‘“‘is not that of the Arts and Sciences, of 
literature, or even of netions. It is the history of the attain- 
ment of self-conscious freedom by the human spirit. The arts 
aud the inventions, the knowledge and the books which sud- 
denly became vital at the time of the Renaissance, had long 
lain neglected on the shores of the Dead Sea which we call 
the Middle Ages. It was not their discovery which caused 
the Renaissance. It was the spontaneous outburst of intelli- 
gence which enabled mankind at that moment to make use of 
them.” * But what has caused our re-embarkation upon that 
same ‘ Dead Sea of the Middle Ages ”—our reveteration, after 
our forefathers’ “new birth” ?+ Did the strange portent first 
manifest itself at the heart of things—Religion ; and was it 
Father Newman who, forty years ago, in the “Tracts for the 
Times,” planted the ninety acorns, which have sprung up like 
Dodona’s forest? Or is it, on the contrary, a mere exogenous 
growth, wherein the outer bark of fashion has chief vitality, 
and whose planter, perchance, was no greater a person than 
Welby Pugin, when, at the same date, he inaugurated the resto- 
ration of Gothic Architecture? Or yet again, were neither of 
these men (the antitypes in their small way of Luther and 
Michael Angelo) really of much account in the origination of 
a@ movement which had its rise out of vaster and far more 
wide-spread sources, and whereon they and all their followers 
are only carried forward like anchorless boats on the tide? 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, in writing of ‘Cowper and Rousseau” 
recentiy, took occasion to call in question the sense of our 
commonplaces about ‘‘ Reactions,” as if there were, in the 


* “ Renaissance in Italy,” p. 4. 


' + Les extrémes se touchent, and the Comtists are quite as fond of the Middle 
Ages as the Ritualists. Comte talks (“General View of Positivism,” p. 64, 
et seq.) of the “ countries where the noble aspirations of the Middle Ages have 
been least impaired by the metaphysical theories of Protestantism or Deism,” and 
deplores the “ mental reaction ” of the Renaissance, which “ brought a feeling of 
blind antipathy to the Middle Ages,” and inspired men with “ such irrational 
admiration for Antiquity, as entirely to ignore the social superiority of the 
medisval system.” It was only, he says, in countries “preserved from Protes- 
tantism that any real sense of that superiority was retained ” (p. 65). 
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nature of things, any such positive force as we seem to imply 
by the word; or as if, in giving the name to certain pheno- 
mena, we offered any real explanation of their origin. Certainly 
a better phrase to express the motion of such a huge pendulum 
as we are considering would .be Oscillation ; and that we ought 
to conceive it, not so much rebounding from the outer wall of 
public sentiment, as retreating inevitably from the farthest 
point to which the forces at work would carry it--the forces, 
namely, of weak and mutable mortals who never long proceed 
in any direction without a halt and a change of front ; who dis- 
cover the errors in the way they are treading, and do not per- 
ceive those of the opposite course till they have engaged 
therein in its turn. 

Let us begin in any case, for convenience, to look at this 
phenomenon from its outer rind of Fashion and Taste, leaving 
aside the question whether this be properly its last outcome 
or its most vital part; whether, in short, we are concerned 
more strictly with an Anti-Renaissance or an Anti-Refor- 
mation. 


In venturing to treat the Taste of the present day as par- 
tially retrograde, I am painfully aware that I am laying 
myself open to the charge of being—not a “ Goth,” for that 
term would doubtless, now-a-days, convey the choicest com- 
mendation of criticism—but an ignorant, presumptuous person, 
past all pardon. Nevertheless, in a meek and chastised way, 
and speaking, as it were, with bated breath and under correc- 
tion, I must fain enter my plea. 

And first, I must observe, that if we have in any consider- 
able point retrograded esthetically, it is doubly lamentable, 
because there has assuredly never been, since the world began, 
an age in which people thought, talked, wrote, and spent such 
inordinate sums of money and hours of time in cultivating and 
indulging their Taste. Heretofore the nation has been always 
busy with something else—foreign wars, home politics, religious 
controversies, aad there has never seemed the least likelihood 
that English Virtue would undergo transformation into Italian 
Virtu. Perhaps there are some arriéré people amongst us 
even now who think that in the midst of all the wants and 
miseries of the poor, the vices and doubts of the rich, the 
disease, the drunkenness, and the cruelty through which we 
thread our way whenever we step outside our artistically dece- 
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rated dwellings, that the time for entire devotion to esthetics 
is not yet. Such ideas as these, however, if any one be so 
benighted as to entertain them, are disgracefully out of date 
at this moment. There is a conviction widely diffused abroad, 
though not often, perhaps, distinctly formulated, that “severe” 
music, and sage-green walls (especially with blue plates climbing 
up like flies to the ceiling) have in them a kind of saving grace ; 
an influence, scarcely so much merely Moral as Religious, which 
not only will ‘‘ soften manners,” as our fathers foolishly ex- 
pected Literature to do, but furthermore purify the conscience 
and exalt the soul. The deadly-earnest gravity wherewith the 
precise shades of the said sage-greens, and uncelestial blues, and 
dingy yellows and blacks on papers, and curtains, and carpets, 
are now habitually discussed, the inexhaustible zest wherewith 
guests and hosts at London dinner parties exchange precious 
secrets as to where, and how, and at what price, “‘ bits” of china 
and glass and brass may be obtained, and turn their plates 
upside down, fall into ecstasies over their salt-cellars, and 
worship their Apostle-spoons as devoutly as Brahmins do 
the holy ladle of the sacramental Soma—the pained and 
shocked serionsness wherewith any heretic is rebuked who 
ventures to prefer Mozart to Sebastian Bach, or to confess a 
lurking predilection for a room fresh, clean, and bright, rather 
than sombre, dusty, and stuffed up with lumber—all this must 
convince any observant mind that we are privileged to draw 
breath in an age eminently Tasteful ; and when, indeed, a man 
who aspires to public esteem had better break half the Deca- 
logue, and even violate the laws of Lindley Murray, than give 
directions to his upholsterer in defiance of the Grammar of 
Ornament. 

To accuse us, under such circumstances as these, of a general 
retrogression in matters esthetic, would be obviously mon- 
strous ; and even the most carping critic must confess that is 
our pictures and statues are not all that might be desired, 
at least our jugs and basins, our tea-pets and cream-ewers, 
our carpets and fire-irons are every way superior to the utensils 
and upholstery of our benighted parents, a model of whose ill- 
furnished house was recently exhibited in South Kensington, 
that our self-satisfaction might be complete. 

And yet—and yet—Has anybody ever happened to walk 
through the National Gallery, and later in the same summer 
day through Burlington House, without feeling a misgiv- 
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ing that there is something not quite ‘genuine’ about 
our modern Art; that while those old Schools succeeded one 
another and grew out of each other,—each painter, in some 
sort, the artistic son of a painter before him,—we have strangely 
broken through the entail? In each of them we seem to trace 
the old spirit always working new. In our painters, do we not 
rather find a new spirit reproducing old work ? 

Nor is this singular reversal confined to any one art, but 
rather does it seem to pervade our activity—our Architecture 
and Art-Manufacture, and our Monastic and Ritualistic Re- 
vivals. We laboriously imitate the walls and windows, the 
forms and colours, the rules and vestments of other days, 
and then we play, like children, at ‘‘ making believe” that we 
build and furnish our houses, and paint our pictures, and 
arrange our convents and churches for precisely the same 
reasons and in the same simple faith as did our forefathers. 
But do we really build, like the old Gothic architects, because our 
style has developed naturally from that which preceded it, and 
we possess a rich and playful imagination to employ, and modify, 
and adorn it in every fresh edifice? Do we really paint like the 
old Pre-Raphaelites, in all simplicity of soul, before the glorious 
colours of a Titian, a Rembrandt, or a Rubens had been seen by 
mortal eyes—when the mistakes of false or violent perspective 
were yet unrectifiable by rule, and when a man might think he 
was faithful to truth and nature by copying every petty detail, 
because no one had yet been analytic enough to note that the 
face of amartyr and the crack in a paving-stone are not objects 
perceived with equal clearness by the spectators of au exciting 
action, nor philosophic enough to consider that it is the busi- 
ness of a painter to reproduce the impression of a scene on 
his own soul, and not its reflection in a looking-glass? Do we 
really dress our monks, and decorate our churches, and go 
through the elaborate cultus of Ritualism, like the Pre-Refor- 
mation Catholics, with whom everything of the kind sprang 
spontaneously out of their immediate wants and feelings ? 

Our new spirit is a spirit of Science—of criticism, of 
archeology, not of Art. It is our Intellects which are busy 
and gratified; not that part of us (a small one indeed in most 
of us Englishmen and women) which we have only discovered 
in recent psychology, and christened the Aisthetic. The great 
old masters, Pre and Post-Raphaelites, evidently thought that to 
lift us up off the ground of vulgar life, and beyond the jar and 
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fret of business, into the pure, calm upper air, where revelations 
of eternal Beauty, of the Grand, the Holy, the Sublime might 
refresh our souls, is the true mission of Art; and by some 
lost magic they so fulfilled their noble purpose, that even the 
poor, dim photographs of their faded frescoes stir us like 
lofty music heard from afar. But is this the spirit or the aim 
of modern Art? Can the most gushing estatica, leaning on 
the arm of a popular painter, at the Private View of the Royal 
Academy, delude herself, or him, into the idea that she has been 
for a moment thus rapt away into higher realms of sentiment ? 
Whether the pictures before which she stands are ‘ severely ” 
Pre-Raphaelite, or of that very mollified type which just now 
the vogue has happily sanctioned, it is much the same. There is 
cleverness, mechanical skill and dexterity, sometimes miraculous 
savoir faire—nothing to blame, and much to praise. Only by 
some sad mischance one thing is lacking, and that is the nobler, 
grander kind of Beauty. Mr. Carlyle told us long ago (Edin. 
Lect., p. 227) that Pre-Raphaelitism ‘‘ has but one principle, 
that of absolute uncompromising truth.’ Our painters seem 
to have added the unfortunate commentary, “ Qw’il n’y a rien 
de vrai excepté le laid.’’ Only in Landscape Painting, a new 
Art (as our passion for Nature is new), and subject as yet to no 
retrogression, do they go to work as if Truth and Beauty had 
not yet passed through the Divorce Court. Archeological 
fidelity and accuracy in reproducing trivial details, in these we 
delight, as if we had taken to heart Bottom’s counsel, “‘ Let not 
him that playeth the lion pare his nails.” 

The case is even worse with Sculpture. In short, the glori- 
fying element of Art is gone, and we are sordidly content 
without it. The ghost of a Phidias or Praxiteles, of a Titian 
or Michael Angelo, might say to us, like the hero of Locksley 
Hall to the “ shallow-hearted” Cousin Amy— 


“Ts it well to wish thee happy, having known me to decline 
On a range of lower feelings, and a narrower heart than mine?” 


Very much in the same way a school of Modern Poetry, in 
the zenith of fashion, deliberately disdains the Beautiful in Lan- 
guage, and instead of grand sonorous verse, like Milton’s ; or 
entrancing melody, like Shelley’s; or ringing harmony, like 
Byron’s or Tennyson’s, presents us with an array of harsh, 
guttural, grinding vocables, in a rhythm so rugged that the 
reader experiences much the same difficulty as the rider of a 
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horse lame on all four legs—the best movement he can keep up 
is ashamble. The work is eminently conscientious, carefully 
thought out, the result of the richest culture old and new—in 
short, a fine piece of Literature. Butis itaspecimen of the Art 
of Poetry? Is the divine witchery of melodious words and 
smooth-flowing and majestic rhythm an element which may be 
omitted from Poetry at our option, leaving us‘ the dry bones of 
hard Thought? It seems to me we may as well say that a 
Skeleton is a Man. 

Even in the Music sanctioned in the empyrean circles of the 
Taste of the Period—the Art which Mr. Spencer (probably 
justly) hails as the great Art of the Future, and wherein, in- 
deed, our progress is great and unmistakable,—there may be 
noted, though in a lesser degree, the same tendency as in 
our Pre-Raphaelite painting and Pre-Miltonic poetry, to sacri- 
fice the Beautiful in favour of the Intellectual, or, as it is 
pleasantly termed, “the Severe.” 

Many interesting things might be remarked by any one 
who should study the influence of the Architecture of a country 
(and of its natural building materials, as determining its archi- 
tecture) over Manners, Health, and even over Religion. It is 
enough for our present purpose to note that the revival of 
Plantagenet and Tudor architecture has necessarily involved 
along with it the re-appearance of many subordinate fashions 
of decoration and furniture. Other Fine Arts, such as Paint- 
ing, Music, and Sculpture, affect these matters of detail very 
little; but Architecture makes the frame into which they must 
all be fitted, or they will seem incongruous, and the whole 
inharmonious. Jt is an Applied Fine Art, half devoted to 
Beauty, half to Utility ; and the wretched failure of the ma- 
jority of its modern professors has, of course, resulted from 
the fact that they have wanted the genius needful to combine 
such opposite ends, and have made useful buildings hideous 
and mesquin, and buildings with pretentions to beauty, totally 
unfitted to their destination. ‘The utilitarian (and economical) 
interest having predominated in the earlier and poorer half of 
this century, our churches and houses were mostly ugly, and 
their furniture accorded therewith. The turn of the wheel 
which brought up the revival of Gothic architecture (a Catholic 
chancing to be the cleverest architect of the day) entailed 
necessarily along with it a revolution in all the details of in- 
teriors ecclesiastical and secular. 
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But we have passed very far in the last dozen years past 
the point of antique furniture-revival which the Pugmesque 
revolution involved. A few solid old chairs and tables, tapes- 
tries, weapons, coffers, and antlers would have sufficed to 
furnish the mansion; and certain statues, pictures, and 
coloured windows the church; not only equally well, but 
much more in accordance with Medizval taste than our pre- 
sent inordinate multiplication of upholstery anda Uric-a-brac, 
civil and religious. In vain we add one precious old “ bit” to 
another. The more we crowd them, and ransack every old 
curiosity shop in Europe to find them, and prize them in our 
modern dilletante way, the more we display the ‘ new spirit ”” 
of which I have spoken, painfully labouring at ‘old work.” 
The genuine ‘Fine Old English Gentleman,” for whose 
portly person the carved oak chair was originally designed, 
would have stared indeed had the artist in Wardour Street 
pointed out for his admiration the legs full of gimlet holes, 
representing dry-rot so perfectly as to deceive the very elect. 
The capacious flagon, out of which he ‘ quafted his cup of good 
old sack,” would have seemed to him singularly misapplied, 
set up in a cabinet, and labelled “a beautiful specimen of 
vépoussé work.” ‘The articles themselves may have been our 
fathers’, but the spirit wherewith we choose them is all our 


3 


own. 

The whole study of Art-Manufacture, wherein South Ken- 
sington has led the way, is in some sort a tacit confession on 
our part that the age of real Art is gone by. As M. Renan has 
well explained, La Poesie de ? Nxposition is no poetry at all. If 
in any studio in London, statues like those of the Elgin-Room, 
or pictures like those of the Vatican and the Uffizi were being 
produced, we should not retain, I fancy, much leisure for 
criticising the shapes of the legs of our chairs and tables, or 
the patterns of our carpets and wall-decorations. It is true that 
in a real Age of Art the general esthetic temperament of a 
nation may well be so elevated, that the very artisans (as among 
the Greeks, Romans, and Italians) may only invent, and their 
customers only purchase, utensils and furniture of graceful 
forms and harmonious colours. Art may thus include Art- 
Manufacture, as the greater includes the less; but Art-Manu- 
facture cannot include Art ;. nor is it the ladder (I venture to 
think} whereby anybody has ever climbed up to Art. We 
never read that the Athenians, who gave a ton of gold to be 
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placed on Minerva’s statue in the Parthenon, were wont to 
rave over the embroidery of the goddess’s peplus in the Erech- 
theum; nor could anybody gather from Roman literature a 
notion of how exquisite were the kitchen-scales, and tongs, 
and spits which the cooks of Pompeii were privileged to em- 
ploy. Mr. Pater says that, at the great Renaissance, “in the 
midst of a frozen world, the buried fire of ancient art rose up 
from under the soil.” Instead of placing-that sacred flame, 
like Guebres, on an altar, we have, tout bonnement, utilized it 
for the domestic hearth. 

To account for this step back to old furniture, china, and 
bric-a-brac, we must look further than to the impetus given 
by architectural fashion, and remember that we are living 
in an age of unparalleled prosperity and peace, and when 
neither foreign nor domestic politics offer very exciting interest. 
There are amongst us by the hundred rich and idle men, to 
whom 


‘Some demon whispers, Visto! have a taste!’ 


and there is also (a consideration not to be overlooked) a 
whole profession of Art-dealers, who have found that the com- 
merce of Art is pretty nearly the most profitable in which a 
man can engage, and in which, as a late trial proved, £400 is 
not an exorbitant fee for merely telling a picture-dealer where 
a picture-buyer is to be found. The influence of the com- 
mercial spirit upon the production of so-called works of Art, 
and of the substitution of the secondary aim of all honest la- 
bour—to earn reward,—for the primary one of the true Artist— 
to realize his ideal,—is a subject too large and miserable for 
discussion. 

It has often been noted that Luxury in a nation or class 
progresses in certain order. There is the earliest stage, 
when amidst the rudest conditions of barbarism, kings and 
chiefs possess crowns, collars, torques, or robes (like the 
feather mantle of the Polynesians) of surprising elegance of 
workmanship. Next comes the age of fine armour, horses, 
and dress, when the rich man is dives equis, dives pictai vestis. 
Afterwards follows lavish abundance of food and drink, re- 
corded in the eulogies of grateful and well-fed bards. At last 
comes the grand age of Architecture, when Temple, Tomb, and 
Palace rise in their turn; while along with them, or but little 
later, the artistic genius of the nation (if it is ever to have 
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any) blossoms out in Painting, Poetry, and Sculpture. Then 
succeeds the passion for public amusements, circenses, pageants, 
bull-fights, masquerades. Seventhly (and certainly lastly, 
whatever has been the sequence of the preceding steps), fol- 
lows Luxury in Art Manufacture, in Decorations, and the imple- 
ments of domestic utility, and in objects of Taste collected 
from the works of preceding ages. 

In attaining this point, and buying, as some of us do, quite 
cheerfully now, a small china pot at a price representing the 
easy competence of a life-time, we seem to have reached the end 
of our tether. it is hard to foresee what after-development 
remains for our indulgence. We have at once succeeded in 
obeying the call of “‘ Backward Ho!” so far as to make our 
homes into veritable archeological museums; while we have 
simultaneously reached the last bourne of the race of Luxury. 


a en ee . 


The Aisthetic retrogressions of the era, however, whatever 
they may be, appear inconsiderable compared to the extraordi- 
nary Intellectual backsliding whereby not a few amongst us 
have somehow slipped headlong into the old belief in Sorcery, 
and a score of other superstitions. The mise en scéne, indeed, of ! 
a Spiritualistic séance is somewhat varied from that of the old 
necromancer’s den, with his stuffed crocodile and grinning skull, 
his white circle on the floor, and his wonder-working wand. In- 
stead of all this, we call up our spirits from the vasty deep under 
our carpets, in a nicely-furnished London drawing-room. Our 
Sidrophel does not appear with a long white beard and black | | 
turban, or with a flowing robe around his majestic form ; but | 
either as a Yankee gentleman, in the inevitable black evening ) 
coat, or a “smart” lady, in mauve or pink silk dress, with 
keenly-observant eyes, and active little feet, enclosed (when 
visible) in kid slippers. For the blue and red sombre fires, 
which illumined the hoary sorcerer’s cell;-we have also, with 
a disgraceful neglect of the couleur locale, substituted that vul- 
gar mode of illumination, the gaselier, possessing, however, 
the advantage of easy adjustment to the faith of the company 
—full cock for confirmed believers, and a feeble glimmer for 
obstinate sceptics. But with these modifications of his pro- 
perties, we may parody the old epigram that ‘ modern Pres- 
byter is only old Priest writ large,” and say that “new 
Medium is only old Magician writ small.” He professes just 
in the same way to evoke the dead, and to catechise at plea- 
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sure the mighty souls of the great departed (who seem to be 
in waiting perpetually like footmen and parlour-maids for the 
downstairs bell) ; and in a special manner he boasts of the 
particular performance which called forth the fierce denuncia- 
tion of the Hebrew prophets, namely, the consultation of 
Familiar Spirits.* For the Magician’s wand, the Medium has 
his “ Planchette.” For the Apparitions called up by his spells 
(like the dead son of the Emperor Basil by Santabaren, and 
the vision of the Fair Geraldine to the Karl of Surrey), he 
has those singular ghosts which always bear so unaccountable 
a resemblance to the Medium “ asleep,” in the dark closet hard 
by, and which it is a “spiritual outrage” to seize by the 
strangely ‘‘ materialized” arm. If “ spirit-photographs ’’ must 
be admitted to belong exclusively to the nineteenth century, 
they may yet claim no remote relationship to the visions pro- 
duced (ere photography was invented) in Dr. Dee’s Magic 
Mirror; and for the instruction of Julian the Apostate by 


*“ Him who raised 
Eros and Anteros at Gadara.” + 


In all seriousness, it is strange to reflect that this wave of 
superstition, which has actually risen to a considerable height 
in the land, should have started (of all places in the world) in 


* Perhaps we may even surmise that the method of divination is not very 
different from that which Voltaire, in his naughty drama of “Saul,” attributes 
to the great-grandmother of the whole tribe, the Witch of Endor (I quote from 
some twenty years’ memory ) :— 

Witch (having drawn her circles, to Saul, with his eyes closed). Je vois quelque 
chcse! 

Saul (eagerly). Qu’est ce que tu vois? Est ce que c’est un homme? 

Witch. Oui. C'est un homme! 

Saul. Est-ce que c’est un grand vieillard ? 

Witch, Oui. C'est un grand vieillard. 

Saul. A-’t-’il la barbe blanche ? 

Witch. Oui. I] a la barbe blanche. 

Saul. Oh alors, pas de doute! Voici Samuel qui revient! 

Witch. Oui. Ne donte pas, CO’est Samuel lui-méme, etc. 


+ Mr. Wallace summarizes the “ more important manifestations” as follows :— 
Producing sounds of all kindsa—Altering the weight of bodies—Raising bodies 
into the air—Conveying bodies to a distance out of closed rooms—Releasing 
Mediums from bonds—Preserving from the effects of fire—Writing or drawing 
on marked papers—Musical instruments played without human agency—Appari- 
tions of human forms—Sparks and stars—Presents of Flowers—Spirit Photography 
—Automatic writing, when the Medium writes involuntarily—Clairvoyance and 
Clairaudience—Trance-speaking—Impersonation— Healing ” (see “ Miracles and 
Modern Spiritualism,” p. 198). 
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the State of New York; and that while Father Newman and 
Ruskin, Burn Jones and Pugin, were between them reno- 
vating for us Religion and the Fine Arts, Miss Kate Tox, 
of Hydesville, N.Y., at the mature age of nine, was giv- 
ing the first impetus to the “ Spiritualistic Movement,” by 
contriving a hailstorm of raps on the floors and walls of her 
abode. Like her little contemporaries of La Salette, Miss Kate 
‘builded wiser than she knew ;” and though she was (it has 
been said) convicted of imposture, her ‘little game” was 
none the less effective. Superstition, like the animal which it 
has long taken under its patronage, possesses nine lives; and 
the exposure of eight Mediums (even such an exposure as that 
which has driven poor honest Mr. Robert Dale Owen out of 
his senses, and sent. MM. Buguet and Leymarie to jail)* seems 
only to leave the surviving ninth more firmly enthroned than 
ever in the respect and confidence of the faithful sect. 
Wonderful to reflect, a delusion waich had such an origin, 
proceeds by such methods, and has for its hierophants such 
personages as the professional ‘‘ Mediums,” should neverthe- 
less be rapidly rising almost to the rank of a new Church, 
while its followers (numbering, it is averred, some three 
millions in England and America) are assuming the attitude of 
apostles and missionaries. At the National Conference of 
Spiritualists, held at 38, Great Russell Street, on the 5th of 
November last, the subject of the ‘ Religious Influence of 
Spiritualism ” formed the topic of debate. The Chairman 
remarked that he believed the system was “ destined, at no 
distant date, to regenerate and revivify existing forms of re- 
ligion ;” and Messrs. Bennett and Morse each read papers “ On 
the Dissemination of Spiritualism as a Religious Iniluence.” 
To Christians and Secularists the Spiritualists believe they have 
* Readers of the Journal des Debats, June 19th, 1875, will recall the astound- 
ing scene in the salle of the Z’ribuaal Correctionel, Paris, when Buguet and his 
assistants had confessed to their conspiracy to sell “spirit photographs,” taken 
by means of a doll dressed spectre-like in biue gauze, and supplied with a variety 
of cardboard heads to suit the sex and age of the spirit summoned by the cas- 
tomer. The box, contsining the doll and heads, was produced in court, and the 
masks compared with the photographs ; but a dozen victims, the Comte de Bullot, 
M. Dessonon, and many more, persisted in maintaining that though M. Buguet 
may, on some occasions, have had recourse to such proceedings, yet that their 
photographs were really those of their departed friends. The widow of Allan- 
kardec swore to her dead husband’s writing, though a young assistant of M. 


Buguet, Mdlle. Menessier, stood by and said, “ Madame, c'est moi qui a écrit 
cela!” 
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equally a special message, and Sunday Services are held in the 
Cleveland Hall, and in many other places all over the King- 
dom, wherein the reading of chapters in the Bible and singing 
of hymns are diversified by Lectures, “delivered in the 
Trance-State,” by well-known Mediums. Reports from the 
principal towns in the Provinces are regularly published, 
announcing, for example, how Spiritualism has just been 
“planted ” at Flatfield, how Perkinsville has become a “ centre 
of Spiritualism,” how “the manifestations are becoming more 
powerful” at Walker-on-Tyne, how “a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction has been felt” at Newcastle ‘‘ on account of 
the insufficiency of the Test conditions,” and how Darlington, 
which had for some time ‘keenly felt” the absence of “ phy- 
sical Mediums,” has been represented not only by ‘a delight- 
ful shower of refreshing perfumes,” but by “ the actual dis- 
tribution of about half-a-dozen very large pears.” * Meanwhile, 
in the room of the old Sorcerers, Magicians, Necromancers, 
Wise Women, Seers, Soothsayers, Cuuning Men, and Fortune- 
tellers, a new, and apparently not unremunerative, profes- 
sion has been opened to both male and female industry, and 
is pursued, as duly advertised, by Mediums, 'Trance-Mediums, 
and Mesmerists, “‘ Psycopathic Healers,” ‘ Curative Mes- 
merists,” ‘* Medical Clairvoyants,” and ‘ Inspirational 'Trance- 
speakers.” As to the Literature of Spiritualism, it already 
demands and possesses a special Jiending Library (in South- 
ampton Row), and boasts, besides several monthly and weekly 
periodicals, Human Nature, the Spiritualist, the Medium and 
Daybreak, etc., etc., a number of works of considerable literary 
and scientific pretensions, e.g., the ‘‘ Researches” of W. 
Crookes, F.R.S.; the “ Debatable Land,’ by Robert Dale 
Owen ; “ Miracles and Modern Spiritualism,” by Alfred Wal- 
lace; ‘Concerning Spiritualism,” by Gerald Massy, and 
‘Primitive Christianity Identical with Spiritualism,” by Dr. 
Crowell. 

In view of such a strange revulsion as this, such revival of 
beliefs which had long seemed exploded, and inquiries which 
had apparently passed even beyond the sphere of antiquarian 
interest, shall we be tempted to think that the system is really 
in any way what it professes to be—a recognition of the higher 
verities of existence as opposedtocrass materialism? I fear we 
must sorrowfully pronounce, on reflection, that it is altogether 


* The Spiritualist, Nov. 26, 1875, p. 263. 
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the reverse. “Spiritualism” can only be properly so called on 
the principle of lucus a non lucendo ; for it starts by ignoring 
the eternal verity, that spiritual truths can only be “ spiritually 
discerned,”’ and frankly proposes to learn them by the help of 
bewitched upholstery. It is, indeed, one of the best defined 
steps in the materialistic retrogression of the age, which on 
one side tries to find Him who “is a Spirit,” and can only be 
“worshipped in spirit,” by the help of sacerdotal magic and 
pompous rites ; and, on the other, grasps at faith in Immortality 
through a tea-table and an alphabet. 

And yet, alas! who is there amongst us so truly spiritually 
minded, as to retain no lingering regret that the assurances of 
direct communion with the dead,—so boldly and bewilderingly 
offered—are but the mirage of the desert to our thirsting 
hearts? Who is there, when indignation at the frauds prac- 
tised on pitifully-credulous mourners leaves us space for calm 
review, who can remain wholly superior to the wish that, by 
some method less childish and ignoble, and in scenes whereto 
neither miserable impostors nor gaping sight-seers should have 
access, it were possible to lift but a corner of the awful Veil, 
or pierce but by one lightning-glance the Cloud which receives 
all the dead out of our sight? One instant, nearest, truest, 
dearest, the very soul of our soul; the next, severed from us 
by a wall of adamant, and silent even as the grave! Can it 
really be, (we cry in our despair,) that there are no means in 
heaven or earth to obtain the bare assurance that our beloved 
ones live, and are blessed? Sorrowfully must we confess that 
the mystery is, not so much how—with a want like this for ever 
gnawing in the depth of human hearts, one delusive plan after 
another should be pursued for its satisfaction, but rather how it 
happens that some method more noble, more worthy of the 
Dead and of the Living, even if equally vain, should not have 
been devised, during all these thousands of years; nay, that 
we should have returned in our day to the Necromancy of bar- 
barous times, minus any element of the weird or sublime 
which once lent the art a semblance of fitness and verity. 

The subject of Spiritualism having been already treated 
at some length in the New QuarteRLY Magazine, I shall not 
further pursue it here, save by remarking that when so-called 
Spiritualistic “ manifestations”? take place in the absence of 
any professional “ Medium,” they appear to me to deserve a 
most careful and respectful attention, as instances of the pro- 
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foundly interesting psychological phenomena of unconscious 
cerebration and unconscious self-deception. It will be time 
enough to attribute the occurrences noted to an ultra-mundane 
source when a single revelation has been made (at a non-pro- 
fessional séance) of a truth previously unknown to any member 
of the company. 

The impatient reader must guard himself against confound- 
ing Spiritism with certain other superstitions disentombed of 
recent years by a section of the Anglican party. We have now, 
in fact, amongst us, as of yore, two schools of wonder- 
mongers—the White and the Black. The latter (the Spiri- 
tualists) are anathema to the orthodox, and no wonder, seeing 
that they practically teach the worst of all heresies—that 
heresy is not followed by any painful consequences after death. 
As Theodore Parker wickedly said, they have “knocked the 
bottom out of hell.” Dr. Wallace, indeed, seems to imply that 
departed souls never learn anything of the nature of a religious 
truth. “Nothing is more common,” he says (p. 805), “ at 
séances, than for religious people to ask questions about God 
and Christ. In reply, they never get more than opinions, or, 
more frequently, the statement that the spirits have no more 
actual knowledge than they had on earth.” There are, he 
adds, “ Catholic and Protestant, Makometan and Hindoo 
spirits.’ Few incidents are, to the unbelieving mind, more 
profoundly comical than the meeting together of the two 
superstitions, when a pious Anglican really thinks he has met 
the Prince of Darkness in his proper person in a friend’s 
drawing-room, and proceeds to invocations whose solemnity 
must sorely try the gravity of the presiding sorcerer or sor- 
ceress. A selection of these are recorded with the utmost 
naiveté in Dr. Lee’s ‘‘ Glimpses of the Supernatural” (p. 152, 
et seq.). Mr. Chevalier, for example, asked a spirit point- 
blank if it were not a “Bad” one? ‘The spirit having 
obligingly replied in the affirmative, Mr. Chevalier addressed 
it,  Accursed Devil!” and finally broke up and burned the 
table. Again Mr. Chevalier was so fortunate as to be 
placed by his table en rapport with no less a personage than 
Beelzebub himself, whom he solemnly adjured to answer 
whether he “ believed that Christ died to save us from sin ?”’ 
Beelzebub rapped out, “No!” and Mr. Chevalier exclaimed, 
“« Accursed spirit, leave the room!” whereupon, we are told, 
the table “walked” across the room, entered the adjoining 
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one, and, after the door was opened for it, “ walked” into the 
passage! ‘ A well-known High Church clergyman” further 
testifies to hearing a spirit rap out the name “of a yeoman 
who died impenitent and blaspheming ;” and adds, “ This was 
sufficient forme. What I had seen and heard convinced me that 
Necromancy was practised. I left the house protecting myself 
by the sacred sign.” Another clergyman was so frightened at 
what he witnessed in Notting Hill Square, that ‘‘ when further 
attempts were made to obtain manifestations, taking from my 
neck a small silver crucifix, which had been blessed by a high 
ecclesiastical dignitary, I made a mental act of faith in the 
Blessed Trinity,” and stopped the table by prayer ! 

Sundry other queer superstitions are sprouting again 
amongst us—thanks partially to the peculiarly efficacious 
forcing-bed of monastic life. All men and women who live 
under high moral excitement have a tendency to believe in 
Special Providences ; but beyond this faith (of which I would 
in no way speak disrespectfully), the pious Anglican is apt to 
proceed, per saltem, across the barrier fixed in modern phi- 
losophy by the doctrine of the immutability of natural laws ; 
and we find not a few landed ii an Enchanted Ground, wherein 
supernatural events are almost of daily occurrence, warnings 
are conveyed from beyond the tomb, the dead reappear, and 
the living are beheld in places many miles removed from the 
spot they actually occupy. Let any reader who doubts these 
assertions ‘‘ draw out’’ a Ritualist, or better still a Nun, and 
note how he or she speaks of some favoured priest, half with 
familiar affection, and half with mysterious veneration. He 
will, we foretell, be vividly reminded of such anecdotes as may 
be culled in handfuls from the chronicles of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and begin, “A holy Abbot once,” on 
“A brother of the Monastery of Saint So-and-So records.”* 


* Eg., the marvellous vision of Walkelin, priest of the Church of St. Aubin, 
at Anjou, who saw a fearful troop of departed spirits, among whom was a cer- 
tain usurer, named William de Flos, who said he was tormented in consequence 
of a pledge of a mill which he had unjustly taken, and commanded Walkelin to 
tell his wife Beatrix, and his son Roger, to relieve him by restoring the pledge. 
Ordericus tells us he had this story from Walkelin’s own mouth, and that he 
saw the mark on his face left by the hand of the ghostly usurer (Ordericus 
Vitalis, lib. viii, ch. 17). Also the story of the two friends in William of 
Malmesbury (Hist. Regum iii.), where the ghost of the priest appears to warn 
his former associate ; the story of Maurilius, Monk of Fecamp (ibid. iti., a.p. 
1083), who also returned from the dead; the vision seen by three persons of St. 


Thomas of Canterbury in a storm at sea (Chronica Roger de Hoveden, iii., 42, 
17 
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The narratives have clearly (so far as superstition is concerned) ’ 
followed the call of “ Backward Ho!” with a clean leap of six 
or seven Ccenturies.* 


The last and greatest Step Backward which has been made 
in our generation is undoubtedly that vast movement whereof 
a return to the use of a gorgeous Ritual is the most salient, 
though by no means the only important feature. As the great 
Reformation of the sixteenth century embraced the entire 
world of religious ideas, so this Anti-Reformation of the Nine- 
teenth extends its smaller influence in endless ramifications 
through the entire area of thought and feeling. It is, of 
course, only in the most cursory and superficial way that so 
large and grave a subject can here be treated. 

There are probably few amongst us who have not said, as 
the burden of years has begun to make itself felt, ‘ Would 
that we could for once revisit the scene of our early days, climb 
the mountains, breast the waves, gallop over the springing 
turf, and fill our lungs with the familiar air redolent of all the 
memories of childhood!” It seems tous as if—were it possible 


43) ; Edward the Confessor finding a devil seated in his treasury, over some ill- 
got money (Hoveden, 110) ; the Voice calling the nobleman out of the tower of 
Milan, just before it was destroyed by earthquake (Flo. Wigorn., 11—70), in 
1117 ; the spirits in Pembrokeshire, who haunted certain houses, and conversed 
with people, taunting them with all their secret deeds (Geraldus Cambrensia, 
It. Camb. 1, 12, v.); the prophecy of the ford of Nant Pencarn, in Monmouth, 
crossed, as foretold, by Henry II., ‘a mighty Prince, with freckled face, who 
shall bring Cambria low” (Girald. Camb., St. Camb. 1—6); and two most 
curious stories of a regular rapping spirit, in the district of Rouen, 1273 (Taxter 
in F, Wigorn, 11—212); and of the man Kettal, of Farnham, a Medium who 
was constantly beholding Demons (William of Newburgh, Hist. Ang.,, lib. ii., 
c. 21.) (For this note I am indebted to my brother, Thomas Cobbe, Author of 
the “ History of the Norman Kings.””) One of the most curious of stories of 
Déppel-gangers is that in Tacitus (Hist. iv., 81, and Suetonius Vita Vesp., s. 7), 
where the Emperor Vespasian, after working two miraculous cures, goes to the 
Temple of Serapis, “ while his thoughts were fixed on the Deity,” beholds the 
Egyptian Basilides beside him, and afterwards carefully ascertains that Basilides 
was at that moment ill, and eighty miles away. 

* The most amazing exhibition of this Anglican credulity will be found, 
however, in a book to which I have already referred, published this year by an 
able and estimable London Incumbent, a Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. F. G. Lee, 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. ‘The title of this work would alone have created 
a sensation twenty years ago, and I can only add that the contents by no means 
fail to make good the large promise of the title, ‘‘ Glimpses of the Supernatural : 
Being Facts, Records, and Traditions Relating to Dreams, Omens, Miraculous 
Occurrences, Apparitions, Wraiths, Warnings, Second Sight, Witchcraft, Necro- 
mancy,” ete. 
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to do this—youth itself would be ours once more. Our heavy 
feet would regain elasticity when they touched the sod and 
the heather, and we should laugh off, amid the salt sea foam, 
all the fret and care of our world-worn lives. With the breath 
of that atmosphere would surely return to us the innocent glee 
of childhood, the long-forgotten exhilaration of the happy boy 
or girl. And sometimes it happens that we are enabled to 
gratify this longing to the full, so far as outward circumstances 
are concerned. We find ourselves walking up the old paths, 
riding over the well-known fields, bathing among the remem- 
bered rocks, and faintly inhaling the odours of sea-wrack, or 
gorse, or daffodils which come to us like dreams of another 
state of existence. But is our hope fulfilled? Do we indeed 
grow young again in spirit when we thus strive to cheat the 
bygone years, and deceive ourselves with the belief that they 
have come and gone, and left us where we stood and what we 
were in body or in mind? Alas! never have we before so 
clearly realized the change which has passed over us as 
when we thus make the hopeless attempt to ignore and 
efface it ! 

Very much such sorrowful and fruitless effort as this to 
recover the irrecoverable feelings of youth seems to lie at the 
root of Ritualism. In the face of the dangers which gather 
round Religion—the manifold “ Difficulties” of Science, the 
far deeper and more perilous doubts to whose brink modern 
theories of the origin of Morals, and, above all, modern 
Pessimism, are rapidly leading us—the Ritualists would fly back 
for safety to the belief, the material practice, the sentiments 
(if it were possible to revive them) of an earlier age. It 
is the old story of Nicodemus once more. Called to be 
“born again” in a new era, into new faith, new hope, 
new ideals of love and duty, the Master in Israel cannot 
comprehend the lesson, and childishly inquires whether a 
man cannot enter again into his mother’s womb and be 
born. Not a few, it would appear, actually imagine that 
by accurately rehearsing old rites, the spirit of old worship 
will be regained, just as an actor may throw himself for 
the moment into the character he represents. When we read 
in the Preface to that fantastic little volume, Oratory Worship, 
the casual remark that “‘when anybody publishes a rare and 
useful book from which he takes an Office, Benedicite or 
Ceremony, there is a rush to get it,” and that the purchasers are 
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often disappointed because “ they wanted to know, not so much 
what to do, as how to do tt, and find there is not a Rubric in the 
production,” we are introduced to a section of the British 
public (large enough to make a “ rush” at a publisher’s) in a 
state of ravenous hunger,—not for old Prayers, which, like 
ancient jars, might preserve some perfume of holy feeling,—but 
for old Rubrics, old directions, ‘‘ How to do it!””* And what 
may be the precious instructions thus eagerly sought? ‘They 
tell where the “'Thurifer” and “ Navicula-bearer” are to 
walk in procession, when the ‘‘ Ceremonarius ” is to take the 
altar-bell from the “credence” and “ kneel laterally,” and 
when the Officiant is to “‘ muffle both hands in the folds of the 
humeral veil,’ and the Deacon is to “ place the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the Tabernacle,” “ adore again,” “‘shut and lock the 
tabernacle door,” and put the “ corporal” in the “ burse ;” all 
the time being careful to be “ dressed in a black cassock and 
laced cotta, if he do not wear the tunicle and dalmatic ! ” + 

It has been the character of every fresh outburst of reli- 
gious life in the world to originate for itself some appropriate 
rites, some fresh sacrifices, sacraments, or prayers—flowers 
which, like every living plant, it “bears after its kind.” But 
instead of blossoming into new and natural beauty, Ritualistic 
religion is decorated like a Christmas Tree, with an infinite 
quantity of artificial flowers, candles, crackers, and toys. 

It is needless to say that such an inarticulate desire to get 
back to old faith and feeling by playing at old rites, as we have 
here attributed to Ritualists, is never consciously or osten- 
sibly the reason for the adoption of their principles. These 
are, of course, lst, the characteristic Sacramental Doctrine, and, 
2ndly, the elaborate Cultus which they deem appropriate for 
Divine worship. The stronger men of the party, it is to be 
presumed, chiefly take their stand on the doctrine, and finding 
certain difficulties in the way of explicitly teaching it in a Re- 
formed Church, have too commonly adopted the expedient of 
presenting it to their flocks wrapped upin symbols—theological 
contraband smuggled under a cartload of straw. In such 
cases we have a double retrogression—the reacceptance of such 
an article of faith as the Real Presence or Transubstantiation 
—a dogma too sacred to thousands to be here discussed, but 

* Oratory Worship, p. 10, published by the Church Press Company. 


t For all this, and much more, see the abore curivus little volume, 
pp: 16 to 24. 
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which may, without offence, be characterized as belonging to the 
most antique type of human speculation ;—and the recurrence 
to Symbolism as a method of instruction. As regards the 
latter step back, we can all remember how a few years ago the 
taste for allegories, emblems, and symbols had almost died out, 
so that only a few silly young lads and “ missyish” girls knew 
anything about the emblematic meaning of colours, or possessed 
little books on the Language of Flowers. They were gene- 
rally reproved, moreover, by their well-bred elders if they ven- 
tured to make simpering remarks about blue or green ribbons, 
or to giggle about the gift of a rose or a myrtle. Now we have 
returned so far that in a serious religious treatise, containing 
directions for Preparation for the Holy Communion, we find 
the information that the Altar may be covered with various 
colours, and that White represents the Lamb, and Red the 
Holy Ghost; that Purple is for Fast-Days; Black for Good 
Friday, and Green for nothing in particular. Further, we are 
told that the shape of the stole typifies the yoke of Christ ; 
that surplices are worn in Heaven; and that ‘‘ Ladye Blue” 
appropriate—nct only to Oxford boatmen, but to the Virgin 
Mary. ‘The flowers used as decorations for churches have 
similar occult signitications, and all these ornaments are 
naively described as intended to “ assist our thoughts,” and 
‘in order to help us to keep our thoughts fixed on heavenly 
things. Surely this notion of keeping one’s thoughts on 
“heavenly” things by solemnly reflecting on the s significance 
of the colour of a piece of cloth or the shape of a garment, 
seems to take us back to the times when St. Augustine might 
have found it convenient to convey his meaning by some 
similar symbolism to our respected ancestors in woad ? 
Turning to those Ritualists whose chief attraction has been 
the ornate Cultus itself, we may find a better and a worse reason 
for their preference. At the most superficial glance we see 
here a reaction, an outburst of the passion for splendour, 
colour, and luxury which naturally succeeds to excessive 
Puritanical repression, and which in this case has recurred 
quite in the order of things in our rich and idle age, after the 
era of church “ barns” and cold and gloomy services which we 
have just survived. But this mere reactionary Ritualism, which 
is fully shared, be it remarked, by the leading Dissenting bodies 
in England, goes a very little way in accounting for the vast 


* “The Pathway of Faith,” p. 69, Fourth Edition. + Ibid, p. 68. 
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transformation which the cultus of our National Church has, 
in the last twenty years, undergone.* The pendulum has 
swung very much further in the ornate direction than ever it 
was carried in that of bareness and neglect; and to account 
for what has happened, we must look for further agencies in 
the background. First and greatest of these, I. believe, in 
justice, must be ranked the anxious longing of entirely sincere 
men to find some fresh impulse to devotion, coupled with an 
unhappy confusion of perception between the genuine senti- 
ments of piety, penitence, and gratitude flowing from their 
holy inner springs, and the artificial counterfeits of such feel- 
ings which appear under the excitement of artificial stimulants. 


* Let the reader study the astonishing pages in the “ Church Kalendar” for 
1875, pp. 38, 39, and 40, on the “Ornaments Rubric,” beginning by the assertion 
that there is no “ historical doubt” that, except images and representations of 
fabulous incidents, our parish churches are required “to present the same ap- 
pearance as in the pre-Reformation times.” Accordingly, the following ‘“‘orna- 
ments ’”’ are either ordered or recommended :—A stoup, or vessel for holy water, 
near the door; a seat or ‘‘shriving pew” for confessions ; a picture or image of 
the patron saint of the church, near the chancel arch; the pictures, known as the 
“Stations of the Cross,” on the north side; a “large and imposing rood, 
or cross, or better still, a conspicuous Crucifix, with the figures of SS. Mary 
and John on either side,”’ over the summit of the screen. The altar should be 
raised four steps at least, and “ will be fronted by an antependium of appropriate 
colour and three linen cloths.” Behind the altar “ there will be a shelf, on which 
there will be at least two candles—four, six, or more being allowable; and 
between them will stand a cross or crucifix.” 

The details of the eucharistic service will be found on page 47, e/ seq. We 
have for the dress of the priests and assistants, “ albs and vestments, chasuble, 
stole, and maniple” (worn on the left wrist), and such utensils as a “ purifica- 
tor,” a “pall” (for the Sacrament), and a buree, or “ corporas-case.” And for the 
performance of both High and Low “ Mass,” we have directions of posture, elaborate 
as if intended to guide a pantomime. For the “ Prefatory prayers,” the priest, for 
example, is directed thus—“ Midst, hands folded, standing, ascend to the altar, 
kiss it in the midst.” . . . For Creed—“ Midst, hands expanded at ‘I believe in 
one God,’ folded for the rest; kneel or bow at ‘was incarnate ;’ bow at ‘ wor- 
shipped,’ and make the sign of cross at last word.” And so on for five pages of 
close type, ending with the observation that ‘it sbould be remembered that the 
vestments are undoubtedly the most important feature of eucharistic ritual.’’ 
We were so benighted as to fancy it was the devotion of the worshippers! 
Let it be remembered that all this is supposed to concern exclusively a parish 
church. What goes on in the private chapels of what “ Brother Cecil, 8.8.J.,” calls 
“ a church which bas not yet outwardly blossomed into the full beauty of-holiness,” 
is more surprising still. Here (see “ Oratory Worship,” a book published by the 
Church Press Company, and of course, it must be understood, proceeding to greater 
lengths than the more moderate Ritualists would approve), we have such services 
as these: —“ The Solemn Benediction of the Blessed: Sacrament,” wherein the 
Reserved Sacrament is incensed and worshipped by the priest on his knees; the 
Procession of the Blessed Sacrament, on the Feast of Corpus Christi, when “ the 
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Ritualism has come to mean a great deal else beside mov- 
ing and impressive services ; but at the outset these certainly 
held a prominent place in the minds of its most earnest 
supporters. It was felt that public worship had dwindled to 
an inanimate formalism, and a change which promised to 
warm and enliven it was urged forward without too critical 
consideration. By degrees, the original aim of cultivating 
devotional feeling seems to have receded quite into the back- 
ground, and we have now great public “ Functions,” corporate 
acts of the Church, wherein the feelings of the participants are 
altogether a subordinate consideration ; and where they are 
often expressly deterred from sharing in the most sacred rite 


priest will say Mass, first consecrating two Hosts, with one of which he will com- 
municate himself; the other to be carried in procession, so disposed in a mon- 
strance, that all the worshippers may behold it.” The Procession and Veneration 
of Relics, when the “ ministers are vested in the colour of the chief saint whose 
relics are carried.”” The Stations of the Cross, the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Five Joyful Mysteries, Angelus, Salve Regina, Litany of Reparation to 
Jesus for want of Devotion to his Mother, Litany of Reparation to the Sacred 
Host—wherein, among other prayers, pardon is asked for “the scandalous prac- 
tice of non-fasting communions;” and finally, a collection of curiously carnal 
hymns, one of which begins— 


“ Hail, O Flesh of Christ divine!” 
and another— 
“ Of the glorious Body telling.” 


Six are “* Hymns to Our Lady,” and contain such lines as these :-— 
“ And I keep singing in wy heart, 
Immaculate, immaculate.’ 


“(), blissful and calm was the wonderfal rest 
That thou gavest thy God in thy virginal breast ; 
For the heaven He left He found heaven in thee, 
And He shone in thy shining, sweet Star of the Sea.” 


And seven more are addressed to S. Joseph, who is atyled “ Tutor of the God- 
made Man,” and invoked— 


“ To thy sweet patronage we flee. 
Saint Joseph, for us intercede.” 


The “ English Catholic’s Vade Mecum” (Palmer and Co., 1874) does not 
go so far as “ Oratory Worship,” but contains such pieces asa hymn to the “ Holy 
Mother of God.” 

‘ Ave Maria, Blessed Maid! 
Lily of Eden’s fragrant shade ;” 


and an address to ‘“‘ My Guardian Angel,” in which that (rather mythical) per- 
sonage is told— : 
“ Without thy protection, so constant and nigh, 
I could not well live, I should tremble to die!” 
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which used, in earlier days to be called par eminence the 
“Communion.” 

And in truth we must needs ask what do men mean when 
they talk of the Religion which a modern Ritualistic service 
can be supposed to nourish? ‘There is a Religion which con- 
sists in the yearning of the heart of man after his Father in 
heaven—the return of the Prodigal in remorse and contrition, 
—the adoration of the saint filled with the rapture of Divine light 
and love. To cultivate this religion, men of old went into the 
fields at eventide to meditate, or entered into their closets and 
shut the door. When they took part in social worship, it was 
with the effort to keep their thoughts fixed in stillness on the 
sacred act in which they were engaged. ‘The concentration of 
mind, the calmness and reverence needed for such true spiritual 
““exercises ” as these, may, of course, be aided or impeded by 
external conditions. A starry night, a summer evening after 
sunset, a lonely wood, or moor, or mountain, sunrise over the 
sea—these are Nature’s Sabbaths and Churches, her vesper 
and matin-bells, her Muezzin’s cry, which he who feels the 
infinite value of prayer will be unwilling to disregard. Failing 
these fanes of Nature, or, to some mental constitutions, even 
better than they, may be the majestic temples or stately 
cathedrals wherein the religious genius of past generations has 
almost embodied in stone, Supplication and Praise. We may 
go yet a step further, (though here we begin to tread on 
doubtful ground), and say that the highest forms of Art—a 
noble picture, or beautiful music, may be of assistance, albeit 
the saying that “ Art is the Handmaid of Religion,” generally 
means, in these days, that she is her tirewoman, who spoils 
her beauty with paint and false ornament ; rather than one of 
the virgins that be her fellows, who bear meet company to the 
queen “all glorious within.” But is it fora moment to be 
thought that we can go on yet further, and admit that such 
inward spiritual emotion as we have spoken of can be pro- 
moted by the help, not of Art, but of Art Manufacture—of up- 
holstery and brass work, of floral and mural decorations, of 
chandlery, lace-making, millinery, and embroidery? ‘To ask 
the question is to answer it. The “ fixing the mind on hea- 
venly things,” which the introducers of all these “ properties”’ 
tell us they are to effect, means simply amusing the fancy by 
tracing out pretty “‘ conceits ” and emblems, or gratifying the 
taste with harmonious masses of colour, and impressive ar- 
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rangement of light and shade. To confound such toying with 
the solemn soul-uplifting of real devotion, seems to betray the 
ignorance of a child respecting the feelings of a man. 

A specially important revival—not confined to extreme 
Ritualism, though specially pushed forward by this party—is 
that which the Bishop of Rochester signalized this very year 
before the Church Congress :—“ The revival of religion in our 
time,” he said, “is remarkable, not only in the direction of a 
higher faith and devotion, but in that of regarding the Church 
as an organization, as the ‘ Body of Christ.’”” The tendency of 
modern thought had undoubtedly been exceedingly strong, (pos- 
sibly too strong,)in the opposite direction of disintegrating the 
individual from the mass, not only splitting up Churches into 
Sects, and Sects into Congregations, but causing each man 
and woman to feel in a great measure isolated and apart. 
Beyond all question, the Anglican Movemeut, as the Bishop 
boasts, 1s reversing the process, and so far as time permits, has 
already done much to weld together into one organization, or 
spiritual corporation, all the members of the Church of England 
who have come under its influence. Some of the results of 
this new state of things are already apparent. Anything like 
an exercise of that ‘Right of Private Judgment” (which it 
used to be considered the glory of Protestantism to have be- 
stowed on us), applied to matters whereon the ‘‘ Church ” can 
be supposed to have made up what Anglicans are wont to call 
“Her Mind,” is now uniformly treated by the party in ques- 
tion as a piece of ignorant presumption. And for works of 
charity and piety, and even for the cultivation of veracity and 
decent language, the new machinery in vogue consists of Bands, 
Guilds, and Confraternities; as if nobody could be expected to 
cut down his own vices, but must needs borrow a public mowing- 
machine to do it for him. The Guild Roll of the Societies of 
this kind which have been already enrolled in the “ Church 
suilds Union,” amount, according to the Church Kalendar, to 
no less than 172; and every day new ones are added, e.q., the 
large Guild of All Souls, whose objects are “ Intercessory 
Prayer for the Dying, and for the Repose of the Souls of 
Deceased Members,” etc. The great Guild of St. Alban, 
intended to ‘‘assist the clergy in maintaining the Catholic 
Faith,” etc., has 28 branches, Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods 
all over the Kingdom. The Guild of the Good Shepherd is 
designed to “assist young women in leading virtuous lives ;” 
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the Guild of St. John the Evangelist, to “attend church, and 
avoid lying and intemperance ;” the Guild of the Holy Child- 
hood, ‘‘to cultivate purity and holiness in daily life;” the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, to give ‘‘the honour 
due to the Person of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament,” etc. 
In nearly every case it may be noted that in addition to the 
moral and religious ends contemplated by the founders, there 
is the ecclesiastical object of consolidating Church influence. 
Not only does the Guild of St. Alban’s and its numerous de- 
pendencies directly aim at such purpose, and at “ opposing 
latitudinarism, rationalism, and infidelity,’ but most of the 
orders recognize “assisting the Parish Priest,” attending 
church services, and “not attending any place of worship 
which does not belong to the Church of England,” as among 
their secondary objects. 

All this is exceedingly significant of a new phase of religion 
—the reverse of that into which Europe passed at the great 
Reformation. If we cannot blame those who endeavour to 
promote good ends (or what they deem to be good) by such 
machinery, and joyfully admit that their activity is im- 
measurably better than indifference, we are still, I think, 
compelled to see in such a movement a proof, not of strength, 
but of weakness. Men who are conscious of power to 
walk alone over slippery places do not care to bind them- 
selves, like Alpine travellers, in a chain. Mr. Galton has 
described how African bullocks, although fretful and ill- 
tempered, are yet so invincibly gregarious, that if one of them 
be forcibly isolated from the herd, it appears actually crazed 
with alarm and anxiety till it be set at liberty, when it instantly 
dashes back into the very midst of the crowd of its companions, 
and recovers its equanimity when it feels itself pushed and 
rubbed and horned on all sides. For a religious man to evince 
this state of mind, to shrink from mental or moral solitude, 
and to find peace only in the sense that numbers of other 
people are believing exactly what he believes and struggling 
as he is struggling, is (it must surely be admitted) a far less 
noble and befitting condition than to be ready at the call of 
truth and duty, to go out into the wilderness and seek there 
“the strength of the lonely.” Modern Christians must be 
ednsiderably behind the Pauline standard if they never dare to 
say, “ After the manner which ye call heresy so worship I the 
God of my fathers ;” and no less behind that of Christ, if they 
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cannot in any moral isolation always feel “I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me.” 

The first work of all organization, even of the primeval 
human society itself, is, as Mr. Bagehot has admirably shown, 
to bring the several items of humanity into coherence—to 
make a sort of solid cake of the fluid mass. At the other end 
of civilization begins the equally needed process of breaking 
up this “cake” which has grown hard and begun to interfere 
with the free play of individual life. The Church had its 
crust solidified by Hildebrand, and loosened by Luther, and 
now the solidifying process seems to be working again. If 
we seek the cause of the reaction, shall we not find it in the 
deep and deplorable retrogression from the root principle of 
true Protestantism—that Religion begins in the relation of each 
individual soul to its Creator; and that every devout man is 
first a child of God, and then afterwards a member of a church 
—not (as Romanism in all its phases inculcates), that he is 
primarily a member of a Church, and only as such, and through 
the mediation of a priest, permitted to share collectively in 
Divine communion ? 

Another consequence of this same profound error, and closely 
connected with this new consolidation of Church influence, is 
the revival of Auricular Confession. Here the relinquishment 
of the ground of spiritual independence, slowly gained during 
the last three centuries, is total. Alarmists are always on the 
wrong track in denouncing the abuses to which the practice 
is ouly occasionally liable; and their vehemence, (uncalled 
for in England), has caused us to forget the evils inherent in the 
thing itself, namely the desecration of the soul’s innermost 
sanctities of contrition and resolution by talking about them. 
In a rude and childlike state of society, as in the case of a 
child, such evils are trifling or inapparent ; but for Englishmen 
and Englishwomen in our day, with all the self-consciousness and 
habits of reserve which belong to our race and time, to acquire 
the habit of auricular confession, is something more than a 
mental retrogression—it is a dereliction from spiritual modesty. 

The closest phalanxes in the new system of Church disci- 
pline are of course formed by the Monastic Orders; and a 
Monk or Nun is of all anachronisms of the age the most con- 
spicuous. Dress, phraseology, Vows of Obedience, Renuncia- 
tion of family ties, every one of these things had their origin 
and raison d@’étre in a different state of society, and are as 
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much out of keeping in our own as if an order were to be 
issued from the Horse Guards to supply our troops with 
armour and furnish them with cross-bows. No lady in these 
days needs the shelter once offered by the strong walls of a 
convent. Monastic attire, natural and proper when every class 
and trade had its peculiar costume, is absurd when it is resumed 
with archologic skill in an age when, by universal consent, 
we have reduced all differences of dress to a minimum. Vows 
of Obedience to a Mother Superior (a lady presumably of the 
Nun’s own rank and age) are curiously inopportune when the 
bonds even of parental authority have been soextensively relaxed, 
and the Nun, in her secular home, might vainly exact from her 
cook and housemaid any similar homage. Finally, the Nun 
abjures the happiness of domestic life, and undergoes a variety 
of vexatious restrictions, if not any very painful austerities, 
just when the world at large seems to have recognized that 
human ingenuity will never invent a better institution than 
the Creator’s plan of the Family, and to have abjured, after 
sixteen hundred years of reflection, the second century’s doc- 
trme of a double morality, ascetic and natural, esoteric and 
exoteric.* The sorrowful thing to the observer is to reflect 
that all the good and generous feeling—the noble self-sacrifice 
of which, (under its harmless masquerade of Medizvalism,) 
modern Anglican Monasticism may really boast, should be 
applied to trying over again an experiment which has notori- 
ously failed on the enormous scale of the whole field of Europe 
for a thousand years. All the countries wherein the system 
survived the blow of the Reformation, and which ought to be 
most profoundly sensible of all the benedictions it is supposed 
to bring in its train, are at this very hour banishing and 
abolishing it, while we in Mngland have organized eighteen 
fresh Sisterhoods, with no less than ninety-five houses. 

It ought to be borne in mind, however, that a wind from 
quite another quarter than Ritualism has helped to swell the 
sails of Female Monasticism in this country. ‘To any one who 
is acquainted with the condition of mind of those whom good 
old Mrs. Ellis used to address as the Daughters of Eugland— 


* “ Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History,” book i. cent. 2. 

+ It is to be noted that the Deaconess's plan, which partakes much more of a 
progressive than a retrograde character (the Apostolical Deaconess being little 
more than a godmother to her modern representative) has never attained to any- 
thing like the popularity of the Nunneries, though it has been introduced into 
seven dioceses with the cordial approval of the Bishops. 
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the sick disgust which so many of them feel at the cloying 
sweetness of their luxurious, worldly lives, hemmed in by 
hedges of roses, and their longing, like healthy infants, to 
exercise their almost over-cultured Religious Sentiment on 
practical works of usefulness and duty—to any one, I say, 
who knows all this, the wonder is not so much that the 
eighteen Sisterhoods should really find recruits, as that their 
“cadres” do not fill up even still faster. They are precisely 
like those “pounds ” opened by the wary North American 
hunters for the buffaloes, with entrances facing the North; 
the direction which the poor animals are instinctively taking 
at the precise season when they are caught. 

Several other points might be noted wherein the Ritualists 
have stepped backwards behind the age, and notably in matters 
connected with women. Marriage is, indeed, lauded by them 
in a manner which appears to the mere lay intellect to border 
on the profane—e.g., in the essays thereupon in the Second 
Series of the “ Church and the World,” and in the “‘ Studies of 
Modern Problems,” wherein Matrimony is said to resemble the 
Incarnation, and to be indissoluble, because the “ hypostatic 
union” of the Divine and human natures is never to be divided. 
The Divorce Court is mentioned with abhorrence due to a 
sacrilegious institution, and Mr. Mill’s Essay on the Subjection 
of Women is described as displaying the “naked spirit of 
Antichrist, and nothing else.” * Nay, in the extremity of 
alarm at the “ pernicious nonsense” of his doctrine of the 
rights of women, such an ally as Mr. Fitzjames Stephen is 
hailed with a rapturous welcome which must have greatly 
delighted the learned Counsel for so many heretics. Even the 
comparatively mild proposal to legalize marriage with a De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister has drawn forth the thunders of Dr. 
Pusey. But sacred and indissoluble as the Ritualists hold 
Matrimony to be, they also seem to entertain the conviction that 
the fewer men and women who enter that Holy Estate, the 
better. Not much is said about it, but the idea that a celibate 
life is best for both “ priests” and women may be traced under- 
lying a large amount of their Counsels of Perfection.t The 

* “Studies,” p. 46. 

+ Sometimes it is allowed to crop up, as in the pitiful lamentation of “A 
Working Priest,” in the Church Times of Nov. 5, over the “ disastrous” effects 
on the Church of the prevalence of married clergy. One marvels has “A 


Working Priest” ever heard of the disastrous effects on another Church of u- 
married clergy ! 
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ascetic principle goes into depths where I shall not attempt 
to follow it; one of its slighter manifestations being the 
disagreeably suggestive “‘ step back ” to the old Hastern primi- 
tive custom of the separation of the sexes in public worship. 


Looking back over Ritualism as a whole, it is impossible, 
I think, to escape the conviction that it is a different religion 
from that of our fathers which has grown up amongst us. 
Its theory of the relation of the soul to God, of the function 
of a Priesthood, of the nature and meaning of Worship, and 
of Sacraments; its Ideal of life, and (needless to add) the 
forms assumed by its devotion, are all, not merely diverse 
from, but the reverse of those which constituted the faith and 
practice of the Church of England in the youth of persons now 
in middle age. That in every essential point the change from 
Protestantism to Ritualism is a return upon an earlier, cruder, 
more puerile type of belief and practice, will also be conceded, 
I imagine, by every reader who has even partially agreed in the 
remarks of the foregoing review. It is, indeed, the boast of 
the Ritualists themselves, that they have carried us back, as 
nearly as they have been able, to the point where Europe stood 
ere the ‘‘infamous” Luther preached, or the “scoundrel” 
martyrs died. 


To draw this long article to a close. The cry of “‘ Backward 
Ho!*”—if we may suppose somebody to have raised it forty 
years ago—has had, it would seem, very sufficient response 
during the intervening period. We have retraced our steps in 
the Arts of Painting and Architecture to Pre-Raphaclism and 
‘arly Pointed ;” and while we have abjured Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo and Titian, we have developed a passion for 
old furniture, old china, and old lace. We have returned to a 
devout belief in Sorcery, and behold a partial resurrection of 
nearly every superstition which, in the days of our fathers, 
seemed dead and buried. Lastly, our grand step backward has 
been in the religious direction. The party in the national Church 
which would have carried the two elements of High and Low 
into a Broad combination has been powerless to resist the 
stampede of retreat into the shelter of the Dark Ages ; and the 
movement of the hour beyond comparison the most vigorous 
is a helter-skelter return to the forms and to the spirit 
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of Pre-Lutheran Catholicism. We have got back Monasteries, 
and Nunneries, and Confraternities, altars, crucifixes, pro- 
cessions, vestments, incense, and a wafer stuck in a “ Mon- 
strance” with a “priest” “adoring ” before it. And we may 
hear once more from our pulpits the doctrines of the “ Real 
Presence,” of Sacramental Confession and Absolution, and of 
the Invocation of the Virgin and the Saints. 

Is all this merely sad and deplorable? Do we sorrowfally, 
count up all the good steps forward which we might have 
made? Do we dream of some real progress in the Fine Arts 
as well as in manufacture, which we might have beheld? Do 
we amuse ourselves by fancying a return of fashion—not merely 
to old cabinets and chairs and tables and teapots—but to some 
of the good, and comfortable, and beautiful things our ances- 
tors enjoyed, such as thick noble old walls, and generous, open 
hearths, and generation-lasting cloths and silks,—and stately 
ancient gardens (with real flower-beds, not scarlet and yellow 
pincushions of geraniums and calceolarias),—things which the 
sham and shoddy of modern trade and modern taste have 
driven from the world? Do we ponder more gravely on what 
we had trusted would have been the growth of Religion 
amongst us, the dropping away of her garments of outworn 
dogmas, and the more perfect revelation of her loveliness, and 
of the majesty of her strength ? 

Alas! these regrets are inevitable, and to such of us as 
cannot hope to live to see the next Great Reformation, the 
last thought throws a veil of cloud over the prospect which 
once seemed radiant with hope. But, as I said at the begin- 
ning of this brief retrospection, it is not all lost time when 
the steps of Humanity are retraced. There was something 
Jacking in our progress to make it secure and durable. We 
had learned our lesson imperfectly, and have been sent back 
to acquire it better. As to matters Aisthetic, it will 
be time enough to build our true Palace of Art when the 
crowded, sickly, wicked, lodging-houses of our towns, the 
fever-haunted hovels of our villages, are swept away, and we 
shall cease to speak with bated breath about sage-green wall- 
papers and blue-delf tea-cups, when we have found the solution 
of the first line of the “ Riddle of the Painful Earth,” and 
learned that human souls and bodies are not saved, even by the 
most consummate good taste. For our Superstitious and our 
Spirit-rappings, Time must needs bring a cure ; and it is to be 
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hoped that the old spectres will be banished at last by that 








: supremely efficacious exorcism, the laughter of an undeceived 
ty world. And finally, for our hopes of another and greater 
ib Reformation of Religion, even while it seems to recede into 
? the distance, and all the errors and follies of the Dark Ages 
hi . . x > 

4 seem gathering round us like the gibbering ghosts about 
a Ulysses; even now we are assured that beneath the surface 
{| there are agencies at work which will eventually dispel this 
il midsummer-madness of Ritualism. When the tyranny of 
4 i . . 

if vestments, and bells, and banners, and thuribles is overpast, 
Ik we shall find rest in a purer faith, in graver worship, and more 
tis reverential love. 
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Aeschylus and Victor Huge. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


—_—>-- 


“ Look on this picture, and on this.” 


fae scene is Mount Caucasus, a craggy desert, silent, in- 
accessible; the clouds come and go silently above, the Huxine 
glimmers faintly far away. All the eye beholds is sombre, 
terrible, colossal, shadowed with the mystery of some awful 
event. ‘Three gigantic figures rise, leading a fourth in chains. 
The first is the god Hepheestos, accompanied by two formless 
and awful figures, Kratos and Bia.* He whom they lead is 
Prometheus, called the Fire-bringer, because he has brought 
fire to men, and thus incurred the wrath and avenging hate 
of Zeus, the “new tyrant” of Olympus. He is silent, while 
Kratos speaks. ‘“ Bind this crafty one to these rocks, and so 
fulfil the behests of the Father.” Reluctantly, tenderly, as be- 
seems a god, Hephostos performs his duty, uttering at the 
same time a prophecy of almost inconceivable suffering. 


“¢ And thou shalt here behold 
Nor face nor form of any living man, 
3ut scorching in the fiery breath o’ the sun, 
Shalt lose thy skin’s fair bloom; and thou shalt joy 
To see the spangled night devour the day, 
And yet again to see the sun return 
Scattering the dews of dawn ; and evermore 
The ever-present ill shall crush thee down.” 


r > | . . . . . . 
rhe crucifixion is complete; arms, legs, ribs, every joint 
and thew, are fast bound, and to complete all, the sharp tooth 


* Generally, with an unpleasant allegorical flavour, translated “ Strength” 
and “ Force ;” but they are entities, not abstractions, and it would be as reason- 
able to introduce Prometeus simply as ‘ Foresight,” or “ Forethought.” 

18 
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of the adamantine wedge is driven right through the Titan’s 
chest. At last the servants of Zeus withdraw, leaving the 
sufferer alone with Nature; and now, but not till now, the 
pent-up agony of his heart bursts forth in one great wail, one 
passionate appeal of immortal pain: “O holy ether, and 
swift-winged winds, O springs of rivers and innumerable 
laughter of the ocean waves, O earth mother of all,—you I 
invoke, and the all-beholding circle of the sun.” This, in the 
most wonderful of untranslatable iambics, followed by a 
scream of indignant anapests equally untranslatable: ‘‘O see 
by what pitiful bonds worn away, I shall wrestle through eons 
of pain!” His call is quickly answered. A music and odour 
are blown to him from the far-off sea, and soon the air trem- 
bles with the stir of wonderful wings. The Chorus rises,— 
beautiful ocean spirits hovering over him with soft and 
soothing song. Asthey float above him, fixing their gentle 
eyes on the lineaments of his mighty countenance, he tells them 
who and what he is, his story, and the story of his offence 
against Zeus. When confusion and anarchy arose among the 
gods, some wanting to depose Kronos that Zeus might reign, 
others striving that Zeus might never reign, Prometheus was 
the only Titan who stood on Zeus’s side, and by his help Zeus 
conquered. 


“ But this disease exists in sovereignty, 
Never to trust one’s friends.” 


No sooner was Zeus seated in the ancestral throne, than he 
began to persecute the race of men, with a view to their utter 
annihilation and the creation of a new order of creatures. But 
Prometheus interposed on behalf of humanity; firstly, by 
teaching men to be less fearful of the supernatural, to cease, 
in other words, from “‘ dwelling on their doom;”’ and secondiy, 
by teaching them the use of fire, parent of innumerable arts. 
The Titan has arrived at this point of his narration, when the 
Chorus alight on the ground, surrounding him, and simul- 
taneously Okeanos their father arrives riding ona gryphon. 
The ancient sea-god comes to proffer counsel, which is gloomily 
received, for he recommends a certain amount of sub- 
mission to the powers that be. He will himself, he suggests, 
intercede with Zeus. For reply, Prometheus reminds him of 
the fate of the other Titans—Atlas and Typhon : 
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* And by the fortunes of my brother Atlas 
My soul is troubled ;—he who stands i’ the west 
Upbearing on his shoulders silently 
A burden borne not easily by arms, 
The pillar of the heaven and of the earth. 
And troubled was my soul when I beheld 
The earth-born dweller in Sicilian caves, 
The hundred-headed Typhon, fierce as fire, 
Crushed down; for he, the foe of all the gods, 
Rose hissing horror with terrific jaws, 
And from his eyes a gorgon fury glared, 
Threat’ning red havoc on the rule of Zeus. 
But on his head flashed Zeus’s fiery levin, 
The burning and unsleeping thunderbolt, 
Which clave him even as he threatenéd. 
Smit to the vitals, to a cinder burned, 
His force devoured by lightning, prone he fell ; 
And now a corse effete, outstretched he lies 
Close to that ocean strait prest down between 
‘The leaden weights of Aetna; and Hepheestos 
Forgeth the liquid mass of glowing flame, 
Seated above him on the mountain heights, 
Whence in the time hereafter shall outspring 
Rivers of flame with fiery mouths devouring 
The furrow’d fields of fruitful Sicily.” 


Finding his task hopeless, Okeanos withdraws. The Chorus 
surround the Titan, uttering music of infinite tenderness. His 
voice trembles as he tells them of his gentle deeds, his love for 
humanity. It was not enough to give men fire; he gave 
them living souls. Before his beneficence, they had been as 
‘‘ phantoms seen in dreams” (doveipatwy advyxior poppasor) 
they dragged their weary lives along. Houses they had none 
whether of wood or stone, but they dwelt, numerous as 
gnats, in the hollowed hearts of caverns ; and they knew not how 
to distinguish the seasons, until Prometheus instructed them 
in the risings and the settings of the stars. He then taught 
them, number (dpiOuov), and the arrangement of letters 
(ypappdrev cuvOéces), and Memory, handmaid and Mother of 
the Muses. Nor was this all. He instructed them in horse- 
taming and horsemanship, and in navigation of the ocean; 
what medicines to use in sickness, where to find, and how to 
combine them ; how to divine auguries and omens, bcth or- 
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dinary and extraordinary ; and how, delving in the deep earth, 
to discover the precious metals. He concludes— 


‘“‘ Summed in one little sentence hear the truth, 
All arts to mortals from Prometheus came! ”’ 


The dialogue now touches on divine mysteries. Prometheus 
prophesies. After thousands upon thousands of years, he is to 
find a deliverer. The thing is fated, and “even Zeus is the 
creature of fate.” ‘ What, then, shall be the fate of Zeus?” 
ask the Okeanides; but Prometheus refuses to answer, the 
time being not yet ripe. An unconscious answer comes, how- 
ever, in a sudden apparition. Io, in the shape of a white 
heifer, enters, rolling her wild eyes round and wailing loudly. 
In a frantic song, she bewails her miserable fate, and 
calls upon Zeus to pity her. She is still moaning, when Pro- 
metheus utters her name—“Io, daughter of Inachos, who 
filled the heart of Zeus with love, and who is now, through the 
hate of Heré, driven from land to land.” Presently, while her 
soul is soothed for a time by the sympathy of Prometheus 
and the Maidens, she tells the whole story of the divine love 
and persecution. 


‘ But now in clear narration you shall know 
All of these things ye crave; but ah, I grieve 
Kv’n while of that same heaven-sent storm I tell, 
And of the cruel changing of my form, 
The way it came upon me miserable! 
For ever thronging in my virgin bowers 
Came nightly dreams with smooth and honeyed words 
Beguiling me: ‘O maiden, triply blest, 
Why linger on in cold virginity 
When most exalted wedlock waits for thee ! 
For shafts of love outshooting from thine eyes 
Are burning in the breast of highest Zeus, 
Who now would mingle with thee amorously. 
Wherefore, O child, disdain not Zeus’s bed, 
But hie thee forth to Lerna’s deep green mead, 
Where feed thy father’s oxen, flocks and herds, 
That so the Eye Divine from its desire 
At last may cease.’ At voices such as these 
I wretched trembled nightly, till at iast 
I dared to whisper in my father's ears 
My visions. Then.did he send messengers 
To Pytho and Dodona frequently, 
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Seeking to know how best to please the gods 
In words or deeds; and ever they returned 
With numberless ambiguous oracles, 

Most dim of meaning and most dark to read. 
At last there came a clearer oracle 

Charging upon my father Inachos 

To thrust me from his threshold and his land 
That I might wander homeless, desolate, 

On the remotest limits of the earth ; 

And threatening if he failed in this dark deed, 
That fiery Jightnings should be sent from Zeus 
‘T'o sweep away the remnant of his raze. 

So, overawed by Loxias’ oracle 

Unwilling he drave me, unwilling too, 

Out of his house, since Zeus’s cruel curb 
Constrained him to this deed in love’s despite. 
Then suddenly my senses and my shape 
Became transformed, and even as ye behold, 
Hornéd as any beast and driven on 

By the fierce pricks of the sharp stinging fly, 
With maniac leaps I rushed until I came 

To the soft stream Kerchneian and the fount 
Of Lerna. And the Herdsman born of earth, 
The fierce and headstrong Argus, followed me, 
Watching my track with eyes innumerable. 
Him sudden accident surprised and slew, 

But I abide, by maddening pangs impelled 
From region into region of the earth. ” 


The Okeanides utter their pity in loud wails. Then Pro- 
metheus describes to Io the whole of her future wanderings ; 
and to prove the truth of his prophetic powers, he follows 
with a recital of her wanderings past, describing point by 
point, and picture by picture, the whole extent of her toilsome 
journey. Midway in his recital, he comes to a more explicit 
prophesy concerning the fall of Zeus. ‘“ A day shall come 
when a child of Zeus, mightier than himself, as Zeus was 
mightier than Kronos, shall hurl him down from heaven ; 
before or about the occurrence of this event, a child of lo, 
the third generation after her, shall release Prometheus from 
his bonds. Not to be misunderstood by too dark an augury, 
the Titan concludes by recurring to the end of lo’s wanderings 
and the birth of the deliverer :— 
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“ Remotest of the land, a City stands, 
Canopus, at the very mouth of Nile ; 
There verily shall Zeus restore thy soul 
Smoothing thee only with his outstretched hand, 
Touching, not terrifying thee ; and lo! 
Of that same touch thou shalt conceive and bear 
The dark-skinned Epaphos, ‘Touch-born;’ and he 
Shall gather in the fruit of every land 
Whose fields are watered by broad bosom’d Nile. 
There in the generation fifth from him 
Shall fifty children come of female seed, 
And these against their will shall journey back 
To Argos, flying nuptials with their kin, 
These kin their cousins; and these last, as kites 
Not lingering long behind the doves they seek, 
Shall come pursuing evil marriages, 
But God shall grudge to yield unto their arms 
The bodies of the virgins. And at last 
In bloody woman-watches of the night, 
Those men shall perish, stab’d and smit to death, 
Darkly, within the land Pelasgian ; 
lor by his bride shall every husband die, 
Staining with his red blood the two-edged sword. 
But love shall soften one of those fierce maids, — 
And trembling, hesitating, choosing rather 
To be deemed weak than to turn murderess, 
This one shall spare the sharer of her bed ; 
And from her seed shall spring the royal race 
At Argos. Long and tedious ’twere to tell 
These things at length and clearly; buti’ the end, 
Of this same seed a hero shall be born 
Mighty to bend the bow and hurl the dart, 
And he it is who from my sufferings 
At last shall set me free. This oracle 
The Titan Themis, my ancestral mother, 
Rehearsed unto me darkly long ago ; 
But how and when the thing shall come to pass 
Tedious it were to tell, tedious to hear, 
Nor could ye gain at all by harkening. ” 


As he ceases, Io bursts into renewed lamentations, and stung* 
again by her grief, rushes onward down the mountain side. 


* It is rather puerile to render the oforpos of v. 567 and 880 literally, as 
most of our translators do, as if this oforpos were the d(icrouos wiw) of v. 674. 
Still more ridiculous does it seem to conceive that the Spectre of Argus of which 
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In a low monotonous song, the Okeanides sing, while Pro- 
metheus falls into a gloomy trance; awakening from which, 
with a bitter smile, he repeats his awful threats against the 
King of Heaven. His words are wrapt injmystic darkness, 
trenchant and terrible though they be. One point is certain— 
Zeus is to fall. The Okeanides, again surrounding him, look 
on him sadly, for the frightful power of the Deity has terrified 
them, and they regard the Titan, still with the old pity, but 
with a new despair. Their terror and submission irritates him 
anew, and he exclaims: 


“Worship then, flatter him, the King of the Hour! 
For me, I care for Zeus, yea less than nought. 
Let him abide this little while, and rule 
Even as he pleases,—long he shall not rule 


9 


O’er the immortal gods! 


As he speaks, he beholds, brightly approaching, the god 
Hermes. ‘The terrible threat has been heard in Olympus, and 
the messenger of Zeus has been sent to demand, in no mea- 
sured language, the full explanation of when and by whom 
Zeus is to be overthrown. In the angry scene that follows, 
Prometheus still preserves his dignity, coldly refusing to 
gratify his persecutor with one syllable of the awful truth, but 
still defying him to do his worst. That worst is soon to come. 
Horror is to be heaped on horror, torture on torture. Even 
as Hermes speaks, the earth begins to tremble, the heavens to 
flash fire. While the Okeanides cower and moan, Hermes 
withdraws, and on the Titan’s head falls the full thunderbolt 
of Zeus. ‘T'o the very last the mighty voice is heard intoning : 
‘“* Yea, now, in very deed, 

No longer only in word, 

The earth is shaken and stirre Il, 

The fiery levin is freed. 

The thunder rolleth by, 

Storms whirl the dust on high. 

Downward with madden’d motion 

The mighty whirlwinds leap, 

The sky is blent with the ocean, 

And deep is mingled with deep. 


To raves in v. 568 was actually present on the stage. Professor Plumptree, in his 
excellent translation, falls into this error of stage direction—“ Enter Io” ete., 
followed by the Spectre of Argus—as if he were glaring in the background, like 
Banquo’s ghost, and rolling his hundred eyes to affright the groundlings. 
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Such is the horror hurl'd 

From Zeus’s terrible hand, 

In dark confusion whirled 

I tremble and shake, yet stand. 
O holy Mother, see ; 

O all encircling air, 

Light of all things that be, 
Behold what wrongs I bear!” 


With the immortal appeal, the voice ceases; all is silence and 
darkness. 

Such is a brief sketch of the ‘‘ Prometheus Bound” of 
Alschylus, a work so familiar to students that a detailed de- 
scription of it would be superfluous, were such a description not 
absolutely necessary for the purpose of the comparisons to be 
instituted in the present article. ‘This immortal piece bears 
the same relation to tragedy that the ‘‘ Laocoon” does to sculp- 
ture; itis absolutely solitary and supremely great.* In the 
depth and infinity of its suggestions, it 1s even more preg- 
nant now than it was to the contemporaries of its author ; every 
century adds to its significance, every literary remove heightens 
its grandeur. It has no equal because it has no rival. It deals 
with shapes so colossal, with ideas so sublime, that we still 
tremble before them in wonder akin to superstition. If the 
Bible overshadows us like a cloud, the Prometheus overawes 
us like a mountain. Its peaks touch the stars, its base is 
rooted deep in human soil; wind, rain, and snow abide upon it, 
and silence dwells upon it; it stirs with the blind motion of 
supernatural powers,—Zeus slipping like an avalanche to his 
doom, the Titan towering far above in the beauty of unimagin- 
able power. A Voice comes from it, with such music as shall 
be never heard again, for ‘that large utterance of the early 
gods” is dead for ever. 

We have given one picture. Let us turn now to the other. 

The scene is scarcely less wild and desolate than was the 
Scythian Caucasus. It is a lonely reef of rocks in the midst 
of the ocean; nothing is seen but the cloud, rock, and the 
water, no sound is heard save the sound of sea-birds, the 





























* Thirty pages of close print would contain this masterpiece. It is about as 
long as a single book of ‘“ Paradise Lost,” and not very much longer than Mr. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch Arden.” The whole trilogy, of which it was a part, could 
have been included in the space of one of the volumes of an ordinary three 
volume novel ! 
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plash of the silent sea. Suddenly the eye becomes conscious 
of two things that it had not seen before—of a large vessel, 
wrecked and sucked up between two mighty masses of rock, 
where it hangs suspended, and of a solitary figure which stands 
behind it, looking upward—the figure of a man. ‘This man, 
too, is Titanic; so at least he seems in the dim low light that 
surrounds him. ‘This form too is in revolt, not against a cruel 
and malignant Deity, but against these powers of Nature 
which are even more cruel and malignant ; and he too will en- 
deavour to conquer, but by active resistance, not sublime en- 
durance. His work lies before him. If, in defiance of the 
elements, he can detach that suspended wreck from its niche, 
piece it again into a goodly vessel, set it again afloat upon the 
sea, and all this by the unaided craft of his own brain, and the 
strength of his own arm, why then, the Tyrant is conquered, 
and the human Spirit rises irresistibleandsupreme. The man, 
however, has a lower end in view—he hopes, by his miracle of 
salvage, to win to himself the love of a woman, the daughter 
of the man whose wealth has been lost in that missing vessel. 
For this being in mid-ocean is no Titan, no colossal comrade of 
gods and demigods, but only a poor Toiler of the Sea, dwelling 
ina poor home in the island of Guernsey, and earning his 
subsistence by the work of his ownhands. “ Tel ¢tait Gilliatt. 
Les filles le trouvaient laid. Il] n’¢tait pas laid. I] ¢tait beau 
peut-étre. Il avait dans le profil quelque chose d’un barbare 
antique. Au repos, il ressemblait i une Dace de la colonne 
trajane.”’” He was thirty years old, but he appeared five-and- 
forty ; for he “ wore the dark mask of the wind and the sea.” 
Gilliatt, then, is here on the Douvres, a desolate reef of rocks 
out in mid-channel, resolved upon a work which, to all intents 
and purposes, is impossible—the rescue of a steam-ship, which, 
instead of sinking to the bottom as is the usual fate of wrecks, 
has been suspended miraculously in mid air. 


“La coque était perdue, la machine était intacte. Ces hazards 
sont fréquents dans les naufrages comme dans les incendies. La 
logique du désastre nous échappe. 

“Les mats casses étaient tombés, la cheminée n’était pas méme 
ployée ; la grande plaque de fer qui supportait la mécanique l’avait 
maintenue ensemble et tout d’une piéce. Les revétements en plan- 
ches des tambours étaient disjoints 4 peu prés comme les lames 
d'une persienue ; mais a travers leurs claires-voies on distinguait les 
deux roues en bon état. Quelque pales manquaient. 
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* Outre la machine, le grande cabestan de l’arriére avait résisté. Il 
avait sa chaine, et, grice 4 son robuste emboitement dans un cadre 
de madriers, il pouvait rendre encore des services, pourvu toutefois 
que l’effort du tournevire ne fit pas fendre la plancher. Le tablier 
du pont fléchissait presque sur tous les points. Tout ce diaphragme 
était branlant. 

“En revanche le troncon de la coque engagé entre les Douvres 
tenait ferme, nous l’avons dit, et semblait solide. Cette conserva- 
tion de la machine avait on ne sait quoi de dérisoire et ajoutait 
Vironie & la catastrophe. La sombre malice de l’inconnu éclate 
quelquefois dans ces espéces de moqueries améres. La machine 
etait sauvée ce qui ne l’empéchait point d’étre perdue. L’Océan 
la gardait pour la démolir a loisir. Jeu de chat.” 


His first care is to find a place of shelter for himself while he 
remains on the reef, and this he at last finds in a sort of hole 
in the rock. As he prepares his lodging, multitudes of sea 
birds hover above him. ‘‘ C’étaient des mouettes, des goélands, 
des frégates,* des cormorans, des mauves, une nuée des oiseaux 
de mer, étonnés.” A week passes away. This first week is 
employed in gathering together all the flotsam and jetsam of 
the wreck—ropes, chains, pieces of wood, “ broken yards,” 
blocks and pulleys. Then— 





“A la fin de la semaine, Gilliatt avait dans ce hangar de granit 
tout l’informe bric-a-brac de la tempéte mis en ordre. Il y avait, le 
coin des écouets et le coin des écoutes ; les boulines n’étaient point 
mélées avec les dresses; les bigots étaient rangés selon la quantité 
de trous qu’ils avaient; les emboudinures, soigneusement detachées 
des organeaux des ancres brisees, étaient roulées en echeveaux ; les 
moques, qui n’ont point de rouet, etaient séparées des moufles ; les 
les cabeilots, les margouillets, les pataras, les gabarons, les jouter- 
eaux, les calebas, les galoches, les pantoires, les oreilles d’ane, les 
racages, les bosses, les boute-hors, occupaient pourvu qu’ils ne 
fussent pas complétement défigures par l’avarie, des compartements 
différents ; toute la charpente, traversins, piliers, épontilles, chouquets, 
mantelets, jumelles, hiloires, etait entassée 4 part; chaque fois que 
cela avait été possible, les planches des fragments de franc-bord 


* It is as consistent to introduce the “ frigate-bird” here as to write of the 
sea-serpent. The mistake is trifling, but it points to a general want of veracity, 
which would be repelling in a writer of less genius. Further on, he describes a 
purely impossible flight of cormorants. Here as elsewhere, he writes like a man 
who has got his notion of the sea from books, and had never seen a sea-bird. 
Who doubts the genius? but it is genius reckless of all consequences and in- 
different to all warnings. 
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embouffeté avaient été rentrées les unes dans les autres ; il n’y avait 
nulle confusion des garceties de ris avec les garcettas de tournevire, 
ni de araignées avec les touées, ni des poulies, ni des morceaux de 
virure avec les morceaux de vibord, un recoin avait été réservé a 
une partie du trelingage de la Durande, qui appuyait les haubans de 
hune et le gambes de hune. Chaque débris avait sa place. Tout le 
naufrage était la, classé et étiqueté. C’était quelque chose comme 
le chaos en magasin.” 


These disjecta membra were arranged in one great hollow of 
the crag which he used as a storehouse. Another hollow close 
by he determines to use as a forge. The preparation of the 
forge need not be described in detail, but it is successfully ac- 
complished. With forge and magazine all prepared, Gilhatt sets 
to work in earnest, with a “ fiert¢é de cyclope, maitre de lair, 
de l’eau, et de feu.” It is necessary, however, to nourish him- 
self while so doing, and he therefore spends a certain portion 
of the day in searching for crabs and other shell-fish. While 
so doing, he penetrates, through a narrow fissure, into a mighty 
water-cavern situated in the very heart of the rocks. The 
water therein is of “molten emerald” (de l’émeraude en 
fusion), a cloud of delicate beryl covers the shadowy walls and 
overhanging arches, pearls drop momently from the long 
water-mosses that cluster overhead, and through all the dimness 
the sea shudders like a palpitating heart. Beautiful as this 
cavern appears, it is fatal. Empty of all life as it seems, it is 
nevertheless a habitation. An evil spirit dwells within it, a 
monstrous and horrible Ocean-form. Of this master of the 
mansion, Gilliatt, during his first visit, got only a glimpse. 

‘Tout a coup, a quelques pieds au-dessous de lui, dans la 
transparence charmante de cette eau qui était comme de la 
pierrerie dissoute, il apergut quelque chose d'inexprimable. Une 
espéce de long haillon se mouvait dans l’oscillation des lames. Ce 
haillon ne flottait pas, il voguait, il avait un but, il allait 
quelque part, il etait rapide. Cette guenille avait la forme d’un 
marotte de bouffon avec des pointes; ces pointes, flasques, on- 
doyaient; elle semblait couverte d’une poussiére impossible -& 
mouiller. C’était plus qu’horrible, c’etait sale. I y avait de la 
chimére dans cette chose; c’était un étre, & moins que ce ne fat 
une apparence. lle semblait se diriger vers le cdté obscur de la 
cave, et sy enfongait. Les épaisseurs d’eau devinrent sombres sur 
elle. Cette silhouette glissa et disparut, sinistre.”’ 


This is Gilliatt’s first glimpse of the “ Pituvre,” or Poulp; a 
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creature to which gorgons and chimeras were trifles, and 
which, scientifically speaking, is simply a ridiculous exaggera- 
tion of the octopus. For the time being, Gilliatt withdraws, 
attaching little importance to the apparition. By a series of 
manceuvres, in themselves impossible from first to last, he 
releases the vessel from its perilous position, pieces it together, 
fixes the engine again in its proper place, and softly deposits 
the whole in the sea beneath. It would be tedious indeed to 
linger over the details of this miracle; enough to say, the 
deed is done, and all by the unaided might of one man. The 
weather is calm, and little more remains to do but to depart 
to Guernsey. The elements, however, have determined not to 
let Gilliatt depart without a struggle. ‘ L’Abime se décidait 
a livrer bataille.” It is the period of the equinox, and Nature 
is gathering her powers. Gilliatt has not long to wait. The 
wind is arising—‘‘le vent, c’est tous les vents; toute cette 
horde arrivait ; d’un céte, cette legion—de l’autre, Gilliatt !” 
The tempest comes, the battle between Man and Nature. For- 
tunately, Gilliatt, at the first warning of danger, has fashioned 
a rude sort of breakwater, by which the full force of the sea is 
broken, and the vessel preserved from destruction. Now roars 
and shrieks a tempest as awful as that other which Zeus hurled 
upon the head of Prometheus. It is superfluous to repeat in 
detail how the fight proceeds, till finally Man conquers. For 
twenty hours lasts the Titanic strife. Then suddenly the 
heavens turn blue, and Gilliatt, overcome by his efforts, 
drops like a stone and sleeps. When he awakens, all is calm, 
but he is famishing for food. Stripping himself to his “ pan- 
talon,” and taking with him a large knife to detach stray shell- 
fish, he creeps down to the nether-caves seeking cray-fish (/an- 
goustes) and crabs. While in pursuit of a large crab, he 
enters that very cave which he discovered weeks before. 
Thrusting his hand into a fissure, he suddenly feels his arm 
seized. An indescribable horror seizes him. ‘‘ Quelque chose 
qui ¢tait mince, Apre, plat, glace, gluant et vivant venait de se 
tordre dans l’ombre autour de son bras nu. Cela lui montait 
vers la poitrine.” As he stands stripped, tentacle after ten- 
tacle (laniére) slips round him, till he is embraced on every 
side, in every limb. He shrieks in horror. “ Brusquemen 
une large viscosité ronde et plate sortit de dessous la crevasse 
C’<tait le centre ; les cing lanitres s’y rattachaient comme des 
rayons i un moyen; en milieu de cette viscosité il y avait deux, 
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yeux qui regurdaient. Ces yeux voyaient Gilliatt. Gilliatt 
reconnut la Pi¢uvre.* 

Now begins the second combat, between Man and the 
Kixecrable. It is quickly decided in Man’s favour, and the 
“viscosity,” with its head hacked off, tumbles into the water, 
dead. Directly after his victory, Gilliatt explores the lair of 
his enemy, and finds, among other horrible evidences of its pre- 
datory habits, an entire human skeleton, having around it a 
brazen belt containing a large sum of money lost by the owner 
of the wrecked vessel. Fortune has indeed been favourable to 
the mighty Toiler. ‘The vessel saved, a lost fortune discovered, 
miracles of achievement done, and mountains of difficulty over- 
come, he points the steamer’s bow for Guernsey—“ homeward 
ho!” ‘The rest of the tragedy—for a tragedy it is though 
told in modern prose—may be given in a few words. The 
prize for which he has wrought throughout is not to be his. 
Déruchette, the dream of his desire, loves incarnate weakness 
in the shape of a Protestant priest. For Gilliatt, when he 
appears before her in all the glory of his triumph,—“ tel qu’il 
était sorti, ce matin méme, de |’écueil Douvres, en haillons, les 
andes percés, la barbe longe, les chevaux hauss¢s, les yeux 
brilés et rouges, la face écorchés, les poings sanglants, les pieds 
nus,”’=-Gilliatt, thus returning, is simply an object of horror. 
The father may exclaim ‘‘c’est mon vrai gendre,” but the 
woman looks on withsickening despair. The end of all is very 
sad; for here one misses that Titanic will which overcame the 
tempest, tore a fortune out of the very teeth of the winds, and 
slew the Poulp, or ‘‘ Chimera.” Nobly indeed does Gilliatt 
resign Déruchette to him she loves, nobly does he join their 
hands, concealing his own ill-fated passion. But his heart is 
broken. As the pair sail away fron Guernsey, Déruchette 
accompanying her husband to the far-off scene of his gentle pas- 
toral labours, as they sit on the deck of a sailing vessel hand in 
hand, they pass close by the sea-cliffs, and standing out from 
these a detached rock in which is a stone seat, called Gild-Holm- 
’Ur. Now, at high water this seat is entirely covered by the 
tide, and in this seat Gilliatt sits,;—and the tide is rising. With 

* “Pour croire J la Piéuvre,” the author here naively remarks, “ il faut 
l'avoir vue!” Everybody has now seen the Octopus, which distinct anti-social 
creature may be taken as the “Pituvre’s” representative. In. some Japanese 
pictures of gigantic cuttle-fish, lately published in the Field, there is a parallel to 


Victor Hugo’s exaggeration. One monster is depicted embrazing and over- 
throwing a large sailing-vessei, with tentacles as long as the mast. 
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his eyes fixed on the vessel as it glides away, he sits awaiting 
his doom. ‘The tide rises to his waist. An hour passes, and it 
rises to his neck. Slowly the vessel fades away on the far hori- 
zon line. At the moment it entirely disappears from view, the 
head of Gilliatt is submerged. “Il n’y eut plus rien que la 
mer.” The Titan, then, is no Titan after all. All the glory of 
his victory, all the beauty of his victory, has ended in the basest 
of all self-abnegation—suicide. To the “anarchy” of Nature 
he was equal, but he is far too weak for the ‘‘ anarchy of the 
human heart.” He is utterly fallen. 

Such, then, is the “ Travailleurs de la Mer” of Victor Hugo, a 
work in many respects the writer’s masterpiece, and well known 
to many who have not read it by its exaggerations about the 
“‘pituvre,” or poulp. To convert this work into a masterpiece 
worthy to rank with ‘ Prometheus ” would be impossible, for 
its form and music alike belong to a lower art ; but if its imper- 
fections were obliterated by the simple process of reducing its 
bulk to one-third cr one-fourth, its literary worth would be far 
higher than it is. It contains ideas and creations of unequalled 
grandeur—forms worthy of Greek sculpture—a sublime cer- 
tainty of power which leaves all other contemporary fiction far 
behind indeed—a colossal imagery which has perhaps not been 
surpassed since Aischylus lived and died,and which has certainly 
not been rivalled by any poet but the one who painted the 
wondrous picture of Nimrodin the Inferno. Though written 
in splendid prose, it is intrinsically a poem; and because it is a 
poem in essence, one wishes it had been a poem in fact. We 
are not so blind to the wonderful advantages of its prose form 
as to wish that it had been written in verse; that is quite 
another matter; we merely regret those portions which owe 
their inspiration to Alexander Dumas, just as we regret those 
portions in ‘‘ Les Misérables ”’ which catch the inspiration and 
follow the style of Hugene Sue. ‘The deductions made, the 
“Travailleurs de la Mer” remains a marvellous work; to be 
read not merely once but many times; yet once read, never to 
be forgotten. Despite its faults, it approaches nearer to the 
Alschylian ideal than any other modern work not written by its 
author. 

The preface to “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer”’ is as follows. 

“La religion, la société, la nature; telles sont les trois luttes 
del’homme. Ces trois luttes sont en méme temps ses trois besoins ; 
il faut qu’il croie, de 14 le temple ; il faut qu’il crie, de 1a Ja cité, il faut 
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qu'il vive, de la la charrue et le navire. Mais ces trois solutions 
contiennent trois guerres. La mysterieuse difficult de la vie sort 
de toutes les trois. L’homme a affaire 4 l’obstacle sous la forme 
superstition, sous la forme préjugé, et sous la forme élément. Un 
triple anantre pése sur nous, l’anantre des dogmes, l’anantre des 
lois, l’anantre des choses. Dans Notre Dame de Paris l’auteur a 
dénoncé le premier; dans les Misérables, il a signalé le second ; 
dans ce livre, il indique le troisiéme. 


“ A ces trois fatalités qui enveloppent l’homme, se méle la fatalité 
intérieure, l’anantre supréme, le coeur humain.” 


Whether or not this idea is, as we expect, an afterthought 
of the author, sometimes over anxious to fashion his works into 
imaginary unity, it is not for us to decide; but if the idea be 
admitted and found penetrating the three works in question, it 
simply renders conclusive the measureless despair of the 
author’s moral teaching. Centuries upon centuries have passed 
since Aischylus wrote his Promethean trilogy, and only the 
gloomiest part of that trilogy remains; since that masterpiece 
was lost and found, Christianity has been, with its lights and 
its awful shadows ; not a god of the old mythology remains, 
not a shadow of the lost superstition abides; empires have 
risen or fallen upon this truth, that Zeus is not, but that Christ, 
whether in the flesh or the spirit, is and shall be—a truth which, 
now-a-days, is as much the spirit of Mr. Spencer’s teaching as 
of that of the late Mr. Maurice ; and yet, for all this, for all 
the lapse of centuries and the roll of opinion, that sculptured 
** Prometheus’ remains a more enlightened and enlightening 
thing than the figure of this other Toiler, working in all the 
illumination of the modern “idea.” If the greatest poet of 
our generation has read upon the page of modern history only 
this one word “ avayke,”’ or fatality, and if this miserable word 
is the centre of his creed and ours, then well may we wish that 
we, like Aidschylus, had been Pagans, “ suckled in a creed out- 
worn.’ We shall endeavour to show, further on, that the 
defects of Victor Hugo are not necessarily those of his gene- 
ration, and that, for those who read between the lines, even his 
most hopeless utterances are far removed from sceptical despair ; 
but his fault is, that while his reason is illuminative and propa- 
gandist to a degree, his imagination, for reasons partly national 
and partly literary, is to a deplorable extent retrospective and 
overshadowed with gloom. Feuerbach in his darkest mood is 
as cheerful as this poet in his brightest. He preaches a hazy 
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doctrine of democracy, as if he were opening one of the seals 
of an Apocalyyse. lis ideas are often divine, his creations are 
more frequently devilish. At his highest he is a dark angel, 
moving in the shadow of his own wings; at his lowest, he is a 
nightmare. From a literary point of view even he is alarming. 
Two-thirds of his words are about as valuable as the contents 
of the daily journals. The remaining third is more precious 
than any other imaginative utterance now heard in Europe, and 
yet, though its power of putting great.and vague ideas into 
colossal forms is unexampled, it contains a philosophy of mere 
misery, a morality to be surpassed even among the sweepings 
of those sophists Mr. Grote loved ‘‘ not wisely but too well.” 
Let us turn back to Adschylus, and examine a little closer 
into his altitude as a poet and his claims as a teacher. LHvery 
one knows that he remained throughout his life what Victor 
Hugo began by being—an aristocrat, a worshipper of the 
ancient order. He was a Hupatrid, a member of the proud old 
nobility ; and he preserved to the end the dignity, the hauteur, 
and the prejudice of his class. More noteworthy still is the 
fact that he was born at Kleusis. It is no part of our purpose 
to enter into the controversy as to whether or not he was 
actually “ initiated’”’ into the Mysteries; certain it is he pre- 
served for them a holy and deep-seated awe, and that they had 
a mystic influence upon his intellect and on his style ; so that 
even Aristophanes, in the “ Frogs,” makes him invoke Demeter : 


Anpntep 1) Opéraca thy e€unv Ppéva, 
eval me TOV cov aELov wuoTnplov !* 


It would be more to the point to examine what these Mysteries 
eventually were, had we leisure and erudition for such an 
inquiry ; the truth, however, is involved in hopeless darkness, 
and scholars are hopelessly disagreed, some seeing in the 
Mysteries a solemn and sublime preservation of primitive 
theology, while others find in them only Phallic symbols and 
debasing orgies. With the last-named opinions, however, only 
pedants could agree. he grandeur of the very temple itself, 
the style of its architecture, the solemnity of its surroundings, 
were alone enough to dispel merely debasing associations ; and 
when we add to the testimony of Adschylus himself that of 
such men as Sophocles and Pindar, we cannot but believe that 
the Mysteries, whatever some of their external forms may have 
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been, had a deep and beautiful meaning, and a purifying influ- 
ence. This much being conceded, we have little or no diffi- 
culty in comprehending the right character of Aischylus him- 
self. He isa veritable Priest of Eleusis, uttering his oracles 
in mighty verse. He accepts the ancient myths without doubt 
and without hesitation. The overthrow of Kronos by Zeus is 
as truly. a fact to him as the creation of the world in six days 
is a fact to an orthodox English bishop. He believes in the 
old theogony, and he knows every one of its members as a 
Roman Catholic knows his saints. His faith is mighty within 
him. To regard these wondrous shapes as mere symbolism, 
as mere abstract attributes idealized into divine persons, to 
think of Prometheus as mere “ Forethought,” in the spirit of 
a didactic essay by a modern philologist, would be as much 
heresy in his eyes as to accept the Bible simply as “‘ supreme 
literature” is heresy in the eyes of the editor of the Record. 
The order of things has been told him, and by that order he 
abides. But the very law of that order, he perceives, is con- 
stant change. ‘The better displaces the worse, in heaven as on 
earth. Zeus has reigned, but Zeus must fall. 

Here a difficulty interposes. It is clear that the poet uses 
the word “ Zeus” in two ways—using it sometimes to describe 
the personality of the tyrant who deposed Kronos and tortured 
Prometheus; but at other times, and more frequently, to 
denote (‘‘in a mystery,” as John Bunyan would express it) the 
supreme and divine Idea which, through all human and super- 
human interpositions, works for righteousness. Nothing could 
be more explicit and tremendous in its abuse of the Olympian 
JnpivipvaL than the whole of the ‘‘ Prometheus.” Zeus is the 
synonym for everything that is treacherous, lecherous, inces- 
tuous, suspicious, tyrannous, loveless, hopeless, and diabolical. 
Milton is far kinder to the devil than A‘schylus is to the Father 
—such a Father !—as contemptible in-the Greek fragment as 
in the lovely English poem of Shelley. ‘There can be no mis- 
take about it, and the vituperation is given all round. But 
who can imagine for a moment that Aischylus, in the following 
passage of the ‘‘Agamemnon,” is singing of the same 
Being? 

“ Zeus, whoe’er he be, 
Whether that name be pleasing in his ear 
By which I call him now: 
For, weighing well all other names, I fail, 
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When seeking from my soul 
To cast away all care, 
To fathom any but this name of Zeus. 


“For One who reigned of old, 
Full of the might of war, . 
Is fallen, and is no more; 
And one who followed him 
Hath fallen in his turn. 
But Zeus abides, and he who woos him well 
Shall surely reap the wisdom of the wise. 


“ Yea, Zeus is he whom we must woo with prayer, 

And with ovations, would we prosper well— 
He who to wisdom leads us, making sure 

Sad teachings wrought from pain ; 

For in the dead of night 
Come conscience-waking cares and agonies, 
And mortals then against their wills grow wise. 
Such grace, I trow, is shed by the Immortals, 
Seated above on their eternal thrones.” * 


No, this is not the Divine Tyrant, but the Divine Idea which 
has displaced him, and taken the name of which he is 
aunworthy. 

Again, in the “‘ Suppliants ” :-— 


* Calm, without effort, is the work of Zeus: 
Thron’d loftily, he works, we know not how, 
His perfect will.” 


Again in “ Kumenides ” :— 
* All things he rules, unwearying, with no toil.” 


This is the one God that abides, though the many change 
and pass; this is the supreme Spirit, far more akin to the 
To ’Epwpevov of Aristotle, and the eternal “Ich” of Fichte 
than to the colossal Constitutional Monarch overthrown by 
Demogorgon. ‘This more resembles the “stream of tendency 
that works for righteousness,” than the wicked Impostor who 
carried into divine life the indecency of a Nero and the cruelty 


* Above is part of the extraordinary first chorus of the ‘“ Agamemnon,” 
afterwards alluded to again. No attempt is made to translate it literally or 
rythmically ; it is quite untranslatable, and we merely attempt to convey its 
spirit. The confusion of Zeus himself with the daiudves (here, however, trans- 
lated Immortals”) is an example of the poet’s perplexing way of mingling 
modern Athenian conceptions with the old theogony. 
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of a Tiberius. In a word, the poet, half unconsciously, is 
intoning the music of that monotheism which interpenetrates 
all polytheistic systems, and of which he is as certain as Plato 
himself. Zeus, thus conceived, is not merely “mighty of the 
mightiest,” as the same poet, indeed, calls him; he is the 
“secret force destroying wrong, as water weareth stone ;” he 
is the everlasting Principle by which truth is vindicated from 
generation to generation, and through which suffering becomes 
self-compensating and divine; he is the Quiet Waters that re- 
ceive the virgin corpse of Io in the end, and he is the Peace 
that broodeth like a dove in heart of the triumphant Titan. But, 
far more than this, he is Supreme Justice, Lord and Master of 
the Erinnyes, ever urging them on to righteous vengeance, 
until (as in the “ Orestes”), Nature is vindicated, and they 
drop to sleep. 

If, as is believed, Aischylus designed the masks for many 
of his characters, as well as assisting otherwise in the artistic 
and scenic decorations ; and if these masks of bronze answered, 
as they must have done, to the tragic ideas of their creator, 
his heart must often have ached in their fashioning. Well 
might the Greek Theatre be formed on a mighty scale, with 
the quiet heavens overhead, figures of superhuman height 
moving on the stage, masks of mysterious awe glimmering far 
away. No human face could have borne throughout a play the 
fixed expression of monotonous pain of an Cidipus, an Orestes, 
or, above all, a Clytemnestra ; no living actor could have per- 
sonated these characters in what is now known as the natural 
style without emotion bordering on madness. In assisting at 
their show, we are passing, as it were, under the very shadow 
of God. The infinite sibilations of the “Inferno” are not 
more real than the cries we hear from those brazen throats ; 
yet we take comfort from the very mistiness and vagueness of 
the forms. Lear’s thin, human cry tears our heart-strings, 
but the wild sob of Orestes comes to us subdued into a prayer. 
We hide our faces from the sight of the “ pretty princes 
smothered in the Tower,” from little Arthur’s pleading face 
held up to Hubert— 


“ Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? ” 


This is too common—pitiful; we cannot bear it; but the 
slaughter of Agamemnon, and the torture of Prometheus, 
and the murder of Cassandra, and the death of Clytemnestra 
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by the fruit of her own womb, all these we can bear, because 
they are less realities than symbols, seen in a shrine, of natural 
laws vindicated despite unnatural passions, and of the Divine 
Justice and Pity which is ever awaiting to redeem the deeds 
of guilt. To read the ‘‘ Agamemnon” or the “ Prometheus” 
alone, is like ending at the murder scene in Macbeth, or 
stopping at the early books of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Hach play 
bears the same relation to its group that each act of Shake- 
speare bears to a complete drama. We must read on until the 
end if we wish to receive the sacrament of a Greek Trilogy. 
In the Oresteian group, fortunately preserved for us intact, we 
get the whole picture complete, with all its issues and its com- 
pensations. In the case of the ‘ Prometheus,” we have to 
guess the beginning and the end ; and fortunately we can do so 
with ease and pleasure ; but it is not too much to say that we 
could better spare three or four of the plays of Shakespeare, 
or, better still, one entire half of the Elizabethan dramas, than 
the lost ‘‘ Prometheus Purophoros” and “ Prometheus Ano- 
menos’ of Aischylus. The loss of the play last named, com- 
monly known as the ‘‘ Prometheus Solutus,”’ is simply incom- 
mensurable. Not even the lovely lyric drama of Shelley, 
which we owe to it, can make that loss endurable. Nay, for 
that one lost masterpiece, we would freely exchange any exist- 
ing masterpiece, with two exceptions, ‘‘ King Lear,” and 
the “ Inferno.” 

Only less wonderful than the “ Prometheus” is the 
“Agamemnon.” Here, as in the other, the spirit is wrath- 
ful, religious, and terrible. It is not our purpose to recapitu- 
late its features, as we did those of the ‘‘ Prometheus ;” such a 
recapitulation is unnecessary for the purposes of this paper. 
In some respects, the “Agamemnon” is unequalled. The 
first chorus of Argive elders is, without any exception whatever, 
the weirdest, most wonderful, soul-overwhelming pieces of 
melody to which the human ear ever listened. It is, even apart 
from those solemn religious suggestions in which it abounds, 
a sacred oratorio without any parallel; and delivered in the 
Greek amphitheatre, with ail due pomp of accompaniment and 
gesture, it must have been as awe-inspiring in its rapid, mys- 
terious imagery, as the very intonations of Eleusis itself. Un- 
fortunately, it is untranslatable. Other Greek choruses may 
be rendered with a dim approach to the reality, but this chorus 
it is simply impossible to render at all. It has all the volume 
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of the Psalms of David, with all the music of the ancient 
world. As one reads it, one cannot help believing that its 
melody was found in some old oracle, which caught it from 
the murmur of the neighbouring sea. It comes like a con- 
juration. 


’ 


” ” , ‘ > 
*“audwvov, atdwov €éiTré, TO 0’ ED VIKATM.” 


And no sooner has it ended, than there rises up, pale, 
terrible, crowned, with a mask fixed into one white gleam of 
murderous resolve, the shadowy figure of Clytemnestra. But 
God, in that deep music, has been invoked, is with us, is 
watching, and we donotfear. ‘That awful woman may move on 


to her revenge—the bath is prepared wherein the corse of 
Agamemnon will soon be lying—all will be fulfilled as has 
been fated from the beginning (since crime breeds crime, and 
of Agamemnon’s own sowing springs the bloody seed) ; but 
still, God is with us, with the spectators as with the actors, 
and we gaze on. Thus fortified, we can bear even Cassandra’s 
piteous wail, which is soon heard rising to the very heaven 
of heavens. For we are not met merely beholding a play; we 
are partaking in a holy ceremony, by which God will be surely 
justified. Far different, here observe, is the art of Shake- 
speare. He too wrote his “ Agamemnon,” calling Clytem- 
nestra Lady Macbeth, and Aegisthus Macbeth, and his work, 
far inferior as it is, parades these humanizing touches which in 
a purely divine tragedy are purely incidental. Supreme pity 
is his last word, not supreme justice and religion. As we see 
the bloody Thane staggering across the stage in his last in- 
firmity, crying, 


“T have lived long enough—my way of life 
Is falling into the sere, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have.” 


we almost forget his crimes, in the utterness of our pity for his 
poor humanity. There is pity too, but of a sublimer sense, 
in the “ Agamemnon.” When in the “ Libation pourers,”’ 
Clytemnestra falls at her son’s feet seeking mercy and 
crying, 

“T reared thee—I would fain grow old with thee!” 
and when, after slaying her, Orestes cries, 
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* May the Great Sun, beholding all we do, 
Bear witness for me, that I justly wrought 
This doom upon my mother !” 


we are too awe-stricken for pity. Fate is speaking through 
the very lips of the Avenger, and Zeus is approving. Yet 
even as we hear we know, from vague murmurs of the Chorus 
and from certain sublime expressions of Orestes himself, that 
all is not yet well, that Orestes has violated a natural law even 
in avenging his own father, and that vengeance is not man’s, 
but God’s. We do not weep, as in Shakespeare; we pray. 
We do not turn away sadly conscious of human problems, 
tenderly stirred by human voices, as we do when we close a 
play of the great feudal poet ; we come away as froma temple, 
not wholly comforted, but reverent, and resolved. 

The great Greek masterpieces owe no small part of their 
inconceivable splendour as exercises of religion to the exis- 
tence of the Chorus. The Chorus, is, as it were, the idealized 
human spectator, ever prepared with comment on events too 
strange for comprehension. Its members, from their position 
round the Thymele, midway between actors and audience, are 
enabled, as the play proceeds, to give expression to the emo- 
tions which are disturbing the bosom of every spectator who 
possesses a particle of human nature. In a modern perform- 
ance, we must repress our pleasure and pain, no matter how 
strongly they are excited. In forming actually as in imagina- 
tion part of the audience at a Greek play, we are perpetually 
entering our fiery protest against iniquity, and calling aloud to 
God for his retribution. The moment our emotion masters 
and suffocates us, the Choragus finds voice in our name. Our 
human nature is vindicated. It is we ourselves, so to speak, 
no mere person of the drama, who conduct that fierce dialogue 
with the contemptuous Aegisthus at the end of the “‘ Agamem- 
non.” We hiss at, deride, insult, mock, and defy the 
obnoxious character. 


“ Thrive on, stuff, gorge thy fill, polluting right!” 
we shriek ; and when he threatens us, we cry tauntingly, 


1» 


‘* Boast on, and crow—like a cock beside his hen 


Our hootings and exclamations follow him as he retires, led off 
by Clytemnestra, and the curtain falls. Again in the “ Pro- 
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metheus ”” when the Okeanides uplift their voices against the 
iniquities of the Olympian tyrant, we are the Okeanides. We 
call aloud, that the heavens and the earth may hear us, 


Of all the gods, what god is there so cruel 
That he rejoiceth in thy sufferings!” 


We cling around him, soothing and comforting him, and even 
when Hermes threatens us with the fiery levin if we remain, 
we do not go. Nay, we are even those fierce Erinnyes, hound- 
ing Orestes from land to land—for our human nature sickens 
at matricide, and we are not appeased until we receive full 
atonement, in utter contrition and devotion of sacrifice ; then, 
as the Eumenides, our cries are still. 

Thus, as we have indicated, the spectator of a Greek play 
is assisting at a religious service, in which he joins when the 
emotion masters him—not wildly and madly, but in a solemn 
spirit befitting the tragedy of great human issues. He who 
reads his Bible and finds it holy, and yet can read his 
“ Aischylus ” and call it pagan, has much to learn as to whatis 
and what is not edification. If Isaiah and Ezekiel are prophets, 
Prometheus and the rest are prophets too. ‘The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness never uttered solemner warning to man 
than do the Argive Elders of the divine chorus. If the Lord 
God of the “‘ Psalms” is terrible and overwhelming, the Lord 
God of the “ Suppliants ” is beautiful and wise : 


“* Our sire is He, creator of our being, 
Monarch whose right hand worketh well his will, 
Lord of our race and ruler of our line, 
In counsels deep recording ancient things, 
Planning and ordering all, the great Taskmaster!” 


It is something also to know that this Being, unlike that other 
beloved of King David and dear to the Jews, is not to be 
entreated on our side when our thought is of battles and our 
sign is a Sword; that He will not utterly annihilate our 
enemies and deliver them into our hands, even when those 
enemies are Philistines and unbelievers ; that He will avenge 
crime and punish sin, even after the lapse of a thousand years ; 
and yet withai, that He is gentle and will bless us, if we only 
have the heart to suffer and be strong. To suffer!—This, 
then is the spirit of Greek tragedy in its highest examples: 
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the triple “anarchy” of Victor Hugo attacking Man on all 
sides, Man suffering at all points, yet above and beyond all, 
the reality and ever-abiding presence of divine compensations. 
More than this, the szrety that suffering, though persistent 
and patience-slaying, is not efernal—that only one thing is 
Kternal, the Supreme Idea, the Infinite Pity and Justice of 
God. Nor does it matter much in partaking this tragic sacra- 
ment, on what God we call: whether we are addressing and 
thinking of the vods of Anaxagoras, Plato’s Idea of the Good, 
Aristotle’s mparov xiwouv, King David’s Jehovah, Comte’s 
Grand Etre, or Mr. Spencer’s great Unknowable, it matters 
not, so long as we are agreed that this God is, as Mr. Arnold 
might express it, the one fixed Law and Intelligence which 
works for righteousness. ‘Two vital principles are forced upon 
us—Nemesis from without, Endurance from within. ‘The vic- 
tory of the former principle over the latter, is the triumph of 
the human Will. 

Two thousand three hundred and thirty-one years have 
elapsed since the death of Aischylus, which took place two 
years after the representation of his masterpiece, the Oresteian 
Trilogy. In that mighty interval many poets have arisen, but 
(setting aside Dante, whose genius, however, was too exclu- 
sively personal and lyrical) not one poet, so far as we know, 
has dared to take upon himself the Auschylean mantle; until, 
in our own day, a * great genius has so dared, with results too 
extraordinary, perhaps, for a hasty contemporary estimate. 
Tke comparison may seem exaggerated, especially in the eyes 
of those worthies to whom no fame is first-rate that is not 
centuries removed in time, and who simply cannot conceive 
that demigods were ever contemporary. It is no exaggeration, 
however, to say that Victor Hugo is the Aischylus of this 
generation—the heir, doubtless, of a meaner time, and the 
inheritor of a lower art—but the prophet, too, in his turn, of 
miracles to come. 

As headstrong as Aischylus, and as grim ; as solemn in his 
presentation of archetypal forms and pictures, as musical 
sometimes in his conjuration of these forms into life ; not one 
whit less credulous than that other, though he inherits all the 
knowledge of the ages, all the science of the age; sceptic, too, 
as to God the Constitutional Monarch, but adoring as to God 
the Infinite Idea; a prophet, a poet, who has never been 
known to smile, scarcely to weep, and therefore master neither 
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of smiles nor tears (which were Shakespeare’s birthright) ; 
physically resembling A‘schylus, as any one may see by com- 
paring the photograph of one with the traditional likeness of 
the other; morally and intellectually resembling him, to a 
degree which suggests a transmigration of souls! Such, then, 
is Victor Hugo, last of those sublime Frenchmen who have 
been, ever since the Encyclopedia, our intellectual spendthrifts, 
enriching all Europe with ideas, and receiving scanty gratitude 
inreturn. Even herein England, where intellectual fashions are 
so supremely “respectable,” his genius is admitted, with the 
qualification that it lacks sobriety, calm, artistic finish, and 
that it offends too often against constitutional religion and 
conventional virtue. ‘The British Matron reads him expur- 
gated, and admits his power; ‘‘ but, then,” she adds, “ his 
ideas are most alarming, and give me the shivers.” Even Mr. 
George Lewes, in some respects an admirable critic, reviewed 
the “ Travailleurs de la Mer,” on its first appearance, without 
enthusiasm, and chiefly devoted himself to emphasizing its 
exaggerations. Again, he has the misfortune to be, politi- 
cally speaking, “red.” He began by singing peans to the 
Bourbon ; but advancing step by step, and book by book, he 
has ended by applauding the Commune, and by adoring one 
king of men who is worth a thousand kings of peoples—Gari- 
baldi. His literary career has been peculiar. Many years 
have elapsed since his advent as the leader of the ‘Theatre 
Romantique filled the aged Goethe with horror, and led him 
to predict a poetic Deluge. With De Vigny and Dumas for 
his lieutenants, he began a theatrical campaign in the Spanish 
fashion, and Romanticism was a nine days’ wonder. Brilliant 
and clever as his dramas are, they are only dramas of purely 
ephemeral worth. ‘The poet was to find his true tongue in the 
language of his own time, not in the language of Francois 
Premier or Charles Quint. But in ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” 
a novel which belongs to the romantic period, he began, while 
still attitudinizing in hat and feather, to conjure in the name 
of Nature ; and there arose, in answer to his conjuration, with 
the pet word “anarchy ” written on his brow, Quasimodo. 
This shapeless Earth-geist, full of all the tenderness and 
passion of the earth, unbeautiful, patient, enduring, powerful, 
tender, was seen at war with all those evil forces which were 
once named Religion, and by his side there blossomed the 
flower of revolt, Esmeralda. ‘The story is a lovely one, despite 
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its pitiable gloom—almost approaching true tragedy in some 
of its issues; but there has passed across it the sickly breath 
of Balsac, and it droops into third or fourth rank as fiction. 

The Spectre, the Earth-geist, once thus invoked, was not 
soon to be appeased. He who, in the spirit of Doctor Faustus, 
calls up the secret forces of the elements, and compels them 
into some attendant shape, has generally some difficulty in 
“laying”’ them again ; and Victor Hugo, from the hour of his 
creation of Quasimodo, has been at the mercy of that type. 
Jean Valjean, Gilliatt, and the Laughing Monster in ‘‘ ? Homme 
qui rit,” are so many repetitions and amplifications of Quasi- 
modo, engaged at the same old hopeless business—fighting 
Zeus, in all his horrible forms and execrable disguises. Nor 
is the poet less faithful to his own fragile type of woman. 
Cosette, Déruchette, and Dea are merely pseudonyms for 
Esmeralda. And here it may be remarked, in passing, that 
Victor Hugo, like nearly every modern, fails miserably as a 
painter of female character. His women, when they are not 
mere animals, with the passions of brewer's draymen, are so 
many inanities washed in water-colours. The secret of their 
failure is not far to seek, lying as it does in the over-strong 
virility of the poet’s imagination. His masculine conceptions 
being types of exaggerated power, his feminine conceptions 
naturally become types of exaggerated weakness. They are 
pretty, they bloom, and they die. Compared with the divine 
female creations of Greek tragedy, they are as poor as the 
“beauties of Byron” engraved in an old Annual. In the 
ancient theatre, all the power was not res:rved for man, nor 
all the suffering. Woman, too, was to become sublime by 
bearing sublime burthens; woman, too, was to rise supreme 
above the malignity and cruelty of Zeus, and to turn to eter- 
nal marble in the glory of her accomplished and triumphant 
will. A Niobe remains in stone, a thing of deathless woman- 
hood. Electra, Antigone, and Alcestis also remain, certain of 
their immortality as the stars of heaven; for of their very 
womanhood was wrought their glory, and they were as strong 
to resist as Gilliatt himself, though, unlike him, they did not 
become hideous by aggression. 

Victor Hugo, then, cannot paint women; it is almost 
doubtful whether he paints men; but for producing in colossal 
cipher the abstract forms of masculine forces, he is without a 
rival. He is the Frankenstein of the democratic Idea, the 
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humanizer of the wild elements of anarchy; and the figures 
he uses, though of human likeness, and full of appeals to the 
human soul, are simply superhuman types like those of Greek 
tragedy, elevated like them in the cothurnus, and speaking like 
them through the mask. They move to and fro on a mighty 
stage, with a background of the mountains and the sea. They 
contend with monsters and with phantoms. The “ Picuvre”’ 
is as horrible, to all intents and purposes, as the three swan- 
shaped Phorkides, with only one eye and tooth between them 
all. The skeleton of Clubin is more appalling than the ghost 
of Clytemnestra. The Winds of the Douvres are as frightful 
as the Humenides. The evil genius of “ Les Misérables,” 
Thénardier, is more diabolical than the ‘‘ Gorgons, serpent- 
tressed, hating men.” Again, even as to the number of per- 
formers, he never, at the utmost, exceeds the third actor. 
He himself is the Choragus, and a very bad Choragus ; for his 
eternal volubility, though seeming in the name and interests of 
the spectator, goes far to spoil the play. For example, instead 
of the mighty music from around the Thymele, we get such 
reflections as the following :— 


* Essayez de vous rendre compte de ce chaos, si énorme qu'il 
aboutit au niveau. II est le récipient universal, réservoir pour les 
fécondations, creuset pour les transformations. Il amasse, puis dis- 
perse ; il accumule, puis ensemence; il dévore, puis erée. II regoit 
tous les égouts de la terre, et il les thésaurise. II est solide dans le 
fangeux, liquide dans le flot, fluide dans l’effluve. Comme matiére 
il est masse, et comme force il est abstraction. II égalise et marie 
les phénoménes. Il se simplifie par l’infini dans la combinaison. 
C’est 4 force de mélange et de trouble qu’il arrive a la transparence. 
La diversité soluble se fond dans son unité. Ila tant d’ éléments 
qu'il est lidentité. Une de ses gouttes, c’est tout lui. Parce qu’il 
est plein de tempétes, il devient l’equilibre Platon voyait danser les 
sphéres; chose étrange 4 dire, mais réelle, dans la colossale évolu- 
tion terrestre autour du soleil, l’océan, avec son flux et reflux, est le 
balancier du globe,” etce., etc. 


Protracted over innumerable pages, this sort of thing becomes 
distracting. It is more like Euripides than Adschylus, but it 
is far below even Euripides. It is worthy, in fact, of—“ Monte 
Christo ;” still more worthy of M. Louis Figuier, who popu- 
larizes science for the unscientific in illustrated volumes of 
rubbish. It is certainly not worthy of the master-poet of this 
generation. It is not merely worthless in itself, but it has a 
most demoralizing influence on inferior artists. 
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A few remarks may naturally be made here on the character 
of the modern novel, and its relation to other works of Art. 
There is no absolute reason, that we perceive, why the novel 
should not be infinitely more perfect than our greatest novel- 
ists choose to make it, why it should not take artistic rank 
just under the very highest poetry; and there is this much to 
be said for it against all other finer products, that it appeals 
to all classes of the community alike, and carries broadcast 
seeds which our poets lock up in the ivory caskets of mystic 
and rhythmic speech. In our own day we have seen some half 
dozen novel-poems, of the finest and most delightful workman- 
ship—Canon Kingsley’s “ Hypatia” and ‘‘ Westward Ho,” 
Reade’s first version of the ‘‘ Cloister and the Hearth,’ Haw- 
thorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,’ Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond,” and 
Dickens’ ‘ Copperfield.’ None of these excellent works, 
however, are so distinctly and emphatically poetic as the novels 
of Victor Hugo. Most perfect and finished as works of Art 
are the novels of the late Nathaniel Hawthorne, most finished 
of all ‘ The Scarlet Letter,”’ an effusion of terrible and stupefy- 
ing gloom, but wonderfully finely wrought. If Victor Hugo 
had been fettered by an art as rigid as that of Hawthorne, 
and had restricted the size of his canvas accordingly, he would 
have escaped all those mad splashes of the brush which dis- 
figure his best pairting. Confined to the compass of the 
“‘ Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer’? would have 
been of double its present value. We want all its gold, but 
not any particle of its dross. ‘ Les Misérables,” too, might 
be curtailed one-half with tremendous advantage. As for 
“L’Homme qui Rit,’ we are not so sure that it might not 
have been curtailed altogether, for one-third of it is hideous, 
another third of it is nasty, and the remaining third is only a 
repetition of what its author has said better elsewhere. Hach 
of these works, despite its prose form, is a poem—a work which 
could have been expressed as well, or better, in verse. Why 
then did Victor Hugo, whose command of metrical effects is so 
consummate, abandon them in composing his greatest works? 
Because, the truth must be admitted, he perceived thatthe Novel, 
with all its limitations, bears the same relation to this generation 
that the Tragic Drama did to the generation of Aischylus, in so 
far as it is the resource and study of the entire reading world. 
During the annual period of the dramatic performances, it was 
the simple duty of every Athenian citizen to attend and behold 
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them ; they were produced for the delight and edification of 
the Many, not for the esthetic gratification of the Few; and 
although their poetic claims were privately adjudicated by 
delicate critics, their general appeal was to the public. It 
would be going too far to compare the productions of what was 
essentially a religious festival with modern productions created 
only for the pleasure of the hour; but the Novel bears at least this 
resemblance to Greek tragedy—it gratifies, when successfully 
written, an enormous assemblage of people. Its literary form 
may be loose, its influence ephemeral, its appeals undignified ; 
but surely these are results which have nothing to do with the 
question—whether or not a prose story may not be as perfect 
in its way as a Greek tragedy ?—or at any rate, to reduce 
the question to a closer issue, infinitely more perfect than 
any novelist, with the exception perhaps, of Hawthorne, 
chooses to make it? We know scarcely any modern fiction 
in three volumes, for example, which would not have been 
infinitely better if restricted to one volume ;—always except- 
ing, of course, those collections of humorous sketches which 
constitute a story by Thackeray or Dickens, and in which an 
infinity of diverting characters are introduced almost at hap- 
hazard, with no very special adherence to a serious chain of 
interest. Examine, for example, that very elaborate work of 
art, George Eliot’s ‘“Romola.”’ No contemporary work is 
better conceived, with more admirable characters and a more 
tragic plot ; yet, has any student ever read it through with 
anything but weariness, due to the masses of unemotional 
verbiage by which the ideas are wrapt, disguised, and over- 
clouded. This, however, is an example of a novel without 
spontaneity, rather than of inordinate length, and it is doubt- 
ful if any mere compression could make “ Romola” the 
tragedy it ought to have been. Turn to awork of far humbler 
pretensions, but of infinitely higher successes—the ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Here is a poem, simple, spontaneous, hearty, 
beautiful, and brief. This, however, is a mere genre picture; 
and for any parallei in fiction to the mighty creations of the 
Attic stage, we must return to Victor Hugo. Hugo has 
attempted, with more or less success, as we have been 
endeavouring to show, to use the novel, as Aidschlylus used 
the drama, as a vehicle for the highest poetry of which the 
age is capable. ‘The splendour of his achievements has justi- 
fied a perilous experiment, and the question is no longer one 
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of mere Art, in which his inferiority and that of the novel is 
seen and admitted, but of intellectual grasp and moral teach- 
ing, concerning which there will doubtless be an infinity of 
diverging opinions. 

One characteristic must strike at once the most super- 
ficial reader of his novels—their unutterable despair. This 
also is the characteristic of the stories of George Eliot, but 
while her despair is unpleasantly suggestive of the Feuerbach 
she translated in her literary youth, that of Hugo is the despair 
of a Poet. His colossal masculine types, while they triumph 
invariably more or less over the triple anarchy of Religion, 
Society, and Nature, double up like houses of cards before 
the anarchy of their own sentiments—or, as the writer 
expresses it, “of the human heart.” The ocean closes over 
Gilliatt because he cannot with courage endure the contempla- 
lation of a rival’s happiness, not because the nobler part of his 
life has been a failure. Jean Valjean dies broken-hearted, 
not because he has failed to redeem himself utterly from the 
shadow of crime and degraded instinct under which he was 
born, but because he misses the individual filial love which his 
own conscience assures him is not worth the winning. For 
Quasimodo there is justification—he is utterly and cruelly 
crushed down at all points—but for these others there is none 
whatever ; they fail, despite their inexorable will, for want of 
a higher and solemner purpose than could ever be con- 
secrated by the lips of a woman or the embraces of a child. 
They stalk on the stage like Titans—they creep off the stage 
like Liliputians. They win our pity in the end, but not the 
right sort of pity. We expect the sacrament of true tragedy, 
and it is not given. ‘That one word, “ Anarchy,” which 
repelled us at the beginning, is whispered again to us at the 
end. 

It is a solemn thing to discuss a Poet’s religious belief; a 
solemn, and often a useless, thing. Here, however, the ques- 
tion being forced upon us, let us ask, in all humility before the 
mind of a Master, whether the gloominess of his religious 
faith does not leave him, so to speak, in intellectual and 
moral darkness? It would be difficult to state definitely 
what Victor Hugo believes, nor would what he believed matter 
— if the nature of his belief were alittle brighter. In no man’s 
pages does the name of “God” appear so’often, and he uses 
it in the same way as Aischylus to express two ideas, one very 
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execrable, the other very divine; but whether he regards this 
God as the Personal One of theologians, or the pantheistic 
Spirit of Spinoza, or the mysterious Unknowable of the doc- 
trine of Evolution, one thing is certain—he approaches Him 
too much in a mood of despairing gloom. Nor is it Divinity 
alones that he approaches in this manner. Nature herself, he 
regards, or seems to regard, as somethiug horrible, alien, 
treacherous, and forbidding. There is no love in his fear, as 
there was in Shelley’s; for itis not her awful loveliness that 
dazzies him, it is not her mystic voice that awes him, it is not 
her divine touch that thrills him. No poet of equal rank was 
ever so obtuse to her mere beauty. The peace of Words- 
worth, the passion of Keats, the tender pang of Shelley, are 
far from his bosom. He folds his arms upon his bosom, and 
without quailing, gazes upon—an Abyss (L’Abime). The 
Abyss fascinates him till he becomes light-headed, and raves 
about it till its name becomes acatchword. Hesees Monsters, 
Portents, Shadows, Terrors, Horrors inconceivable—all entities 
like Gorgon, all abstractions like the Chimera. He thinks, 
because he is gloomy, there shall be no more cakes and ale. 
He knows the names of all the Winds, but he is indifferent to 


all the flowers. He walks abroad only in the twilight, when 
bats fly and owls cry. His creations are hideous as the forces 
with which they fight. Quasimodo, Jean Valjean, the name- 
less one who Grins, are alike hideous. ‘ Quand Dieu veut,” 


he observes, “il excelle dans l’exécrable.” Victor Hugo him- 


self, however, and not God, is responsible for the ‘ Piéuvre! ”’ 
When Victor Hugo wills, he excells in the execrable, and un- 
fortunately, he wills very often. His pictures are deficient in 
the all-purifying “daylight. He gives us sun, moon, stars, 
earth, clouds, man, woman, bird and beast—all in colossal 
silhouette. 

It is hardly conceivable, then, that gloom so monotonous 
can co-exist with a bright and happy faith. The gloom of 
Auschylus is different ; it is solemn more than terrifying. One 
does not shiver in it, in fear of cold, unseen phantoms that 
“uplift the hair.’ Through it, star-like presences shine at 
intervals, and the presence of Zeus is ever felt. Above all, the 
final word is one of blessing, and the spectator is dismissed as 
with a divine benediction of hands. With Victor Hugo, this 
benediction is missed; nay, our own faith is shaken by what 
we have seen and heard; for if the last word of mighty 
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natures is to be despair and suicide, what are we to hope whose 
natures are not mighty? ‘This persistent dwelling in gloom 
has other results. It makes the poet wild, uncertain, and 
unsteady. It confuses his vision, so that he is apt to mistake 
very harmless human faces for awful portents, and to be 
startled by events which, to the world in general, might seem 
cheerful. He loses clearness of judgment, and falls into super- 
stition. There is a character in one of Mr. Reade’s novels, 
Jael Dence, who sees omens in everything, down to pins and 
needles. Victor Hugo is a literary Jael. Fortified with all 
the culture of the nineteenth century, deep in all its science, 
and strong in all its poetry, he cannot move about the earth in 
peace, or take his place among the creatures of gladness, even 
for a single moment. Very characteristic, for example, is his 
way of looking at the ocean. He has no joy in it, no mighty 
exultation such as Byron felt when he sang— 


‘¢Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


‘*Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests: in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of eternity, the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


“ And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 

Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 

I wantoned with thy breakers ; they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror, ’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do here.” 


He knows not its loveliness, he comprehends not its serenity, 
as Shelley did, as all beauty-loving poets have done. He 
thinks of the monsters in its depths, not of the “ fairily- 
wrought ” shells upon its shore. He regards it as an enemy, 
not as a mighty friend. For these and for many reasons, he 
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does not understand the sea; indeed, it is doubtful if any 
Frenchman ever will. As it is with the great waters, so it is 
with all the rest—to him. He could have conceived Prome- 
theus, perhaps, but not the Okeanides, with the bright sea- 
light shining on their wings, the love and freedom, and 
avnpiOwov yéXacpa of the waves sparkling in their eyes. He 
is the Rembrandt, not the Correggio, of novelists. In stature 
and strength he is an ancient Greek, but the Greek “joy ” is 
an unknown gleam to him. 

So, when we seek the last word of that divine trilogy which 
Aischylus wrote twenty-three hundred years ago, we have to 
turn, not to him who is most like Aischylus in shadowy power 
and colossal imagery, but to our own English poet of the dreamy 
eyes and the silvern-ringing voice. The missing ‘‘ Prometheus 
Anomenos” is not wholly lost to us, so long as we can hear 
the wonderful voice of Shelley singing aloud his solemn and 
impassioned sequel. The ‘ Prometheus Unbound” is, of 
course, a production far too thin and emotional in character to 
be classed quite in the same rank as the marble work of 
Auschylus ; but it is a poem of surpassing modern beauties, 
and its choric portions form a fit peean of triumph and victory 
for the Aischylean Titan. Its early passages are merely a free 
paraphrase of the “ Prometheus Bound,” and the appeal to 
“ earth, heaven,” and “ all-beholding sun,” is the immortal 


“ @ duos arp 
TappHrop TE Yi), 
Kal TOV TavoTTNY KUKNOV ALOU KAXw ! ”” 

done into wonderful blank verse ; just as the line, 

 Suoyeywepov ye TéNaYOS aTNPaS Suns,” 
is the original of Hamlet’s “sea of troubles,” and ‘ éyypadev 
au uvnwoow d€édXTos Ppevov”’ contains Hamlet’s “ tablets of 
my memory.’ Much that follows is too transparently propa- 
gandist to be quite pleasing, and in the scene of the Furies 
there is too much of Lord Byron; but the conception of 
Demogorgon, and the scene in Demogorgon’s cave, and the 
characters of Asia and Panthea, are magnificent beyond com- 
parison. It is with the ethic flavour of the poem, however, 
that we have at present to deal en passant, and this is chiefly 
revealed in the noble melodies of the fourth and last act. 
Here, in her exultation at the freedom of Prometheus, the 
Earth prophesies the triumph and regeneration of man— 

20 
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** Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea ; 
Familiar acts are beautiful through love; 
Labour, and pain, and grief, in life’s green grove, 
Sports like tame beasts, none knew how gentle they could be. 


“ His will, with all mean passions, bad delights, 
And selfish cares, its trembling satellites, 
A spirit ill to guide, but mighty to obey, 
Is as a tempest-winged ship, whose helm 
Love rules, through waves which dare not overwhelm, 
Forcing life’s wildest shores to own its sovereign sway. 


“ All things confess his strength. Through the cold mass 
Of marble and of colour his dreams pass ; 
Bright threads whence mothers weave the robes their children 
wear. 
Language is a perpetual orphic song, 
Which rules with Dedal harmony a throng 
Of thoughts and forms, which else senseless and shapeless were. 


“The lightning is his slave; heaven’s utmost deep 
Gives up her stars, and, like a flock of sheep, 
They pass before his eyes, are number’d, and roll on ! 
The tempest is his steed, he strides the air ; 
And the abyss shouts from her depths laid bare, 
‘Heaven, hast thou secrets? Man unveils me; I have none.’” 


Prometheus, then, has not wrought in vain; his sufferings 
have not been without their reward. The creature of his sub- 
lime and never-ceasing love, Humanity, has become strong, 
beautiful, and free, and the “shadow of white death” has 
passed from the path of liberated Nature. 

In this extraordinary lyric poem of Shelley there is a 
variegated light and sweetness, a continual flow of lovely and 
soul-soothing images, which redeem a certain indefiniteness and 
hollowness of meaning. We are comforted by sheer excess of 
light. Our path is rainbowed witha thousand flowers, our hea- 
vens are throbbing with innumerable stars. A pulse of happi- 
ness throbs through Nature, and we feel it. Now it is this 
abundant joy that we miss in Victor Hugo. He altogether lacks 
Shelley’s divine faith—a faith born of sheer exultation in the 
Beautiful. While Victor Hugo is ever brooding on the 
shadowy side of Nature, Shelley is ever singing on the ethereal 
side. He has none of the strong earthly joy of Shakespeare, of 
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the deep solemn enjoyment of Wordsworth. He soars, like his 
own skylark, through the heart of a shower; and such “ har- 
monious madness” flows from his lips, that the world is con- 
strained to listen. His ‘“‘ Prometheus,” therefore, is, as it were, 
the choric portion of the last act of the Aischylean trilogy ; 
to construct the play completely, as Aischylus would have 
done, is naturally beyond him. If we could conceive the 
faculties of Victor Hugo and Shelley blent together—Hugo 
creating the mighty forms and images of the drama, while 
Shelley supplied the music—we might imagine what the lost 
‘* Prometheus ”’ was, or ought to have been. 

We cannot dismiss the Promethean myth without briefly 
chronicling its influence on the mind of another English poet, 
the scholastic Milton. In the ‘ Paradise Lost,” of this author, 
we have an extraordinary version of the same story, Prome- 
theus appearing under the character of “Satan,” and Zeus 
under the name of the Lord God of the Hebrews. The 
parallel holds in minute particulars. The story of the angelic 
war, in which many of the archangels side with God, and 
many others revolt with Satan, is identical with the story of the 
rebellious Titans. But Satan, with all his power of diatribe, is 
a degraded Prometheus. His malignity is that of a petulant 
schoolboy, and his hatred of humanity is irrational and unin- 
teresting. 


“ Farewell, remorse: all good to me is lost : 
Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold, 
By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign ; 
As man ere long and this new world shall know.” 


This devil is so morally foolish in his didactic wickedness, 
that we have little or no interest in him. But the idea of a 
titanic Human Spirit, loving humanity at large, leading them 
from darkness into the sun, instructing them in purifying arts, 
teaching them all knowledge from pharmacy up to augury, 
this is a sublime idea, and therefore it is imperishable. 
Founded also on eternal truth is the idea of a Supreme Evil 
with whom this Being is at war—the personification of terrible 
and cruel Power, administering and dominating, to damnable 
issues, the elemental anarchy of which he is the awful fruit. 
This Supreme Evil, however, is to fall; above him and beyond 
him “ darkening his fall with victory,” is that’ other Supreme 
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Good, the divine incomprehensible “‘ God ” of all divine poets, 
from Aischylus to Shelley. Nothing is more wonderful in 
Aischylus than his foreshadowing of problems which have 
been the delight of modern science. Primeval man lives 
again in such lines as this :— 


“Through all their days, like phantoms seen in dreams, 
All things they mixed at random, knowing not 
Dwellings of stone that catch the summer sun, 

Nor yet the useful work of carpentry ; 

But deep they dwelt, like swarms of gnats, within 
Dark sunless caverns, with no sign to show 
Frost-laden winter, flower- bearing spring, 

Or summer with her fruits,” etc., etc. 


Such a race as Aschylus pictured needed the Prometheus 
who surely came. For the Spirit of Man is ever far advance 
of humanity at large, and might thus be justly typified in a 
titanic “ Forethought.” Moderns hungry for meanings may 
also discover in the figure of Io, a type of oppressed Woman- 
hood, tortured, polluted, outcast, and utterly at the mercy of 
the Supreme Evil in its earliest and most hateful form of 
unbridled passion. The Voice that comes “ thronging” into 
Io’s “ virgin chambers,’”— 

és Tapevavas Tovs E“ovs Tapnyopovv,— 
was the despair and misery of Woman since the beginning ; 
and not until Zeus fell, and the era of pure knowledge began, 
could the vestal creature walk abroad upon the earth in 
peace. 

We have thus endeavoured to sketch, briefly yet discur- 
sively, the connection of the great Greek tragic poet with 
modern writers, but especially with Victor Hugo. ‘The poetry 
of the world constitutes one great and, as yet, uncompleted 
poem, the final utterance of which shall not be heard until 
humanity has reached the final point of divine knowledge and 
consummate literary expression ; and the rank and worth of 
every poet is to be determined, earlier or later, by his relation 
to the cosmic music of which his song is to forma part. If 
these facts be admitted, as they must unquestioningly be by 
every student of literature, it follows that the criterion of poetry 
is its religious truth—its agreement or discord, in other words, 
with the sum of knowledge which humanity has been dili- 
gently accumulating from time immemorial; and criticised 
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under such conditions, many singers fall into comparative 
insignificance whom we have been accustomed to regard as 
irreproachable bards. Thus, Milton falls into second or third 
rank, while Aschylus rises to the very first. Dante stands 
firm, filling the darkest and saddest chapter of the book; 
while Virgil survives chiefly in the illumination of Dante’s 
page. Goethe is sure of his consecration; but perhaps he will 
be deemed, when the final classification comes, less beloved and 
bright than our own Shelley, less colossal than this other des- 
cendant of the demigods, Victor Hugo. One can hardly con- 
ceive an epoch, however far advanced in time, when the “ Pro- 
metheus” of Aischylus, the “ Inferno” of Dante, the “ Pro- 
metheus Bound” of Shelley, and “ Les Misérables ” of Victor 
Hugo (as divinely real a poem this as any of the rest), will 
become as tedious from all but a purely literary point of view 
as the “‘ Mneid” of Virgil became with the first breath of 
the Renaissance, and as the “ Paradise Lost”? of Milton has 
become in the last light of modernthought. ‘That mere style, 
however wonderful, will not save a poem, is proved by these 
examples. Style is all-important, but it will not avail 
alone. ‘The criterion of a poem is its eternal truth to 
history or human nature. A work hopelessly fettered to 
an effete superstition, or to a weary and uninteresting tra- 
dition, cannot, however exquisitely wrought in the details, 
be classed with first-rate literature. ‘To bring the question 
to an issue, if the gloom of Victor Hugo were less com- 
plete, if his moral teaching were less persistently suicidal, 
his certainty of immortality would be greater than it is. He 
fails to represent his generation in so far as he fails to image 
forth its happiness and its hope, together with those ideal 
aspirations which constitute in all generations what is termed 
‘‘ religion ;”’ and in this respect he is far inferior, for example, to 
Shelley. The charge of atheism has been brought against both 
these poets, and with equal justice and consistency. But the 
atheist is he who disbelieves in light altogether, utterly repu- 
diates that mystic Zeus of whom Aischylus sang, and believes 
that human nature is going headlong to ruin and despair. 
The atheist is he who cries with Schopenhauer that life is 
“a cheat, and a uselessly interrupting episode in the blissful 
repose of nothing.” Theatheist is he who grimly affirms with 
Feuerbach that “ Der Mann ist was er isst.” An atheistical 
poet is an anomaly, an impossibility ; and Shelley, so far from 
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being an atheist, is, of all modern poets, with the exception of 
Wordsworth, the most religious—so constantly in a white heat 
of divine ecstasy and worship, that his music becomes almost 
monotonous. Victor Hugo, on the other hand, is atheistic 
just in so far as he fails to perceive the triumph of human 
nature over all the conditions which mar it, and drag it down. 
He himself, in one of the finest poems of ‘ L’année Terrible,” 
has expressly vindicated himself against the charge of atheism 
brought against him by (mirabile dictu!) a French Bishop ! 
No charge is easier to bring, or harder to bear. As I write, I 
see it, in several journals, brought against a young poet of the 
day, Mr. Algernon Swinburne. The present writer cannot 
certainly be accused of sympathizing unduly with the school 
Mr. Swinburne represents, but he takes this opportunity of 
saying that Mr. Swinburne is an atheist in the sense that 
Shelley was one, and in no other. The wealth of his vocabu- 
lary of abuse should not mislead us. He utters the truth 
as he feels and sees it; he utters it, as a rule, far too 
madly; but the very fury of his invective is a proof that 
he is in earnest. He fights his adversaries with a flail, 
and the weapon too often rebounds, as such weapons will in 
unpractised hands, upon his own head. But for all that, he 
is one of the army of God, and we forgive him all his out- 
rageousness when he speaks, as he occasionally can and will, 
the lovely jlanguage of Sion. _There are far too many real 
atheists in the world—men who hate truth, and have no faith 
in beauty. Let us not class among them any one authentic 
poet, however much his non-poetical utterances may offend our 
prejudices, and even shock our reason. 

And finally, turning back to Victor Hugo, let us remember, 
what perhaps we have been rather forgetting, the utterness of 
his love and charity for all the created world, and especially 
for humanity. There are words in his pages, syllables of 
divine tenderness, sweet enoygh to wake a soul under the very 
ribs of Death ; inexpressibly sad perhaps, but most fond and 
pitiful. Read the story of “ Fautine,” an episode repeated a 
thousandfold in every city and in every street ; read that nar- 
rative of miserable sin and divine maternal tenderness, and 
feel the blinding tears stream down your cheeks in sympathy 
and love. “The pity of it, the pity of it, Iago!” ‘Turn again 
to the history of the good Bishop Myriel, remembering as you 
read that there were some diabolical enough to call even him 
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—“atheist!”? Was ever a picture more benignly soul- 
assuring? What ‘‘anarchy” could long resist the seraphic 
sweetness of the good Bishop’s smile? Victor Hugo’s faith is 
firm—in goodness, in human love, in democracy. Dark as 
many of his premonitions have been, he believes in the world’s 
regeneration. His canvas may be too full of Piéuvres, horrors, 
and chimeras dire; of evil monsters, and of evil men; of cruel 
elements incarnated in titanic forms; but over and beyond 
these, he paints the sunrise—dim, cold, far-off, cheerless as 
yet, but slowly creeping up from the eternal gates of morning. 
His defects are those of his country and of his race—too much 
faith and too little; too much faith in human strength and 
pride, too little faith in the Eternal Calm. Only the other day 
he seemed caught in the whirlwind of a national passion, 
mingling with those who still would conjure up the insatiable 
devil of Battle; this was only for a moment; and soon his 
voice was heard above the storm, preaching charity and peace. 
It would be pitiable if Victor Hugo were only a Frenchman ; 
it would be horrible if the sentiment of nationality had eclipsed 
that sentiment of cosmopolitanism, which sooner or later will 
slay the War Monster for ever. Out of all the mist of con- 
temporary wrath and passion, out of the very darkness of his 
own creed, the great poet emerges, beautiful and wise. No 
nobler figure is to be seen among living men. His greatness 
is without question, his immortality is sare. When he passes 
to the Immortals, his place will be close to Aischylus,—but at 
his feet. 


Norse.—Since the preceding article was written, Mr. G. A. 
Symonds has published, in the Cornhill Magazine, an article in 
which he argues that the lost “ Prometheus,” if restored to us, 
would show the poet’s vindication of Zeus himself as Divine 
Wisdom. Everything that comes from the powerful pen of the 
author of the “ Renaissance,’ must bear literary weight, but in 
the present instance we fancy the arguments overstrained. It is 
almost impossible to regard the threats and taunts of Prome- 
theus as merely dramatic utterances, with which the poet has little 
or no sympathy, and if Mr. Symonds is right, what shall we say 
of Prometheus’ prophecy of the Divine downfall, which is assuredly 
to come ? R. B. 











Che Mill of St. Herbot. 
A BRETON STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 


————_>—_—_. 


CHAPTER I. 
JEAN MARIE. 


Ir was a very stormy afternoon. Although one of the last 
days of April, it seemed as if the equinoctial gales were in full 
fury, and that if the storm of careering, whirling wind lasted 
much longer, the curious old chimneys of the farmhouse of 
Braspart would be carried either into the wood below, or 
into the granite-strewn valley in front, where they would 
certainly dash themselves in pieces on the round grey time- 
honoured stones of Huelgoat. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man was making his way to the 
farmhouse across the bit of half-waste, half-potatc plot in front. 
Between this and the house itself was a yard covered with 
loose straw, just now blowing in all directions, where mud 
and long-legged, lean white pigs did not serve to keep it in 
place. The house was larger than many Breton dwellings, 
as there was a story above the great ground-floor room that 
served for sleeping, eating, and living in; but, like the rest of 
Huelgoat, it was built of granite, and had small and few 
windows, and a thatched roof, grey with weather stains. The 
tall man had to stoop to pass under the arched doorway, and he 
put his hand up to keep his broad-leaved, low-crowned biack 
hat on his head, as he stepped into the passage which divided 
the chief sitting-room from a smaller one at the side of the house. 

“One might as well be at sea.” He gave a frank, hearty 


laugh. ‘‘ Wake up there, Jean Marie. I tell thee the old 
chimneys are shaking in the wind. Rouse up, brother.” 

He walked noisily across the uneven earthen floor, his sabots 
jarring against the stones set every here and there, to a long 
bench in front of the open fireplace,-and put his hand on 
Jean Marie’s shoulder. 
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The man had been sitting crouched in a heap before the 
blazing logs, but he rose at his brother’s touch, and smiled up 
at him, “ Is it thou, Christophe? T was asleep.” 

They would scarcely have been taken for brothers. Chris- 
tophe was tall, and straight, and stalwart ; but he had a young 
irresolute face, frank grey eyes with long black lashes, and 
brown closely-cut hair. Judging by his smooth round cheeks, 
one would have guessed him to be very young: he was, how- 
ever, twenty-three, seven years younger than Jean Marie. 
Christophe was much handsomer than his brother, and much 
healthier-looking. Jean Marie was shorter by a head, and 
though his broad shoulders and deep chest told of much 
strength, his dark yellow skin and colourless lips made him 
look sickly. But there was no weakness in Jean Marie’s face: 
his black hair spread over his shoulders, and hung down 
over his face; and just now, through this, his deep-set black 
eyes seemed to glow with light under their shaggy brows ; his 
long straight nose and stern square jaw were full of deter- 
mination; and, as he smiled at his brother, his gleaming 
white front teeth added to the somewhat savage character 
of his face. His dress was like Christophe’s, a long yellow- 
brown jacket and dark trousers; but Christophe wore a 
knitted blue jersey in place of a shirt, while Jean Marie had 
a brown waistcoat, trimmed with black velvet and decorated 
with two closely-set rows of silver buttons. Both of them 
kept on their immense black hats, and both of them wore 
rusty-looking black gaiters, buttoned with small metal buttons 
up to the knees ; but Christophe's gaiters looked as if they were 
worn to display a finely-developed calf, and Jean Marie’s 
seemed intended to hide his legs, in size more like those of 
a grandfather than of a man of thirty. 

“Well?” He took his pipe out of his mouth, and looked 
inquiringly at Christophe. 

“ Well”—a broad, genial smile lightened up Christophe’s 
pleasant faco—-“ I have decided, brother. I give up the fishery 
for this year at least, and take work with thee here.” 

Jean Marie stretched out his hand, and Christophe clapped 
his broad palm into his brother’s smaller, sinewy grasp with a 
noise that might have been heard across the pig-yard. 

Nothing more was said, but Jean Marie got up and went 
to an old oak table which stood below the window. From a 
deep drawer in this he took two mugs and a tin can, and 
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fillmg the mugs with cider, he nodded to Christophe, and 
drank his mugful off at a draught. Then he went and seated 
himself again in front of the fire. 

**T wish I had not such a soft heart, Christophe.” 

He spoke over his shoulder, for Christophe still stood at 
the table staring through the little window, sipping his cider 
with seemingly little relish. At this, however, he drained 
his mug, set it down, and placed himself on the seat beside 
Jean Marie. 

“Ts it so?” he laughed, “to say the truth, except it be 
towards me, my good friend ’”’—the young man’s eyes looked 
as if tears were in them—‘“TI should not have suspected thee 
of soft-heartedness, Jean Marie.” 

A curious smile, half-humorous, half-stern, curved the 
the elder brother’s straight colourless lips. 

“Thou art ungrateful, Christophe. For thy sake I am 
tempted to ask Widow Rusquec to seek another home ; and put 
thee in possession of the mill of the cascades. I could buy her 
out.” 

Christophe looked confused, he hung his head sheepishly ; 
but Jean Marie’s gaze had gone back to the fire, and he seemed 
to address his next words to the blazing logs. 

*“So long as Mathurin works for the Widow Rusquec, 
things go on pretty much as usual ; but not as they would if thou 
hadst the mill, Christophe ; and Mathurin would be glad enough 
to take service under thee—thou wert always his favourite.” 

“ Poor old Mathurin! I remember the grief it was to him 
when I[ would go to sea.”’ 

“Tf thou hadst stayed at home, my father would have taken 
back the mill when Rusquec died—he always said he meant 
the farm for me and the mill for thee.”’ 

Christophe sighed. 

*¢ And if he had taken back the mill, he would have ruined 
it as he ruined the farm. Brother, thou must have worked 
hard to give the place its old look again.” 

Jean Marie looked proudly round the great room, full of 
Breton comforts ; over his head were open rafters, and depend- 
ing from them a wooden platform, laden with skins of lard, 
sides of bacon, faggots of herbs, and in one corner, a pile of 
tough-looking crépes. lacing the windows stood two tall, dark 
carved oak presses, and on each side'the fireplace were box-bed- 
steads fixed high against the wall; the frames and doors richly 
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carved and ornamented ; beneath these, on each side, was a 
long, carved oak chest ; the mattresses on the beds being piled 
to a great height, it would have been impossible to get into 
them witliout the help of the chests. There were two other 
bedsteads against the opposite wall; and over the fireplace 
hung a long double-barrelled gun. A collector would have 
gloated over the carving on the bed-panels and on the chests, 
and longed to possess them ; but Jean Marie set great store by 
these family relics. His father had ruined himself and his land 
by drinking. In his drunken fits he had been cheated and 
plundered to a large amount; and when he died, it was found 
that the house and furniture were all he had to leave; the land 
had been so neglected that it would take some years to reclaim. 
His widow, a second wife, much younger than her husband, 
demanded her portion imperiously. She even proposed to 
Jean Marie to sell the old furniture which had been in the 
Mao family for generations. Jean Marie had no one to consult 
or study—he stood alone in the world; Christophe had gone 
away to sea years ago, and the young farmer who, till his 
father died, had been kept in entire subjection, resolved to 
wipe off the disgrace which his father had brought on the 
family. He refused to sell even a chair, but he went to see the 
owner of the old chateau near the mill, and got him to advance 
money on the pieces of ancient furniture, with the under- 
standing that if he had not redeemed them in five years, they 
would become the property of the old virtuoso who burned to 
decorate his dilapidated rooms with such relics ; but before the 
stipulated time, interest and principal had been duly paid. 
When Jean Marie had paid off his step-mother’s claims, he 
found himself almost penniless, but he set to work to reclaim 
the land his father had neglected; and when a few months ago 
Christophe grew tired of the hard life of a fisherman on the 
south coast, and came home to Huelgoat, he found a great 
change for the better in the old place: the crops were larger, 
the land thoroughly cultivated, and Jean Marie seemingly far 
better off than ever their father had been. Literally when the 
father died there had been no inheritance for the sons. If Jean 
Marie had not worked early and late for years, he might have 
starved, for he gave up all the money he could make to satisfy 
and silence his greedy, exacting stepmother; but when he had 
worked his way up again, he wrote to Christophe. ‘ Come 
home now, brother, when you please,” the letter said; “ there 
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will always be a home for you, while I live, in the old farm- 
house of Braspart.”’ 

Jean Marie looked round him now, and then his eyes 
turned to his brother. ‘I am glad thou hast settled to stay. 
It has never been the same home since our mother was 
taken, Christophe; well, she was taken from the evil that 
was to come. If she had lived, Mathurin would have been 
here now, instead of taking service at the mill ; she was a peace- 
maker.’ He stopped to light a fresh pipe with a glowing bit 
of the logs. He sat silent for some time. It very rarely hap- 
pened that he talked as much as he had talked this afternoon. 
Jean Marie seldom drank anything but milk or water; his 
father’s bad example, and the stern self-denial his resolution 
had imposed on his habits, had kept him much more sober 
than most men of his age. 

Christophe, naturally of a gayer temperament, drank much 
more freely than Jean Marie did, and despised the thin cider 
which his brother looked on as a treat, and which had given 
him unusual eloquence this afternoon. 

“The Widow Rusquec must have had some man to help 
her,” Christophe said, when the pause had lasted nearly ten 
minutes; “if my father quarrelled with Mathurin, it was better 
that he should go; but I do not wish the widow to be turned 
out for me.” 

All at once Jean Marie smiled; the smile broadened till 
his white teeth gleamed between his dusky lips. ‘I have it, 
Christophe ; thou canst be the miller if thou wilt, and that 
without turning Widow Rusquec adrift. There is Louise, her 
daughter—dost thou remember her? I have not seen her for 
some time, but she must be a grown woman now. Well, what 
dost thou say? Wilt thou marry her? She has not much of 
a dowry, but she has been taught by a good thrifty mother.” 

He clapped Christophe on the back and laughed. 

The young man grew red, and looked shy and vexed. ‘I 
marry a wife! no, I thank thee.” 

At this Jean Marie laughed again. ‘I am but joking; 
thou art too young, my boy, to think of marriage. Women 
are encumbrances where they are not needed, and they are 
not needed here while we have Jeanne e 

“Ah, Jeanne—where is she?” Christophe started up 
abruptly. ‘She promised me some knit stockings. I must 


go find her.” 
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He went out and looked into the room across the passage. 
Jean Marie looked after him, and smiled grimly. 

““T have frightened the lad by hinting at marriage; no, 
he is right, we want no wives here; but I may as well see 
Mother Rusquec, and find out what her views are. It is possible 
she may be tired of keeping on the mill; ‘Mathurin grows 
old, and it is a fearsome, lonely spot for two women to 
live in.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MILL. 


Tue village of St. Herbot is about four miles from Huelgoat, 
but the mill of Rusquec lies high above the solitary grey old 
church, and stands at the beginning of the cascades. In sum- 
mer-time the cascades are comparatively quiet. One hears their 
roar as one mounts through the thick steep wood which over- 
hangs the road ; but it is subdued, not like the awful thunder 
that in winter and spring-time seems to make the old tree 
trunks rock, as the torrent swelled by the mountain floods falls 
more than one hundred feet, and then rushes violently along the 
rocky river-bed for nearly six hundred feet farther. Such 
rocks too! huge boulders of granite, and yet mere playthings 
in the hands of the giant Guéord, who flung them, so tradition 
says, into the river-bed, in order to clear the ground of his 
friend, a Druid who dwelt on the Ill which overhangs the 
torrent. 

The ground all round the mill is strewn with these rocky 
fragments, and it is a hard matter to get space for even a 
cabbage garden—that necessity of a Breton household. The 
cottage belonging to the mill is so perched among the rocks, that 
it is a wonder it has not been carried away when the torrent, 
which sweeps so close by, has been more swollen than usual. 
The house is a miniature of the braspart farmhouse, except 
that one steps at once into the family room; there is no 
entrance passage, and the sweet breath of the cows comes 
through an arched opening on one side; cocks and hens cluck 
in and out through this opening, in search of stray crumbs, 
which Louise or her mother may have let fall from their supper. 

There is no table spread for this meal. ‘The old woman in 
her black gown and white muslin cap, the long lappets of 
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which are pinned behind her head, sits on one side of the open 
fireplace, with a red bowl on her knees ; Louise sits opposite. 
She is dressed like her mother, except that she wears greenish 
blue instead of black, and that the long broad-hemmed ends of 
her cap reach nearly to her waist. She has a keen appetite, for 
while her mother plays with her wooden spoon, and looks 
seriously into the fire, the girl goes on swallowing spoonful 
after spoonful of the crépe and sour butter-milk which makes 
her supper. 

A much larger red bowl, filled with the same uninviting- 
looking meal, is on the long oak table that stands across 
the room, between the front door and the back window, for 
the only light from the front of the house comes through the 
open half of the entrance door. 

“‘ Mathurin'‘is late for his supper; ” the girl looked at the 
bowl on the table; “he will be hungry, poor old man! hast 
thou anything in the pot, mother, to warm him with this cold, 
windy evening? he works so hard.” 

“Thou art a spendthrift, Louise.’ Madame Rusquec’s 
heavy severe face did not soften even when she looked at her 
pretty daughter; “‘ meat costs too dear to eat every day, and 
Mathurin had ragout at dinner-time.” 

“ Well, mother, thou knowest best, and the money is thine, 
but it seems to me that men need meat more than we women 
do; they have more need of strength.” 

Madame Rusquec shook her head, and drew down her long 
upper lip. 

“Thou hast yet to begin life, Louise; thou knowest no- 
thing. Mathurin works fairly, but then he is a paid servant ; 
if he were my husband would he take so large a share of labour ? 
No, no. Wait, child, wait; thou art but a child. I am not 
vexed with thee”—this because she saw tears in the bright 
blue eyes—‘ thou canst not have the knowledge without the 
sorrow, and I would keep thee from sorrow as Jong as I can.” 

The pretty, round childish face still worked nervously. 

“Mother,” the girl sat thinking for some minutes before 
she spoke ; “if husbands make their wives work so hard, why 
do women marry ?” 

Mére Rusquec raised head, which had sunk on her breast, 
and looked sharply at her daughter. 

‘‘ Child, there are many reasons. They marry to live; for 
though a girl may have a portion, there may not be enough to 
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keep her for life, and if she is to work, she may as well work for 
two as for one ; then they marry for company, it is dull to be 
always alone, and there are the children at home if the hus- 
band stays abroad. Bah!” she ended impatiently, “a girl 
marries because she is asked; she knows it is what she is made 
for, and when God sends her a husband she takes him.” 

Louise smiled as she listened—she said to herself,  Per- 
haps all husbands are not tyrants; if a bachelor sends to ask 
for me I will marry him if he is handsome, and if he will take 
me to all the fairs of the neighbourhood. Yes—yes; I will 
marry.” 

** Mother, didst thou take the first bachelor who asked for 
thee ?”’ 

Madame Rusquec’s heavy, straight eyebrows knit together, 
and her thick hps parted and opened inquiringly, showing 
her large teeth. 

“ Idle questions are not good for thee nor for me. I took 
the man I liked, and he was thy father, Louise. No need to 
trouble thy little head by asking questions.” 

She got up and drew a quaint old spinning-wheel close to 
the half-open door, and was soon plying her distaff and filling 
the cottage with the whirr of the wheel. 

Louise was not so active-minded as her mother, she slowly 
washed up the red bowls and set them on one of a row of black 
shelves, and the spoons in a curious rack just below; then 
she went and looked out of the back window. 

“Mother,” she called out presently, ““why has not any 
bachelor asked for me ?” | 

The whirr of the wheel suddenly ceased, and Madame 

tusquec’s thread snapped. 

“The child is a fool though she is so pretty,’”’ she muttered. 
“Thou art spoiled, Louise,’ she went on, “and Mathurin 
says it is my fault; he says if I gave thee more to do instead 
of doing all myself, thou wouldst have less time for talking, 
thou wouldest have something more useful to think of than a 
bachelor.” 

“Then why dost thou spoil me, mother ?”’ 

She came across to her mother and looked down in her 
face, putting one plump pink hand on the old woman’s 
shoulder. 

“Thou art set on asking questions, child. Who can always 
give reasons for what he does? It may be because I know 
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that this is thy holiday time I wish thee to enjoy it; and 
see, all that thou thinkest of is how to shorten it by taking a 
husband.” 

Louise kissed the brown puckered forehead; but she 
pouted, and her fair face looked sad. She was very pretty, 
like a pink and white sweet-pea or a bunch of honeysuckle 
newly opened; her fair hair scarcely showed on her forehead, 
but through her clear muslin cap it was easy to see golden 
silky coils rolled round and round her head, leaving the 
delicate little ears visible. A deeper tinge of colour flamed up 
into her cheeks when she spoke again, 

“ But, mother, I may be lucky; all men are not alike 
—perhaps my husband will not expect me to work 
hard.” 

“'There—there, silly child, have done—go and look for 
Mathurin. Perhaps the stones in the cascades will change 
themselves into loaves of bread and feed the beggars ; perhaps 
wheat will grow among the boulders — there is no end to 
‘perhaps,’ Louise, it is the largest word that was ever spelled 
with seven letters.” 

She fastened her thread together, and whirr, whirr went the 
wheel again. 

Louise had gone back to the window, but this time she did 
not look out. Instead, she gazed earnestly at the tall, broad- 
shouldered woman stooping over the spinning-wheel as the 
thread slipped a little. 

“Tt is all very well,” she thought, a bright saucy look 
came on her face, ‘‘ mother was a fine woman, no doubt, but 
she never could have been so pretty as lam. I get my looks 
from father. Mother has fine dark eyes still, but they are so 
sunk in her head, and she must always have had a sallow 
skin. Ah, I shall have more chances than she had, I know— 
I know. It must be so sad not to be pretty.” 

She gave her mother a compassionate glance, and looked 
out of window again. 

There was not much to be seen beyond the early green of 
the trees, for the wood began here and stretched downwards 
over the whole breadth of the lofty hill, until it ended in the 
valley of St. Herbot. The trees wore the exquisite clothing 
which no autumn tints can rival in tenderness of colour 
though they may surpass in richness; and among the lovely 
green, and grey, and yellow of beech, and ash, and sycamore, 
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the oak showed as yet only a russet bronze, which looked 
gilded in the strange, weird light of the setting sun. 

‘“* Here he is—here is Mathurin.” 

Louise clapped her hands, and went out to meet the old 
servant. 

He moved with long strides through the trees—bent with 
age as well as with the weight of the package strapped on his 
back. His long white hair streamed from under his broad- 
brimmed hat, one lock fell over his wrinkled face, and he 
pushed it aside as he saw Louise springing over the stones to 
meet him. 

“Give me your cudgel, old man,” she said, gaily, “ and 
tell me some news. Ah! I wish I were you, Mathurin, then 
I would find a reason for going to Huelgoat twice a week at 
least.” 

Mathurin smiled grimly. He stopped and drew a long 
breath as the girl pulled his heavy penbas out of his hand. 

“ Tf I had your young legsI might like it also; but I should 
like to see you climb the wood with this burden on your back, 
maiden.” 

“Tell me some news, quick—quick,” she looked towards 
the cottage, as if to signify that she wished to hear the news 
out of her mother’s presence. 

** News—well, the Widow Coatfrec has lost a cow, and she 
is angry ; she says she laid a whole tuft of the cow’s tail on the 
saint’s tomb and that he ought to have spared her. It seems 
as if St. Herbot had been asleep, for Pierre Kerest’s pigs are 
dying of measles and every one knows how pious a man is 
Pierre Kerest.” 

Louise looked quite unmoved, there was not even a smile 
on her lips as she walked beside Mathurin. 

“ Yes—yes, but is there no news about people, as well as 
about cows and pigs ?” 

A cynical smile came on Mathurin’s thin lips. 

“‘ Cows and pigs are of more worth than some people, but, 
in truth, there is no news. Stay,” he had paused for a 
moment to think, ‘‘ Christophe Mao, the young brother of the 
farmer of Braspart—dost thou remember him ?” 

“ No”—Louise’s eyes sparkled at this mention of a new 
bachelor—“ I have seen Jean Marie Mao, but it is years ago, he 
must be ever so old now ; but you say this brother is younger.” 

Mathurin frowned. 


21 
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“Jean Marie Mao is not old, and Christophe is but a full- 
grown boy. I ought to know for I was at his birth. He has 
come home from the sea-fishing but lately, and the news is 
that he tells me he is not going back, he is going to stay on at 
Huelgoat, and to work for Jean Marie.” 

Louise felt full of sudden delight. She rarely went to 
Huelgoat, but she knew the names of its inhabitants, and since 
she was a child, although children were born and people died, 
marriages had been rare at. Huelgoat, and no new inhabitants 
had come into its secluded monotonous life. 

They were close to the cottage, and there was a glow of 
excitement in the girl’s eyes as she put her hand on Mathurin’s 
arm— 

“‘ Stop a minute, till you have told me what Christophe Mao 
is like.” 

But Mathurin was tired out, he wanted his supper. 

“* Like—why like a man, to be sure.” 

He pushed past her without the slightest deference, and 
went into the cottage. 

“Like a man,” thought Louise ; “ foolish old creature, just 
now he said he was a full-grown boy.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE STEPPING-STONES. 


Tae wind was lulled, a sparkling shower fell, struggling with 
the sunshine which painted exquisite colour on its glittering 
drops, and then the clear, joyous, morning sun shone over the 
cascades, and the wood, and the mill, brightening the lovely 
landscape fresh with the youth of Spring. 

One could not see the cascades from the mill, but a little 
way through the wood there was a grand view of the leaping 
water, and of its onward course through the stony valley. 
Louise was too well accustomed to the sight to care to gaze 
at it. 

This morning she had, in a singular fit of industry, offered 
to drive the cow to the valley across the mass of rocks that 
cumbered the river-bed beside the mill. The docile little 
black-and-white beast went carefully over the slippery stepping 
stones, and finally arrived safely ; but Louise caught her long 
cap-lappets, in a branch of one of the bushes that jut up here 
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and there among the stones, and in seeking to release the cap 
she entangled her hair and could not free herself. The only 
plan was to take off the cap and unpin the golden coils, so as 
not to wrench off the straying hair fastened to the branch. __ 

“Ah, how unlucky Iam! I must roll my hair up again 
—ah!” 

The fair hair spread over her shoulders, waving in golden 
masses in the sunlight. She could not roll it up with one 
hand. She could not lay her fresh white cap on the wet grass. 
She looked round her impatiently. 

“1 will call Barba.” She whistled, and then called loudly, 
“‘ Barba, Barba,” while she put the pins from her cap in her 
apron-pocket. 

Out of sight, but for the smoke that curled up in a slender 
blue line from its chimney, was the cottage of a sabotier. It 
was half in the wood, half out of it, and from it now came a 
small squat figure that might have stepped out of a picture by 
Velasquez. It wore along stiff woollen skirt, a large white 
collar, and a white linen skull-cap tied under its pretty round 
face. Barba’s great dark eyes roved about in childish wonder, 
and then, as Louise repeated her whistle, she took her way 
gravely and steadily, without any childish impetuosity, to where 
the stones were lower and easier to cross. 

“* Make haste, little lazy one, see my hair is unfastened ; 
canst thou roll it up ?” 

“T can plait it,” the little maid looked triumphant ; ‘‘ have 
I not plaited a mat of rushes for mother, and rushes are stiffer 
than hair is, Louise.” 

She spread out her square hand with its little fat fingers. 
Louise laughed. 

“‘ Well, if I let thee try, thou must promise not to pull my 
head off; thou must not pull as Mathurin pulls our horse’s 
tail when he plaits it ready for the fair. How shall we 
manage ?” 

She went on till she found a rock even enough at top 
for the child to stand steadily, and then she lifted Barba up, 
and placed herself in front of the child, holding her cap by its 
long lappets between her fingers. 

Barba fumbled and pulled, and Louise gave little outcries 
of pain, but at last the short, fat fingers grew more deft, and 
when Louise had parcelled out her masses of soft hair into 
three long yellow tresses, the plaiting went on merrily. 
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“Thou must go farther away”—Barba pursed up her little 
mouth importantly—“ the plait is so, so long, and the hair 
must be tighter for me.” 

Louise moved, and in moving she looked across the river-bed. 

A man was standing in front of her house, gazing so 
earnestly, so steadfastly, that the girl blushed, and her eyes 
drooped in sudden confusion. She felt ashamed to be caught 
thus by a stranger, and yet she dared not move abruptly, for 
little Barba might easily fall from the slippery rock. 

“* Make haste, make haste, then, Barba,” she said fretfully ; 
“wilt thou never have done? ” 

“Tt is done now,” the little maid said in her stolid, calm 
way; “but I cannot fasten it up, Louise, I do not know the 
way ; let it hang down, it will not come unplaited, and put thy 
cap on thy head.” 

“ Little fool! ’”? Louise muttered, as she grew rosy with 
vexation; “ to think that I should be in such a plight, and I 
believe it is the farmer of Braspart.” 

It was Jean Marie who stood gazing across the stony bed 
of the river. 

The wind of last night had swept over Huelgoat with 
violence enough to threaten the roofs of the quaint old granite 
houses, and had rattled the branches of the trees as if it meant 
to send the young green leaves to join the catkins and sheaths 
that strewed the paths through the wood. 

Jean Marie lay awake, listening to the snoring of old 
.Jeanne, who slept in a box bedstead at the farther side of the 
room, and of the wind in the wide chimney; he was thinking 
of the Widow Rusquec and her mill. 

“Tt is possible,” he said at last, ‘‘ that now Mathurin has 
got so old, the woman may be glad to give up; Mathurin will 
never tell me so, he knows he will not get so good a place at 
his age. It is a mistake to do the business always with him ; 
if I did not dislike having anything to do with women I would 
myself go up to the mill and talk to Widow Rusquec.” 

After breakfast Christophe formally asked his brother to 
set him his day’s work, 

“Thou canst clear the waste field in the valley, but thou 
wilt find it tough work, brother,” said Jean Marie. 

He stood and watched Christophe walk away with long, 
but leisurely strides ; he shook his head, but he did not smile. 

“Tt can never go on,” he said; “I am a surly master, and 
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Christophe is not a hard worker ; we shall keep better friends 
apart. If he were at the mill he could manage as he chose, and 
I would give it up to him altogether as soon as he had repaid 
me the money I spent this winter on the new wheel. I have not 
seen the wheel since it has been fitted. Yes, I will go and see 
the Widow Rusquec,” he said, with a sudden change of thought. 

He took his cudgel from the corner where it always stood, 
and set off at once for St. Herbot. 

It was so long since he had visited the old mill, that the 
wild beauty of the scene, drinking in the sunshine and bathed 
in the freshness of the recent shower, did not fail to touch 
him. Arrived at the mill, instead of entering the cottage, he 
stood looking about him. 

Soon he saw the lovely picture opposite. Jean Marie had 
shrank from all women except his mother, and at first he gazed 
with a sort of adverse wonder at the fair creature standing 
there in such unconscious grace, holding the white muslin cap 
daintily between her fingers; but as he gazed it became more 
impossible to withdraw his eyes from Louise. Suddenly she 
turned her head, and he saw the soft pink on her cheeks deepen 
into rosy red, till even the delicate little ear, which he had 
been looking at, as at some marvellous fairy production, grew 
almost crimson against the rope of yellow hair which brushed 
it, as the girl turned her head to speak to Barba. 

Then he too flushed, ashamed at having troubled this sweet 
unconscious picture, and forcing his eyes away, became con- 
scious that the force needed gave him pain, and that a sudden 
fierce hunger had kindled within him to feast on that sight 
again. 

But while he stood possessed and troubled, Louise had 
turned to Barba. 

“ Here, child, hold the cap one instant,’’ and the golden 
braid was rolled round her head, the pins stuck deftly into it, 
and the cap placed on the top of all. 

“Jump down, Barba.” 

“Thou hast neither kissed nor thanked me,” said stolid 
Barba, and she looked aggrieved. 

Louise kissed the child’s forehead. 

‘“‘ Run home—or, stay, I will help thee over the stones.” 

The sight of Jean Marie had brought back to the giri’s 
mind Mathurin’s news about Christophe Mao. She did not feel 
shy of Jean Marie now that she had her cap on, indeed she was 
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eager to make friends with him for the sake of Christophe, 
who was so good and handsome, for after supper, she had found 
Mathurin ready to answer questions about his favourite. 

“This one is old enough to be my father,” she thought, as 
she helped Barba across a difficult part of the river-bed. “I 
wonder if Christophe is really young, or does Mathurin call 
any man young who is not so old as himself.” 

Jean Marie had felt that she would come towards him, and 
now when he saw her on the slippery rock with the child, he 
moved towards her to help her. But it was only a momen- 
tary impulse, and he stood still ashamed of his own emotion. 

Barba ran home as soon as she found herself on safe ground, 
and left Louise standing alone before the farmer. 

He had never felt so tongue-tied and disconcerted, but his 
eyes fastened greedily on her face, and he was surprised at the 
transformation ; the lovely glowing nymph among the rocks 
had changed into a demure, puritan-looking lass, his enchant- 
ment was broken, and his courage came back. 

“You are the daughter of Widow Rusquec,” he said so 
very seriously, that Louise felt mischievous at once. 

“Tam Louise Rusquec, at your service, Monsieur Mao ; 
will you come and see my mother? ” : 

She threw up her blue eyes with provoking sweetness. 
Jean Marie felt a strange thrill pass through his frame; he 
who so disliked and despised women that he shrank from any 
dealings with them—he, the staid Jean Marie Mao, longed to 
take the pretty smiling girl in his arms, and kiss those ripe 
cherry-tinted lips, that seemed to mock his longing. 

Louise walked on to the cottage, and he followed. She 
looked over her shoulder and smiled ; that last dumb gaze of his 
had been eloquent. Living in such complete isolation, with 
only old Mathurin and the crippled sebotier to see her on 
working-days, the admiration in the eyes of this stern-look- 
ing well-to-do farmer was pleasant to Louise. 

“Ts your mother within?” said the farmer, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“Mother, mother! here is Monsieur Mao; he has come to 
visit thee.” 

The Widow Rusquec had heard a strange voice through the 
half-opened door, and she had come forward from her cookery, 
for it was too early in the day for spinning. Her tall figure 
filled up the arched opening. 
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“You are welcome, Monsieur Mao, but you are a stranger 
at the Cascades; enter and rest yourself. You will drink 
some cider.” 

She pointed to the bench beside the fire, and took a gaily- 
flowered mug from one of the black shelves. 

“No, no.” Jean Marie had bent his head stiffly in return 
for her greeting, but he did not seat himself. ‘I thank you, 
Madame Rusquec, but I drink only water at this time of day.” 

Madame Rusquec was behindhand with her rent. Had the 
farmer, whose severe notions of justice were so established in 
Huelgoat, come to rebuke her? She waited for his next words 
with some anxiety. 

“ Is the new wheel satisfactory? ”” Jean Marie had been 
asking himself what he had come to say. He must find a 
new reason for his visit, certainly he was not going to turn 
Louise out of her home; the wheel was a lucky thought. 

“We find it very serviceable,” she said; “ it raises twice 
as much water as the old one.” 

“ Yes, yes, without donbt,” he said, wishing that the girl 
who stood listening would join in the talk. 

“T will go and look at it,” he went on. ‘“ Your daughter 
shall show it to me, Madame Rusquec.” 

Louise smiled, and moved to the door. Jean Marie’s 
“shall” did not anger her; she held the Breton creed that 
man is born to command, and woman to obey. But she 
saw that Monsieur Mao admired her very much, and she 
thought that, at the coming festival of St. Herbot, he would 
be sure to speak to her, and perhaps show her to his brother 
Christophe. Her love of admiration, till now latent, simply 
because it had lacked nourishment, had been set growing by 
Jean Marie’s ardent glances like Jack’s bean-stalk, and Mathu- 
rin’s news connected itself in a strange persistent way with the 
newly-awakened feeling. Perhaps the first strong resolute wish 
Louise had ever felt was this craving to see Christophe Mao. 

“Yes, Louise can show it.” Widow Rusquec watched him 
out of the cottage. “What a strange, stern man,”’ she thought, 
“and yet he isa man to trust and respect. Ah, if Louise could 
be in the keeping of such a man, she would be safe. Holy 
Virgin, what am I saying? If a husband is good for the 
child, he will be sent to her. I have only to trust.” 

‘You are fond of the cascades?” Jean Marie said, as he 
followed Louise round to the other side of the house, where 
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the stones had been cleared so as to make room for the mill- 
pool, the water from which was rushing so impetuously over 
the dyke of rock that spanned it, that it was difficult to hear 
words through the roar of this small fall, added to the thunder 
of the cascades below. 

“Yes, monsieur, I like them ; it would be very dull here 
if there were no cascades. The cascades and the Pardon— 
I wish it came often—does Monsieur like the Pardon also?” 

She looked up in his face with sweet persuasion; it had 
just occurred to her that this serious, sober man, who would 
not drink cider in the morning, might shrink from such 
gaiety as a féte. Her look again fascinated Jean Marie. He 
thought that it would be worth while to go to the Pardon 
only to see her pretty face again. 

“T always go to it,” he smiled, and Louise was surprised 
at the glow in his deep-set dark eyes, ‘but till this year 1 
have found little pleasure in the féte. Now,” he gave her 
an expressive glance, ‘I shall look forward to it as a great 
happiness.” 


** Mother,” Louise came in alone a few minutes later, “ the 
farmer has gone home; he is very kind, and, mother, I don’t 
know why he came unless it was to see me.” 

‘Louise,’ her mother shook her head, and pressed her 
lips reprovingly, “he came to see the wheel.” 

Louise laughed merrily. ‘“‘ Did he? I showed it to him, 
but he kept his eyes fixed on my face; and, mother, he is not 
so serious as he looks, and I think he is rather handsome. 
Mother, may I go to Huelgoat, and ask Coeffic to come and 
sew my new bodice for the Pardon. He will be too busy 
later on.” 

Madame Rusquec demurred; the sudden proposal was 
contrary to her principles; she liked all to be done delibe- 
rately and in order. However, if she delayed, Coeffic, as the 
girl suggested, would probably get some other work to do for 
the féte. 

“ Yes, thou canst go,” she said, “ but be sure to come back 
quickly.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LE MENAGE DE LA VIERGE. 


“Anp I tell thee, Christophe, that thou and the master will 
keep friends longest apart. I know him best. Jean Marie is 
good, but he is a hard master: he works so much harder than 
others do, that he is never content with those who serve him, 
Now, my son, what more can I say? Thou hast asked me, 
and I say work apart.” 

The old woman who spoke was small and bent; she had a 
dark wrinkled face—small featured for a Breton face, and 
dark loving blue eyes. She was Jeanne, the only remaining 
link of the old household of Braspart, and she loved Christophe 
Mao with the doating affection of an old nurse for her youngest 
charge. She was a gentle, quiet old woman, much-enduring, 
and seldom moved into so long a speech; but she understood 
Jean Marie as well as she loved Christophe, and when the 
younger man told her he thought he was fixed for life at 
Huelgoat, she forced herself to utter this warning. 

Jean Maric would have been troubled by her words, and 
also by so unusual an effort on the part of his quiet, docile 
housekeeper ; for to him, though Jeanne was a woman who 
lived only for the comfort of others, yet she was to be re- 
spected for her utter self-abnegation. 

** Jeanne is no fool,” he sometimes said to himself, ‘and yet 
she never thinks herself wise.” 

But Christophe had been petted by women all his life, and 
to him Jeanne was no wiser than the rest; she was his old 
nurse, and sure to be blind in matters relating to him. 

“Thou art croaking,” he spoke gaily; “to hear thee one 
would think Jean Marie was like one of the West India planters 
the sailors of Le Croisic talk about, and that I should be 
lashed to death. Besides, Jeannette, I believe I am to have 
the mill of Rusquec.”’ 

A look of incredulous wonder lightened in the old woman’s 
eyes; but she did not volunteer an opinion. 

“There are tenarts there for the present,” was all she 
said, and then she mounted one of the oak benches, lifted 
down a skin of lard, took a spoonful from it, and replaced it. 
Then she lifted the lid from the soup-pot, in which herbs and 
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vegetables had long been simmering, as it hung on the great 
iron chimney-hook, and stirred the grease well into the boiling 
liquid. 

“The master is late,’ she said, still bending over the 
blazing logs. 

“Yes; and] am hungry. Give me my dinner, Jeanne, as 
soon as it is ready.” 

A yellow dog that had been lying asleep jumped up and 
ran out with a whine of welcome. 

“There he is—well?”’ Christophe turned inquiringly ; 
he had begun to wish for the mill. 

Jean Marie took no notice; he seemed occupied with his 
own thoughts. He seated himself beside the rough table, 
waiting for his dinner. ‘There was abundance of homespun 
table-linen in the armoires both upstairs and down, but it was 
only used on high festivals. 

Christophe went up and touched him on the shoulder. 
“Well, brother, how about the mill? Is it settled? When 
am I to take possession ?” 

Jean Marie turned slowly and looked in Christophe’s face, 
to gather in the meaning of his words. ‘The remembrance of 
their talk yesterday had been so overshadowed by the impres- 
sion Louise had made on him, that it cost him some effort to 
understand his brother’s meaning. The point at which memory 
was most distinct was his own proposal that Christophe should 
possess the mill through Louise. A flush spread over his 
swarthy skin, and his eyes grew darker with anger. 

“The mill is not for thee,’ he said, roughly; ‘it is in 
good hands; thou art not wanted there.” 

Christophe stood with open mouth, surprised at this out- 
burst ; but Jeanne did not give him the chance of answering. 

“Pardon!” she pushed by him with a red porringer full 
of steaming soup, and set it down before Jean Marie, and then 
took a long, dark-looking loaf from a basket, and placed it on 
the table. As she handed another bowl of soup to Christophe, 
she said, 

“ Hat, my boy ; for thou art hungry.” 

The peaceful look in her eyes quieted Christophe. 

“Jean Marie is cross, because he wants his dinner,” he 
thought ; “I shall let him come round by himself.” 

So the young man swallowed his meal hastily and in silence, 
and went out. He had done a good morning’s work—why 
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should he not take a little rest ? constant work was bad. Jean 
Marie had made himself at thirty a middle-aged man; he had 
worked too hard. 

A little way beyond the farmhouse the ground on the opposite 
side of the high road goes down in a sudden precipitous descent 
to the valley of rocks which is so special a feature of Huelgoat ; 
it is not easy to descend into it from this side; the orthodox 
way to it lies at the end of the village past the old water-mill, 
and across a bit of rock-strewn waste land, gay just now with 
a golden wealth of furze and broom blossoms. 

But Christophe was an expert climber. He slid down the 
craggy basin between huge masses of grey rock, some of them 
twenty feet high; and arrived half-way down the hollow, 
he niched himself comfortably between two rocks, on a heap 
of brown heather, and lit his pipe. All about lay the gigan- 
tic rounded blocks of granite. Above him was a little brown 
lark circling higher and higher to the blue sky. 

“This is pleasanter than fishing,” thought Christophe. 
He lay listening to the lark, and watching the thin wreaths of 
tobacco smoke disperse as they tried to mount. All at once, 
another sound mingled with the lark’s song; but it did not at 
first arouse him. In his state of easy enjoyment, the plaintive 
notes sung in a clear treble came as a pleasant contrast to his 
own happy feelings. He was too lazy to think of the cause, 
only he listened with more and more awakened sense as the 
sound resolved itself into a village song he was used to sing 
himself. 

Then he raised himself on one arm and listened intently. 
The voice was young as well as sweet. Christophe looked 
about, but he could see only stones. He got on his feet and 
looked down into the valley. 

On the other side, approaching the bottom of the rocky 
dell from the furzy waste above, was the figure of a young 
girl. As Christophe rose up she saw him, and her song 
ceased. ‘They were some distance apart, but they were struck 
with each other’s appearance. Louise said to herself, “This 
is Christophe Mao ;” but the young man only wondered who 
the pretty creature could be, and from whence she came. 

“‘ Doubtless I have not seen all the girls of Huelgoat ; there 
was not a woman on all the islands of the Morbihan to compare 
with this one. She and I must make acquaintance.” 

Christophe was not conceited, but a man who has been 
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petted by women is rarely shy with them; and chance now 
helped him. Louise’s foot slipped on a smooth, moss-grown 
stone, and she fell on the grass with a little outcry of pain. 

Christophe sprang down the hollow and up the other side 
like a goat. 

“ Are you hurt ?” 

Louise blushed, felt her ankle, and then smiled at him, and 
quickly got up. 

“No; oh no; only a little shaken. I came down to look 
at the Ménage de la Vierge. I have not peeped into the 
Gulf since I was a little child. Hark! I can hear the water 
now.” 

The Ménage de la Vierge was one of the mysteries of the 
wild place. From the lake of Huelgoat the stream issued in a 
canal which carried water to the mine about two miles away, 
and also in a cascade which fell some sixty feet and then disap- 
peared among these enormous stones, below where Louise’s foot 
had slipped. But at the bottom of the valley came a sound of 
rushing water. 

“Tt is nothing here,” said Christophe. ‘Let me take 
your hand and guide you to the grotto.” 

Louise smiled, and again she blushed with pleasure. 

“ Thank you,” and then she placed her hand frankly in his. 

Christophe’s heart beat more quickly as he clasped her 
hand. This was not the first pretty girl he had helped on her 
way; and yet, as he now gazed freely at Louise, he thought 
he had never seen any beauty like this before. 

“Take care;” and as she climbed from one monstrous 
rounded grey mass to another which looked more slippery, 
he pressed the girl’s hand tightly. ‘‘ Now rest a moment ; 
there is a still more difficult bit to get over. Do you live in 
Huelgoat ?” he added. 

“Oh, no; but if you knew where I live, you would say, 
‘I ought not to need your help.’” She looked at him archly ; 
“ Why, I live on stones like these. I am Louise Rusquec, and 
I live at the Mill of St. Herbot.” 

Christophe felt full of delight; his eyes shone on the young 
girl, 

“Ah, I might have known it; had you belonged to 
Huelgoat I must have seen you sooner.” 

“Are you Christophe Mao?” she asked ; but her eyes 
drooped, and she felt timid. 
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“Yes! I am Jean Marie’s brother!” he said. They had 
reached the grotto; it was only a natural shelter, made by 
the juxtaposition of some of the enormous stones. Behind 
rose the wooded hill, and about and among the stones the 
lady-fern and harts-tongue showed wherever they could get a 
hold; and brambles and brake clung everywhere. The rush 
of the unseen water had grown louder under their feet, and 
now, as they advanced into the cavern, the noise became 
deafening. At length they descended to the mouth of the 
gulf; the stones were so steep and slippery, and the whirling 
rush of water below so bewildering, that Louise shivered, and 
clung, giddy and terrified, to her guide. Christophe put his 
arm strongly round her and drew her back from the edge of 
the gulf, and fora moment he stood clasping her, while the 
girl lay passive on his arm. But this was only for a moment ; 
Louise recovered her scared senses, she pushed the young 
man’s arm from her waist, and began to walk back alone. 

Christophe felt rebuffed, and for him it was a new and 
discouraging sensation. 

** Can you get back alone?” he said, timidly. 

“ Yes, I thank you; it is easy now,” and she seemed really 
anxious to escape from him. 

“What have I done?” the poor fellow thought ; ‘‘ I meant 
no offence. I only feared she would slip into the gulf, and now 
she will not even look at me.” 

Louise thought in this fashion, “ Ah, he despises me; he 
thinks me too free; he shall not think so again ; he shall not 
even touch my hand; I will guide myself.” 

After all it was much easier to get up the steep rocks than 
to get down them, and she climbed so well that Christophe 
had no excuse for proffering help. She stopped at the place 
where she had slipped. 

“Good-bye, Monsieur,” she spoke, coldly; ‘ thank you for 
helping me.” 

Her unkindness stung him to speech. 

“T have offended you against my will. How can a man 
know what to do? Should I then have let you fall into the 
gulf ?” 

Louise felt greatly troubled. 

“J have not blamed you, Monsieur. I thank you; fare- 
well!” She spoke quickly, and hurried away, without one 
look to warm her cold words. 
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CHAPTER V. 
COEFFIC STITCHES AND TALKS, 


Louise had done her errand to the tailor Coeffic in Huelgoat be- 
fore she went down into the rocky valley, and the next m orning 
the small, bandy-legged man arrived at the Mill of St. Herbot. 

Mathurin saw him coming out of the wood. He crossed 
himself, and disappeared behind the cow-stalls, for the old 
serving-man was a pious believer in relics, charms, spells, and 
invocations, and the material creed and practices of this red- 
haired, crook-backed, limping tailor were to him abhorrent. 
Moreover, he regarded Coeffic as a fitter associate for women 
than for men—one who intrigued and manceuvred, and was 
altogether feminine in his ways, especially as regarded match- 
making. Mathurin did not wish Louise to marry at present, 


‘and he suspected the cause of the tailor’s presence. 


The tailor tapped at the door of the cottage, and Louise 
opened it. 

“Health and happiness, my pretty child.” Coeffic had a 
fawning, flattering voice, but he looked hideous as he leered at 
Louise. ‘‘ Now, where is this fine corset that I am to stitch 
at, and what colours is it to be stitched? See!” 

He advanced to the table, and unfastened the strings of a 
bag which had hung over his shoulder. Out of this he took 
silk and chenille of various colours, and asked Louise to choose 
among them? While the girl bent over the gay tints, he laid 
aside his broad-brimmed hat, and pushed his dark-red hair 
behind his ears. 

** And how is the good mother, pretty Louise ? and when 
is she going to let me find you a husband? ” 

Louise smiled and tossed her head; but the keen-eyed 
tailor saw that she also looked confused, and yet he had often 
before asked her that question. 

Madame Rusquec came in at the door. She heard the 
word “husband,” and she frowned. 

“ Good-day, Stéphane Coeffic. I will give you the cloth, 
aud you can set to work. Louise will give the patterns.” 

Coeffic raised his eyebrows ever so little at her cold tone ; 
but he took no more notice of Louise. - 

He had soon cut out the new justin, or corset, a sort of 
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sleeveless body of green stuff, cut square in front, and on this 
he was to embroider a border round the edges, and also at 
each eyelet-hole, with blue and scarlet and yellow silk. As 
soon as he was ready for stitching, he seated himself cross- 
legged on the table surrounded by his work, while Madame 
Rusquec drew her stool near,ready to help in the inferior part 
of the sewing. 

Louise hovered about, but so long as he was planning and 
fixing even Coeffic kept silence, and finding no one to answer 
her, the girl went out, and left the silent pair alone. 

She was too full of excitement to endure her mother’s 
serious reproving looks this morning. Yesterday seemed to 
have begun a new life for her. In the morning of that day her 
head had been full of Jean Marie, and then came that charming 
meeting among the rocks of Huelgoat. She tried to persuade 
herself that it had come by chance, and that therefore she and 
Christophe were destined for one another; but now, as she 
sauntered idly along towards the wood, she felt that she was 
imposing a falsehood upon herself. She knew very well that 
she had gone down to see the grotto as an excuse for linger- 
ing in Huelgoat, and also in a faint hope of seeing Christophe 
Mao. 

* Still it was a sort of chance,” she said, and she went on 
to the sabotier’s hut to find Barba. 

Coeffic stitched on in silence, he waited to see if Madame 
Rusquec would scold him for what he had said to Touise. 

She being always slow at speech, a rare contrast to her 
daughter, stitched a whole seam of Louise’s new green skirt 
before she so much as looked at the tailor. Only the click of 
the needles, an occasional shuffle as Coeffic shifted his position 
or his work, and the sleepy purr of a long-tailed, furry, yellow 
cat lying near the hearth disturbed the silence. 

Having finished her seam the widow handed the gay 
coloured petticoat to the tailor for another to be fixed for her. 
Then she clasped her fingers round her knee, and spoke the 
sentence which all this while she had been framing. 

“‘ Stéphane Coeffic, it is not well to talk about a husband to 
Louise; she is too young to be married.” 

Coeffic grinned till his almost toothless gums showed 
plainly. 

“ Madame,”’ he said, smoothly, “‘ we forget our own feelings 
when we were young. It is the way with us all. NowIam 
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sure from the youthful aspect of Madame herself that when 
she wedded she was no older than our pretty Louise.” 

A faint flush came into the widow’s long sallow face. 

“Perhaps not; but then marriage did not make me so 
happy that I should wish my girl to follow in my steps.” 

The tailor put his head on one side and looked at her out 
of his half-shut eyes. He had not often worked for Widow 
Rusquec; she had cut up and contrived old gowns of her own 
for Louise, but he had heard of her as a reserved woman; it 
was a surprise to him to hear her speak thus openly of her own 
life. 

“Tt is an old saying, neighbour, that no two leaves of a 
tree are alike, and, by the same rule, no two lots in life have 
resemblance. Madame is wise, very wise, and if her superior 
wisdom choose the husband, our pretty Louise will be a happy 
wife.” 

Madame Rusquec had only one strongly-placed bit of self- 
complacence. She believed in her own judgment, and was 
usually ready to doubt the opinions of others before they were 
uttered. 

“ T do not know that there are any men in these parts want- 
ing wives just now,” she said. 

The tailor looked up eagerly. 

“If that is the only hindrance, be at rest,’ he said; “I 
can name three or four. There is Michel Kerest, and Jules Le 
Houédec, and, better still, there are the two brothers at the 
farm of Braspart.”’ 

Madame Rusquec looked more interested, and Coeffic noted 
cunningly her increased attention. 

“There is only one man there able to marry.” 

“ With your pardon, there are two; they have both drawn 
for the conscription, and have both been fortunate. They are 
therefore free to seek wives.” 

Madame Rusquec sat upright and looked full of contra- 
diction. 

“That may be true about the lots, but only the eldest is 
free to seek a wife. Christophe Mao has nothing to keep a 
house with.” 

The tailor left off his work and held up both hands. 

“ Ah, but then how is it that the men of Huelgoat keep 
their wives. There are some who work in the mines, and 
others who carry about wares for sale, there are few farmers 
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for the land is too barren—there is no farm like that of 
Braspart.” 

Madame Rusquec clasped her chin with one hand and sat 
thinking ; the tailor gave her back the work he had fixed and 
returned to his stitching, and again the click, click of the two 
needles sounded in the silence. 

“That is as I say, Jean Marie Mao is well-to-do, he has a 
house, and furniture, and chests full of linen; he can take a 
wife when he pleases; but for the young Christophe it is 
different.” 


The tailor looked round him with delight, he seemed to, 


appeal to some unseen audience when he spoke. 

“That is it. Did I not say it.’ He seemed to draw his 
stitches extra tight to emphasize his sentences. ‘ Is she not 
a miracle of wisdom? It is indeed different for the young 
Christophe, but he has already earned money at the fishery ; 
ah, yes, why not? and now he earns wages from his brother. 
Why should not he marry our Louise, and work the mill in 
place of poor old stupid Mathurin.” 

His eyes twinkled maliciously, but he bent his head over 
his work and left his words to bear fruit. 

Meantime Louise had not found Barba, and had gone round 
to the back of the mill; here was another plot of cabbages 
stretching upwards to the wood; these had mostly been cut, 
and Mathurin was busy digging the stumps out of the ground 
and making it ready for fresh pianting. 

“ How busy you are,” the girl said, when she had watched 
him for some minutes, “ you and Coeffic are both hard workers, 
but you do the most because you never talk.” 

Mathurin stuck his spade in the ground, took off his hat, 
and wiped his forehead with his blue and yellow handker- 
chief. 

“Tt would be well for Coeffic if some one stitched his 
mouth up before he goes jabbering among young girls””—he 
spoke angrily—“ he is a foul-tongued flatterer.” 

Louise laughed. 

“He flatters—yes. But then he is amusing, Mathurin.” 

The old man went on digging. 

“‘ Coeffic has a tongue like a woman.” He said this after 
some minutes’ thought. 

‘‘See how jealous you are, Mathurin, you will not have 
any one praised; and you wrong Coeflic, he does not always 
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flatter, he speaks of other things—he asked me if I should like 
a husband.” 

Mathurin dug on for some time, throwing up the earth with 
much unnecessary vigour. 

But Louise would not leave him in peace. She pulled her 
knitting out of her apron-pocket, and seated herself on a 
lump of stone facing Mathurin. . 

“ Mathurin, guess whol saw yesterday here and at Huelgoat?”’ 

“You went to Huelgoat then; why could not I have sum- 
moned Coeffic ?” 

Louise raised her head and tried to look dignified. 

“‘ Because I chose to go myself; or, if you must know ”— 
she could not bear not to be friends with every one—“ I had 
to tell Coeffic about the silks to embroider with. Now could you 
do that? But you have not guessed,” she added, teasingly. 

“TJ do not know who you sawat Huelgoat. The mistress 
has told me that Jean Marie came here yesterday.” 

“ Yes,andI saw him. Mathurin,I want you to tell me what 
he and Christophe were like when they were boys. Would 
either of them do for my husband, old man?” She laughed, 
but she bent over her knitting to hide her blushing face. 

Mathurin stuck his spade into the ground, raised his hat, 
and crossed himself. 

“May St. Yves and the holy saints forbid! The farmer 
is not a man to marry, and Christophe, who is good and gentle 
enough for any woman, has no money to keep a wife with.” 

“Why do you look so alarmed about the farmer? Why 
should not Jean Marie marry? He is rich, and I am sure he 
is a fine-looking man. What do you know against him, 
Mathurin ? ” 

“T know naught of him now. I quarrelled with his father, 
and with him too; but that is long ago. He was a wild, 
fierce-tempered boy, always more ready with blows than words. 
He was jealous, too—so jealous, that the young boy, Christophe, 
was sent away to sea, to be safe from his brother’s temper.” 

Louise’s smiling face had grown serious. She kept silent, 
and went on knitting. 

“‘T saw Christophe yesterday.” She looked up at Mathurin 
to see how he would take her news. ‘He looks good-tem- 
pered, but he is not so clever as Jean Marie is.” 

“ Christophe is not clever at all, but he is good. He always 
was good and loving.” 
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“ Not clever at all!” Louise felt a sudden disappointment. 
She knew she was not clever; she was pretty, and that was 
enough. She believed that a clever woman must of necessity 
be an ugly one; but she thought that all men should be 
clever—how else were they to earn money and get on in the 
world? She was not repelled by this account of Jean Marie ; 
she knew that Mathurin disliked him, and therefore was not 
likely to do him justice; she was interested in thinking that 
this wild, fierce man had been so amiable to her. 

“‘Men soften as they grow older,” she said, uttering her 
thoughts aloud more than speaking to Mathurin. ‘TI have 
heard that Monsieur Mao disliked his stepmother. I daresay 
she made him wicked.” 

“There was no stepmother when I lived at the farm of 
Braspard.” Mathurin spoke doggedly. ‘‘ A man may smooth 
his tongue, but the will does not change till he grows older 
than Jean Marie Mao; he is a fierce, hard man, and his will is 
so strong that it will break the will that sets itself against it.” 

“‘] like a man to have a strong will”—Louise was talking 
to herself again, though she spoke aloud—‘‘a strong man will 
love better than a weak one. I think Jean Marie will make a 
good husband.” 

“All women are fools,’ Mathurin muttered to himself. 
‘‘He may make a good husband, but I tell you he would not 
suit you.” 

Louise smiled. ‘I am not going to marry him, so you 
need not be so in earnest; but why should not he suit me?” 

The old man looked at her gravely for several minutes, 
then shook his head and turned again to his work. 

Louise jumped up, and put her band on his shoulder. 
‘©Come, come, Mathurin, no mystery—what is there about me 
that makes me specially unfit to be his wife ?” 

Mathurin groaned. ‘“ You are pretty, and you are foolish, 
you do not like work and you like flatterers ; if Jean Marie 
thought his wife liked to be looked at, he would shoot her as 
he would shoot a wolf.” 

His dark, sunken eyes gleamed, and Louise shuddered. 
But again she remembered Mathurin’s quarrel with the farmer, 
and she told herself he was prejudiced. 

“You are cross this morning. I suppose that boy, Jules, 
has vexed you. I shall leave you to digest your ill-temper.”’ 

She sauntered round to the pool. ‘The mill was idle this 
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morning, and the dark green water lay in untroubled depth. 
The girl stood gazing into it. The old man’s words had disturbed 
her. 

«How easy it would be to drown here!” she thought. 
“T wonder why I asked all that about Jean Marie? I like 
Christophe best ; but then, if he cannot marry—well, I shall 
talk to him at the féte, and dance with him too. He does not 
guess that I can dance so well.’ This last thought was com- 
forting, and chased away her unusual gloom. 


CHAPTER VI. 
JEAN MARIE IN LOVE. 


JeAN Marie was a puzzle to himself. His nature was disturbed. 
The horizon of daily life which till now had been the strict ful- 
filment of a certain round of duty, the gaining of a certain 
advantage to his land or cattle which should ensure an equiva- 
lent return in value—this narrow material limit had lifted, and 
showed in its place vague, but at times intensely bright, pictures 
of a life which, till now, he had not thought possible for him. 

Why should his home be desolate? why should there not 
be a sweet face sitting opposite him beside the hearth, and the 
patter of children’s feet on the floor. He sat smoking his pipe 
half-an-hour longer than usual, while he indulged these visions, 
and then he shook himself and looked full of shame. 

“A fine example I am setting Christophe,” he said to old 
Jeanne, who had sat spinning in silence; “ he will have gone 
to work.” 

Jeanne had watched Christophe lie down and smoke his 
pipe among the rocks, but she kept silence; there was no need 
to stir up strife—she felt that it would come soon enough. 

When the brothers met in the evening they smoked in 
silence, and went to bed earlier than usual; they were both 
thinking of Louise, and yet they would not speak of her. 

Christophe’s dreams were coloured with the romance of 
young love. He thought of his next meeting with the young 
girl, and planned the words he would say to find out if he had 
really offended her. He recalled every look and word that had 
passed, and then he dreamed of her face and figure as she 
rested on his arm, and pictured her listening to his love, and 
owning hers in return. 
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Jean Marie’s feelings were stronger, but far more prac- 
tical and common-place. First, he told himself, he was too 
old to marry so young a girl, for the farmer’s thoughts went 
straight to marriage; he had no time to waste in dalliance. 
To Jean Marie everything that was not decidedly useful was 
waste, and waste was to him the greatest of sins. 

** She is very young and childlike—too young to manage a 
household.” On this thought he pondered for several days; 
then it struck him suddenly that a young woman with Jeanne 
at hand to help and teach her would soon be able to fulfil the 
duties of his simple household ; her youth and ignorance were 
in her favour. ‘ She would have nothing to unlearn,” and 
this thought cheered him. Then came the question of her 
beauty, and Jean Marie told himself that he could never marry 
a woman who had not good looks, and that as his wife Louise 
would be safe from admirers. 

“If she can like me’’—there was a proud, resolute smile 
on his lips—* I shall love her well enough to make her happy ; 
and I think she has no dislike to me.” 

But he was not a man to act hastily. He should wait; 
then, if he found he still wished for Louise, he should go over 
to St. Herbot, and see her again before he decided. 

ut spite of the resolute will with which he forced his 
thoughts once more into the narrow round of daily cares, 
love asserted its power, and for his very struggling against 
and contempt for the usual ways of a lover, it tormented him 
fiercely. Heseemed to see Louise everywhere, and the strange 
sudden hunger he had felt at the mill at sight of her teased him 
day and night with a longing to gaze on her again. 

But he would not yield to it. He despised himself; for the 
fancy which mastered his senses was in his experience unheard 
of in the choice of a wife ; a wife was chosen for what she had, 
and for her thrifty qualities, never for her beauty. He grew 
thinner, even a shade yellower; and his manner towards 
Christophe became so silent and captious, that Jeanne lived in 
daily fear of a quarrel between the brothers. About a fortnight 
after his visit, the farmer had been more sullen than usual. 
The Pardon of St. Herbot was at hand, and Louise had spoken 
of meeting him at the festival. Should he wait till then, or 
should he see her again first, and decide whether he would 
marry her or try to live without her. He did not anticipate 
a refusal; he felt sure that Louise was not likely to get so 
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good an offer as his—he had only to make his proposal to 
Madame Rusquec, and he would be accepted ; but he had got a 
fancy in his head which mastered him while he scorned it—and 
if he had been a cultivated thinker, instead of a Breton farmer, 
he would have marvelled at the constraining power of love 
—he wanted Louise to marry him for himself, not for what 
he had to give her. ‘To-day, as he sat at dinner, this thought 
had been paramount. 

All at once Christophe said, ‘‘ Why, what ails thee, brother? 
thou art as haggard as an old man; but thou art getting old, 
in truth—thirty! it is half a life! How I will dance at the 
fete. Ah, I wish one could be always young.” 

He rose, went to the door, and stood looking out. 

Jean Marie trembled with fierce anger and doubt. If 
Christophe thought him old, would not Louise think so; and 
for the first time, a chill dread fell on him—would not Louise 
prefer Christophe to himself when they met at the fete. 

He sat speechless, motionless; his anger was congealed 
by the chill, horrible suspicion. Christcphe’s voice roused him 

“flere is that mischief-maker, Coeffie the tailor. I leave 
him to thee, brother.” 

He drew back from the doorway and passed into the other 
room. 

A few minutes after, the sinister face with its red hair 
showed under a broad-leaved dusty black hat in the doorway. 

“ At your service, Master Mao,” Coeffic spoke in a cring- 
ing, ill-assured voice. He was never so much at his ease with 
men as he was with women. 

Jean Marie despised the tailor, as his fellows did generally, 
but he looked on him as a necessity, to be tolerated for the 
common good. To-day he was too much engrossed by his 
thoughts to notice his presence, till Coeffic, never easily re- 
buffed, advanced from the passage into the room itself, and 
stood beside him. ‘Then the farmer gathered in the meaning 
of Christophe’s words, and he looked up, frowning. 

“What ails you, master, you seem troubled? Or is it that 
you are ill?” 

Tke man’s fawning voice irritated Jean Marie. ‘‘ What do 
you want, Coeffic? Say it out, and have done.” 

“What do I want! Ah, neighbour, you are pleased to be 
witty. Is it to be supposed that I have no feeling or interest 
for a man whose father and mother I knew before he was 
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born? I came to inquire for your health, neighbour. You 
are not well, I fancy.” 

Jean Marie got up with an impatient grunt, and strode 
across the room with long steps, leaving Coeffic standing 
beside the bench. He kept his cringing attitude, but he 
watched the farmer keenly from under his thick red brows. 

“Tt is the part of a girl or a child to think about health” 
—Jean Marie had turned his back on the tailor—“ what have 
full-grown men to do with fancies? If a man is sick, he takes 
to his bed, he dies or he recovers, but as long as he can get 
about, the less he thinks of health the better.” 

The tailor stood looking at him out of his half-closed eyes. 
It was plain to his keen wits that, if he meant to do any business 
with Jean Marie this afternoon, he must begin by soothing him. 

“Those are two fine little cows of yours I saw as I came 
in,’ he said. ‘* Are they of your own rearing?” 

Jean Marie looked interested, but he spoke without turning 
his head. ‘They are my own rearing, and their grandmother 
was a calf when I was a boy; she was a finer beast than either 
of them.” 

“ How fond your mother was of the cattle!” The tailor 
was trying to get round to his point with the least possible 
delay. ‘I have known her sit up with a sick cow all night.” 

His mother’s name always softened Jean Marie. He turned 
round. ‘There was a sad smile on his lips. 

“ Will you drink ?”’ he said. , 

Part of Coeffic’s business lay in studying the foibles of his 
neighbours, and he knew that Jean Marie was more thrifty than 
hospitable. He shook his head. “No; but I thank you all 
the same. I was thinking that you want such a housewife as 
your mother was, farmer.” 

“That is not possible; no one could match her,” he said, 
simply, and he seated himself on one of the long benches. 
But the scowl had left his face, and the tailor thought the 
right moment for speaking out had come. 

“When do you mean to give the farm a mistress, and send 
for me to make the first advances?”? The tailor put his head 
on one side, and looked confidential. 

Jean Marie smiled against his will at the intent expecta- 
tion in the man’s face. “ You had better look for occupation 
elsewhere, Coeffic. Iam not in haste to marry; and if I do 
marry, I shall choose carefully for myself.” 
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“ And get deceived.” Coeffic forgot caution in his eager- 
ness. ‘“‘ What is the use of the Bazvalan if he does not take 
all the trouble off the wooer’s hands? At this very moment, I 
know of a charming young girl, fresh and beautiful as spring ; 
she has not much fortune, it is true, but her mother is a thrifty 
housewife and a good spinner, and she comes of a good stock. 
There are stores of homespun linen as white as snow in her 
house ; and though the girl’s beauty is such as has never been 
seen at’ Huelgoat, as yet she has no lover. Shall I not pro- 
pose you? I speak of Louise Rusquec, of the mill of St. 
Herbot.” 

A dark flush had been deepening on Jean Marie’s face, and 
Coeffic’s last words were spoken in an uncertain, quavering 
voice, for a heavy frown had gathered on Mao’s forehead at the 
name of Louise. 

“ Malediction on all meddlers! ””? He struck his fist fiercely 
on the bench. “It is very well for fools who cannot choose 
for themselves to use the services of such a creature as you— 
go-between, mischief-maker that you are! When I want 
you I will send for you. Now be off quickly, or your long 
ears may be the worse for it.” 

Coeffic had crouched during this speech till he looked 
almost like a ball. As Jean Marie stopped, already ashamed 
of his passion, the tailor raised himself and backed to the door. 
Feeling himself safe there, he shook his fist, and called out— 
“ Take care, wild man, Coeffic is better for a friend than for an 
enemy. You are more like a wolf than a Christian. Holy 
Virgin! what was I about, to propose a fair young maid to 
such a savage.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A PONY’S TAIL. 


CuristopHe had gone down towards the market-place of 
Huelgoat. He walked briskly, but with a certain rolling, 
sailor-like gait, and he whistled as he went along. His frank, 
comely face and cheerful smile seemed to brighten up the 
straggling grey stone houses as he passed them by. A few white- 
capped children were playing about and within some of the 
doorways ; dark-eyed, keen-faced Madame Kerest stood at the 
entrance to the little inn, scolding her heavy-browed, stupid- 
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looking maid; but for these signs of life, the town seemed 
asleep. 

Past the market-place, however, Christophe came sud- 
denly on a group of men— his cousin the barber Jules 
Kerharo, a grasshopper of a man; Pierre Kerest, the imn- 
keeper; and old Mathurin. Mathurin made a striking con- 
trast to the other two, who did not wear peasant costume ; 
instead of the universal broad-brimmed black hat, they had 
greasy, faded cloth caps; they wore shoes instead of sabots, 
and had no buttons or trimmings on their long brown jackets. 
These two were making a careful inspection of a light brown 
pony which Mathurin held by the bridle. 

The old man’s grim, dogged face lightened when he saw 
Christophe. 

“Good day to you all.” Mao’s voice was as fresh as a 
boy’s; ‘ why, Mathurin, how came you by that little nag? he 
is too small for work.” 

The barber clapped his hands, and struck in eagerly— 

“That is exactly what we tell him, my cousin ; but the old 
obstinate tells us to mind our own affairs, and——” 

“Well, well,” Kerest interrupted—he did not care for Chris- 
tophe, who had no money to spend in liquor— that is just 
what you should do, Kerharo, and I have a beard of ten days’ 
growth at your service ; we will leave this old obstinate to Mao.” 

The dogged, insensible look passed out of Mathurin’s face, 
when he found himself alone with Christophe. 

“ How is with thee, my lad?” his eyes glistened, “ and 
when art thou coming to St. Herbot ?”’ 

“Tam coming to the Pardon be sure,” said Christophe. 
“T mean to dance with your young mistress; did she tell 
you she had seen me?” He looked shyly at the old man. 

Mathurin smiled and nodded. 

“Yes, yes, my son, leave her alone for that. She does not 
see thy like in Huelgoat or elsewhere. She has been eager to 
see thee since first she knew thou wert at the farm.” 

A warm glow of delight spread over Christophe’s handsome 
face, and he drew himself up with pleasure. 

“Thou dear old man! Stay, Mathurin, such a tail as thy 
little horse has should not hang loose to get tangled and matted, 
let me see what I can do for thee.” 

‘* His tail is long, and he is a good little beast, but I fear 
he is too small for the work.” Mathurin stood looking at the 
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young manas he divided the horse’s yellow tail much as Louise 
had divided her tresses, and proceeded to plait them. ‘It is 
because I changed away our old brown mare for this colt that 
Kerest and the barber make so much ado.” He fumbled in 
his baggy pocket, pulled out a flint and steel, and proceeded 
to light his pipe. 

Christophe could not please himself with the pony’s tail ; 
he had half-plaited the thick, long hair, and then seized by a 
new idea, he undid his work and began again. 

*‘ Mathurin ;” he did not look round; ‘‘ when thou art 
home again, wilt thou say who trimmed up the pony ? ” 

“Ay, surely; it will be known that it is too adroit for 
my handiwork. My fingers are too stiff and crooked for such 
nick-nackeries. While thou art plaiting it I will get some 
tobacco and some sewing thread ; that rascal Coeffic has cleared 
the house of it.” 

Mathurin hobbled away to the little shop where thread and 
buttons, and tapes and needles were sold, when such unusual 
purchases were made out of fair time. ‘T'wo large barrels of 
cider, and several smaller ones of wine and brandy, showed 
that the shop had other and more popular means of existence. 
It was kept by a sister of Mathurin’s, and he was soon engaged 
in an interesting talk, in which rheumatism and the price of 
fodder formed the chief topics. 

Meantime Christophe had finished plaiting the horse’s tail, 
and was feeling in his pocket for an odd bit of string with 
which to fasten it up in the approved Breton fashion, a fashion 
which would have irritated Sir Charles Grandison; his back 
was turned to the road, or he would not have stood so still. 
He would have descried Coeffic coming towards him as fast as 
his limp would permit, with a most malicious grin on his ugly 
face. 

“ Good day, Monsieur Christophe ; always hard at work for 
yourself or your neighbours.” 

Christophe blushed like a girl; but Coeflic did not mean 
to give him offence. ‘ How handsome you look,” he said ; 
“‘do you not want me to embroider you a new waistcoat for 
the Pardon, eh?” he looked flatteringly up in the young man’s 
face. 

Christophe shook his head. 

“T have no money to spend on embroidery; Jeanne is 
shaping a waistcoat of my father’s for me.” 
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The tailor looked compassionate. 

“Ah!—an old waistcoat! Holy Virgin! it is suitable, is 
it not, that the finest young bachelor in Huelgoat should go to 
St. Herbot in an old waistcoat tinkered up by a serving woman 
who knows no more how to fashion it than Mathurin’s pony, 
and who was never taught tailoring in her life. Yes, yes, you 
should see the gown and bodice I have been making for the 
pretty maid of the Mill of St. Herbot; aha! my young spark 
can listen now, I’ll warrant. I have been at the mill these 
three or four days, and a little bird whispered to me, for whose 
sake it was that the pretty Louise was so fussy about the hang 
of her skirt and the fit of her bodice. And what a bosom that 
bodice will cover! We tailors hear all the secrets, but mum 
—we only tell them to the persons concerned.” 

Christophe knew that Coeffic was a liar, and he looked 
incredulous, but the tailor construed the real meaning of his 
look to be, ‘‘ Convince me.” 

“Tt is your trade to couple young folks, Coeffic,” he sighed. 
«But I warn you I am an unprofitable subject. I have no 
money for the Bazvalan, nor can I afford to take a wife.” 

Coeffic’s sharp ears heard footsteps; he iooked round and 
saw Mathurin hobbling briskly forward. 

The tailor’s red locks brushed Christophe’s cheek, as he 
stood on tiptoe and whispered— 

“*The mill wants a master, and the maid wants a husband, 
to her, my man; you can kill two birds with one stone, if you 
will, Master Christophe.” 

He limped off with a spiteful look at Mathurin's vexed face, 
as he came quickly towards his young master. 

“ Aha!” Coeffic chuckled as he limped home, “ that is a 
fine revenge I am taking on the brutal wild man; curse him! 
It is always harder to be cut out by a friend than by a stranger, 
and by his own brother too; ha! ha! ha!” 

He gave so unearthly a yell of delight that a donkey stand- 
ing within one of the low arched doorways set off braying as if 
he found sympathy in the tailor’s outcry. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BROTHERS AT THE MILL. 


It seemed to Jean Marie, when he recovered from his anger, 
that he had acted foolishly in quarrelling with Coeffic. 

It was possible that Madame Rusquec had commissioned 
the tailor to find a husband for her pretty daughter, and that 
Coeffic had given him the first offer. 

He struck his fist fiercely on the table as he thought this— 
what more likely than that Coeffic would go and make a like 
proposal to one of his unmarried neighbours. 

“And no one but such an ungoverned idiot as I am would 
make two bites at such a cherry as Louise is.”’ 

The vision he had seen at the cascades seemed to flit across 
the great dingy room, and to fill it with sunshine. He went out 
and worked till much later than usual. Next morning, too, he 
did an unusual spell of work, and was even more brusque and 
silent than before, but to Jeanne’s surprise he came in early 
in the afternoon, and asked for his Sunday suit and his best 
hat. Dressed in these, with carefully brushed hair and black 
heavy shoes instead of dirty sabots, Jean Marie looked a very 
remarkable man, and one not ill-suited to go a-wooing. 

“What is doing?” the quiet old servant thought, as she 
watched him stepping, cudgel in hand, along the road; 
“never before did our master pat on his best clothes on a 
week-day, unless for a fair or a Pardon.” 

Christophe had started soon after dinner for the mill, but 
he had not gone with the set purpose of visiting Madame 
Rusquec; he had told Mathurin to expect him, and he hoped 
that the old man might speak of him to Louise; but he did 
not feel that he had an excuse for presenting himself at the 
mill ; he could only take his chance of what might happen. 

Mathurin did his errand clumsily. 

“T told Christophe to come and see you,” he said next 
morning to Louise ; “I told him he would be welcome. See 
how fine he has made Méjid, and all to please you.” 

“ Méjid looks best with his tail loose’—Louise tossed her 
head and her eyes sparkled with anger—‘ what right have you 
to speak for me to any bachelor? You can welcome your 
visitor if you choose—to me he is a stranger.” 

She turned abruptly away, for she had begun to cry with 
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vexation. That Christophe, who already thought her forward, 
should be told she would welcome him was too hard to bear. 
She would go away and hide herself in the wood, and let him 
have his journey for nothing. 

She ran off among the trees, and though Mathurin called 
to her she would not heed him. Mathurin shook his head and 
repeated to himself some sage, if stale, reflections on the con- 
duct of young girls. The old servant had kept silence about 
Christophe’s visit till past mid-day, so that soon after Louise’s 
retreat the young man appeared. Mathurin looked at him shyly, 
without any heartiness of welcome. 

“Where is she?” the young manasked. Mathurin nodded 
towards the wood. ‘I will go down to the cascades”—Chris- 
tophe hoped he might find Louise in the wood—“ I will come 
back again by-and-by, when you are less busy, Mathurin.” 

The old man watched his tall, straight figure disappear, and 
then he went on chopping wood. 

“ Well,” he thought, “it may be that we old folks can’t 
get the same meaning out of words as young ones can. 
May be they two will meet in the wood and set all right 
their own way, but I doubt if there is wisdom in it.” He 
slowly shook his head. 

Christophe went on a little way, and then breaking through 
a thick bit of copse he came in sight of the cascades. Louise 
was not visible, but the beauty of the place caught his eye and 
arrested him. Like most of his fisher comrades he was dreamy- 
natured spite of his keen sense of enjoyment; no one had heard 
him talk of the fair scenes he had witnessed on the far-off 
southern coast, and yet he had spent many an hour musing 
over them, as he now stood musing on a ledge of rock over- 
hanging the cascade. ‘There was a strange mixture in the 
scene. The trees around him clothed in the soft, reposeful 
tints of spring, the calm sky streaked with a few long, pearl- 
coloured cloud-lines, the strangely rounded grey rocks here and 
below, and in the midst of this sweet harmony of peace—the 
discord of the roaring, foaming fall flinging itself more than a 
hundred feet down the stony valley. ‘The contrast kept Chris- 
tophe gazing there in a kind of pleasant wonder. Besides the 
intense love for his native wilds, so special to a Breton, the 
scene had for him the attraction of freshness. He had not been 
at St. Herbot since his return, and as a boy, when the mill was 
his father’s, he had been used to spend long days at the cascades. 
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Meantime Jean Marie had reached the mill, and had found 
Madame Rusquec alone, seated, as usual, at her spinning- 
wheel. On the way the farmer had pondered on an excuse 
for his visit, and, after he had been greeted and asked to sit, 
he cleared his throat and began, -feeling more ill at ease than 
he had ever felt in his life. 

“Do you find Mathurin sufficient for his work ?” he said. 

Madame Rusquec’s large serious eyes looked at him as if 
they would draw out his meaning. 

 Mathurin does what I bid him, and that is all I want; he 
suits me; he is old, but then a younger man would be less 
thoughtful, and would care more to please himself.” 

“Then you are content as it is ?”’ 

“ Yes ;” but she thought, “ why does he ask this? Aman 
like farmer Mao does not come all the way from Huelgoat only 
to ask how I like my servant.” 

She waited, but Jean Marie seemed stricken dumb by her 
last reply. This had uprooted an idea which had grown this 
afternoon, and which had sent him back to the farmhouse from 
his work, to ask for his Sunday suit. 

Why should not he go to the mill and see what his chances 
were with Louise, and also rid himself of his brother by instal- 
ling him as manager to the widow. Jean Marie loved his 
brother, but he did not care to watch his desultory work, it 
was a constant blister to him. At the mill Christophe would 
be free of his supervision, and could idle if he pleased. But a 
stronger motive than this prompted Jean Marie’s visit. The 
sudden maddening jealousy that had seized him when Chris- 
tophe spoke of his age would not be stifled, it kept on burst- 
ing into fresh life, like a flame on old timber. Even when 
he thought it subdued, for he felt that it was causeless, it 
suddenly blazed up again as fiercely as ever. 

Madame Rusqucc was a discreet and a sensible woman, but 
she was very inquisitive, and a shrewd suspicion of her visitor’s 
real business began to dawn upon her. 

“Why do you ask about Mathurin, Monsieur Mao?” she 
said, and she looked more keenly at his serious face. 

He sat clasping both hands on the cudgel standing between 
his knees, but he did not look at Madame Rusquec. His 
dark, deeply-sunken eyes roamed over the bit of landscape 
framed in by the arched doorway, the hill opposite grassed 
and crowned a-top with golden furze, and the huge round 
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lumps of granite cumbering and choking the river-bed, which 
lay between the cottage and the hill. 

*‘T had been thinking ”’—Jean Marie paused. Yes, it was 
better that the first step should be for Christophe. ‘ You say 
Mathurin suits—but he gets older every year,” he spoke more 
decidedly now that business was in question, ‘and you will find 
that the mill gets less profitable ; my advice to you is to let a 
younger man come in as master, who will still allow you to take 
what the mill earns at present, and work the rest for his own 
profit.” 

Madame Rusquec had grown very rigid as she listened. 

“T cannot part with Mathurin, he has served me faithfully.” 

“ You need not. Mathurin will serve willingly under the 
man I am thinking of.” 

Madame Rusquec had been a docile submissive wife, but 
she had now for some years been a free agent, and she resented 
the farmer’s interference. 

“T think it is bestas it is. When there is a young girl at 
home an old man is better than a young one.” 

Now, this was just the opening Jean Marie desired, he 
grasped his cudgel still more firmly and looked straight before 
him ; and, as the words shaped themselves for utterance, Louise 
stood in front of the arched doorway. The widow rejoiced in 
the interruption. 

“Come in, Louise,” she called out, for the girl had not 
looked into the cottage, and had not seen the farmer, “ here is 
Monsieur Mao from Braspart.” 

Louise looked pleased at this, she nodded and smiled as she 
came in; and as the farmer raised his dark serious eyes to her 
face, and she saw the admiration he felt, her wounded pride 
was soothed. She had not cared specially to see this man, 
and he had come unasked to see her again. Coeffic’s words 
and his assertion that Jean Marie was the best match in 
Huelgoat came back to her mind, a flush rose in her cheeks, 
and her eyes sparkled with a kind of expectation. She did 
not propose to herself to marry the farmer, but it would be 
triumph if he proposed for her. 

“It is good of you tocome and see my mother, monsieur ” 
—she looked so sweetly at him, that Jean Marie’s hopes rose 
high—“‘ she has so few visitors.” 

A strange new feeling came to Jean Marie. Louise did not 
seat herself but stood beside her mother, making a wonderful 
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contrast in her dainty pink and white prettiness to the dark- 
eyed, heavy-featured, stiff woman at the spinning-wheel— 
Hebe beside Clotho. The farmer suddenly rose and stood 
opposite Louise—he felt uneasy to remain seated while this 
fair creature stood. 

“ Your hill is steep to climb,” and then he smiled at Louise. 
“You have not forgotten your promise to be at the festival ? ” 
his eyes glowed as he waited for her answer. 

Louise turned pale. She could not tell what it was that 
chilled her so suddenly in the glance of Jean Marie. 

“Did I promise?” the words came hesitatingly, and she 
saw his whole expression change—he looked cold and hard 
again—in that moment Louise had remembered that she had 
been anxious to meet the farmer at the féte in order to make 
the acquaintance of his brother, and now this was done. 

But still it was a triumph to be asked this by the best 
match in Huelgoat. ‘ am honoured that you should remem- 
ber,” she said. “‘ [am thinking so much about the féte. It will 
be very pleasant; the days are dull here, there is no one to see.” 

Jean Marie was softened by her pleading, earnest voice. He 
looked at her attentively. ‘‘ She is too young and innocent to 
deceive me,” he thought; ‘I know that I incline to sus- 
pect all women, but this one is different from the rest.” 
“ Would you like a home in Huelgoat better than one here, 
Louise ? ” 

He spoke as gently as he could, but something in the 
question, or the tone of it, made Madame Rusquec look up 
abruptly, and she saw Jean Marie’s meaning in his face. 

Louise guessed it also, but she did not want the farmer to 
be so hasty ; she wished to be friends with him at the fete. 
And as she did not mean to marry anyone just directly, if Jean 
Marie asked her now, she would have to say, No. 

“T should have neighbours if I lived in Huelgoat,” she 
spoke carelessly ; ‘‘ but then I should miss the old place, and 
I was such a little child when [ came to live here.” 

“The bird cannot always stay in the nest,’ Madame Rus- 


quec said. 

Just then Mathurin came in from the cow-stable, 

** Mistress”—he nodded at Jean Marie—“ there is Chris- 
tophe Mao outside. 1 told him he would be welcome, but he 
will not come in for my asking.” . 

Madame Rusquec looked at the farmer, and she started. 
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A grey shade had fallen on his face, and he was gnawing 
his under lip. His eyes were fixed intently on Louise ; andas 
the mother followed his gaze, she saw that the girl had reddened 
to the edge of her muslin cap. 

No one spoke till Madame Rusquec said, ‘‘ Where is he, 
Mathurin?” and she passed the old man, and went into the 
cow-shed. Mathurin followed his mistress. Louise stcod won- 
dering how she should receive Christophe. She had forgotten 
Jean Marie in her delight at Mathurin’s news, for she had 
grown tired of her own self-deception as she wandered alone in 
the wood ; and when she came back to the mill again, and saw 
no traces of Christophe, she felt deeply mortified. 

Jean Marie’s eyes never left her face ; and as he watched 
the play of feeling there, he could scarcely keep in the curse 
he muttered. 

Standing there, as still as one of the granite figures round 
some old Calvary, he saw Madame Rusquec re-enter, followed 
by his brother; and he thought Christophe had never looked 
so young and handsome. A spasm, partly surprise and partly 
anguish, passed over his grey face when he saw that Christophe 
came up frankly to Louise, and held out his hand. 

At this Jean Marie turned away. He was furiously angry, 
a3 well as jealous. 

“JT am fortunate,” Madame Rusquec said, as she came back 
to her seat beside the spinning-wheel, ‘‘ 1 who never have visi- 
tors, to get twoin one day. Your brother has grown, Monsieur 
Mao; I should not have recognized him. He is not like you.”’ 

“No!” said Jean Marie; and both the young people 
looked round quickly at the harsh, hoarse tone. 

Christophe left Louise, and came close to Madame Rusquec. 

“Am I like my mother, Madame?” He spoke so plea- 
santly, that the widow was drawn to him at once; “our old 
Jeanne says I am the picture of her when she married.” 

Christophe’s easy, frank manner, so different from his own 
—the manner of a man who had lived in many places, and 
among many people, instead of remaining shut up in the farm- 
house of Braspart—increased to fury the jealous anger burn- 
ing in Jean Marie’s heart. 

Why could he not seem unconcerned and careless? Instead 
of this, he felt harsher and stiffer than before. And yet he 
thought he would not yield so easily ; he would put Louise to 
the test. 

23 
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“ Yes, you are like your mother,”” Madame Rusquec began, 
and then Jean Marie thrust himself obtrusively into the talk. 

“Ts there not a nearer way through the wood than the 
one by which I came? Can you tell me the way,” he went 
on, ‘for will your daughter show it ?” 

“T lost my way,” Christophe smiled at Louise. 

“Yes, there is a short way,” said Louise; “‘ but you cannot 
find it alone, either of you. The path dies away before it 
reaches here, and we have to find our way to it again by 
marks on the trees. I will show the short road to both of you.” 

Beside Christophe, Louise shrank from dark, scowling 
Jean Marie ; and she was determined not to go alone with him 
through. the wood. 

Madame Rusquec looked on in silence. She felt that there 
was something under the surface that she did not comprehend, 
but her mind was too slow to seize it. The brothers nodded 
farewell to her, and followed Louise out of the cottage, and 
still the widow said nothing but “‘ Good day” to them. She 
saw that Jean Marie admired her daughter, and she hoped that 
Louise would marry him; to her Christophe was a bright, 
frank boy, much pleasanter to talk to than his elder brother. 

“What is the matter? Are youill?’’ Louise said to the 
farmer. She was a little way in advance, going towards the 
wood, and she looked brightly over her shoulder at the silent 
man. 

“T was thinking,” he said, sulkily, “ you cannot expect 
all the world to talk, can you?” 

“T suppose not,” she answered quickly. There was no 
doubt in her own mind which of the brothers she liked the 
best, but she resolved to keep well with both. “I have not 
many friends, that I can afford to lose one,” she told herself. 

She chattered on merrily as she went. Christophe would 
have absorbed her talk to himself, but Louise kept on appealing 
to the farmer; and though he gave her abrupt answers, still 
he was appeased ; it might not be as he suspected, and it was 
not her fault if Christophe had intruded on the interview. 

“There is the path.” Louise stood still, and pointed on 
into the wood. ‘ You cannot mistake your way now. Good- 
day to both of you, and I hope we shall meet at the Pardon.” 

She smiled up in Jean Marie’s face, and the man’s heart 
beat with hope; and then she gave Christophe a sweet, shy 
glance, that made him long to follow her back to the cottage. 
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Jean Marie plunged forward into the wood. He wanted to 
be rid of his brother’s presence ; he was not safe company, and 
he felt it. Unhappily, Christophe had been too much engrossed 
by Louise to think of anything else. His brother had seemed 
silent, but then silence was a habit with Jean Marie. Chris- 
tophe felt too gay and happy in the remembrance of that last 
blue-eyed glance to be alone, and he started off to overtake 
his brother. 

Jean Marie heard him coming, and hurried on through the 
wood, till he reached the high road below. He paused here an 
instant to reflect. 

If he went straight back to Huelgoat, Christophe would be 
up with him at once; and yet, if he struck down the lane on 
the right, leading to the village and church of St. Herbot, 
Christophe would perceive him before he could get out of sight. 
So he went on doggedly, till the young man burst out from 
the wood some little way on, and jumped down into the road. 

Then Jean Marie stopped, and spoke angrily, “ Thou 
shouldst be at work; if thou hadst taken work with another 
than me, thou couldst not have quitted it thus; thou art an 
idle fellow.” 

Christophe had hot blood as well as his brother, though it 
seldom got the mastery of him; but Jean Marie’s tone was 
more insufferable than his words were. 

“Tam no more idle than thou; I had business with Mathurin.” 

“But thou hadst not business at the mill; and, look you, 
Mother Rusquec—and—and her daughter are my friends, and 
I warn thee to keep aloof from them.” 

His eyes glowed like living coals, he grasped his cudgel 
tightly, and looked threateningly at Christophe. His manner 
betrayed his secret, 

But hope was speaking loudly in the young man’s heart. He 
thought, if Jean Marie was not afraid of his rivalry, he would 
be less angry. 

“Jean Marie, thou art unreasonable; but tell me, hast 
thou asked for Louise Rusquec ? ” 

“ No—what is that to thee?” 

“Tt is very much. The girl pleases me, and I think I 
please her. I did not mean to have spoken till I was more 
advanced in the world; but now I say, let us act fairly by 
one another. It was thyself, and no other, who bade me offer 
myself as a husband for Louise, and a manager to the mill” — 
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Jean Marie started — “and now thou art angry because I 
follow thy counsel. What does this mean, Jean Marie? Dost 
thou want Louise for thyself? ” 

Jean Marie had grown very pale with anger. ‘ That is 
nought to thee; but I bid thee avoid Louise Rusquec. Thou 
canst not wed her if she would have thee; thou hast but the 
clothes on thy back. If I find thee again at the mill, or talk- 
ing to Louise, I cast thee off; thou shalt be no more to me 
than one of those blocks of stone.” 

“For a wise man, brother,’—Christophe had recovered 
himself—*‘ thou art strangely unreasonable. Whvr need we 
quarrel because we both want the same woman? Both of us 
cannot have her, that is clear. Let us draw lots, Jean Marie, 
which shall first ask for her.” 

The farmer had grown ashamed of his own auger; he 
envied Christophe’s power of self-control; he was mollified, 
too, by seeing that the young man was not certain of success. 

“ T will not yield her,” he said, doggedly ; “‘ she is mine, not 
yours.” 

“ A woman belongs to herself until she is promised. You 
cannot make her yours by force. I say again, let us draw lots 
who shall first ask for her.” 

Jean Marie stood wrapped in sullen thought. At last 
he began to speak slowly, and without looking the young 
man in the face: “I have warned thee, and therefore I say, 
look to thyself. I will not draw lots. He of us two who pos- 
sesses Louise Rusquec shall take her by personal right. Thou 
hast not forgotten how to wrestle among the fishermen—well, 
then, thou and I will try a fall at the Pardon, and the winner 
shall have first chance with Louise.” 

Christophe recoiled. “It is hardly fair,” he said. “TI 
have not wrestled for years.” Then seeing a sneer on Jean 
Marie’s dark face, ‘‘ Have thine own way, after all, it is not 
always the oue who asks first who wins.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


IN THE WRESTLING RING. 


Ir is not only on the side of the cascades that St. Herbot is 
shadowed by a lofty hill. The dark grey-green old church 
stands circled round by hills: and from break of day on the 
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morning of the Pardon these hills were veined by strings of 
pilgrims, toiling over them from far and near to worship and 
lay their offerings—a tuft of horse or cow’s hair—on the shrine 
of the saint ; for these offerings, when sold, are a chief part 
of the old church’s revenue. lormerly the beasts themselves 
came from far and near to ask for blessings and cures; and 
during the three days of the Pardon no beast of burden is 
worked, but the cows and sheep chiefly stay at home now, and 
represent themselves by the locks of hair and wool on the 
altar, or on the tomb of St. Herbot. 

The church, usually so quiet and solitary, girt about with 
trees, through which a brook found its way to the road, the 
group of cottages which called itself the village, and which, 
except for the presence of pigs and children, had, during the 
rest of the yeay, a most deserted aspect, to-day seemed trans- 
formed. All around the church were booths for the sale of 
rosaries, medals, charms, and trinkets; articles of clothing, 
from the large broad-brimmed felt and beaver hats to wooden 
sabots and gold and silver ribbons; booths filled with eatables 
and drinkables, stood under the trees; and in all directions 
among the huge blocks of stone which cumber the ground were 
impromptu charcoal fires, over which breakfasts were cooking. 
The crowd, which thickened every moment, was very quiet and 
decorous. Masses had begun very early, and most of the 
assembled multitude had already paid their devotions, but the 
church was still full of worshippers. Each pilgrim, on arriv- 
ing, went straight into church, and increased the kneeling 
crowd. Ever since early morning there had been picturesque 
groups of kneeling devotees within the grey-green walls of 
the church ; the men’s dresses, with their embroidered waist- 
coats and jackets, were as quaint and almost as full of colour 
as the women’s were. 

Louise looked very gay and pretty as she walked beside 
Madame Rusquec through the fair. For two years her mother 
had been ill, and so the girl had been obliged to give up the 
festival. She looked eagerly for the brothers Mao. Her 
mother had not spoken to her, since their visit, of Jean Marie 
or of Christophe. Madame Rusquec thought that if the farmer 
was in earnest, he would go to work the right way. About 
Christophe she did not think at all, except as a pleasant and 
frank boy. 

Louise was puzzled at herself. When she thought of 
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Christophe she seemed to shrink from Jean Marie, and yet she 
knew that Christophe was not able to marry. Still at first she 
was very happy; men looked at her with admiring glances ; 
and though she had few acquaintances, the crowd, and the gay 
dresses, and the pretty things in the jewellers’ booths, pleased 
her greatly. Then there were all the preparations to be looked 
at; the great greased pole, up which, next day, men and 
boys would climb for prizes ; and out in a large field, the great 
wrestling ring, circled by posts and a strong cord, with a tall 
forked stick in the midst, on which the prizes hung. 

Louise was quite surprised to think how time had flown 
when the procession, with crosses and banners, came out of 
church, singing, and circled round the fair. There was a 
general movement in the crowd towards the great ring, the 
wrestling being the chief attraction of to-day’s sports, for the 
Pardon lasts three days at St. Herbot. Along one side of the 
field ran a low wall, and on this some men were sitting. Louise 
recognized Christophe among them, but he was talking, and 
he did not see her pass. ‘The judges stood about carelessly, 
near the forked stick in the centre of the ground, with no 
attempt at formality in their arrangements. The crowd was 
forming thickly round the circle. 

Louise pulled her mother’s arm. “ We shall not get a place 
if we are not quick,” she said, presently; “and Mathurin 
says the wrestling will be splendid.” 

As she spoke there came a beat of drum, and the sur- 
rounding crowd, scattered in groups through the fair, joined 
and rolled up in one wave to thicken the black line round the 
ring. Madame Rusquec was a head taller than Jouise, but 
even she could see nothing, the crowd was so thick. Louise 
looked sadly up and down, the wrestling had begun and she 
had not got a place. All her enjoyment was overcast. Great 
hot tears sprang into her eyes, but she tried to gather them 
up with her lashes—she so feared they should stain the 
embroidery of her new bodice. 

A woman standing in front turned round and saw her 
tears. 

“You lose nothing, little one,” she said, compassionately, 
“‘as yet. the wrestlers are only young boys, and these two are 
not good at it either.” | 

In less than five minutes the beating of the drum an- 
nounced that one of the wrestlers had fallen. Louise felt 
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a hand on her arm, she turned quickly and saw the dark face 
of Jean Marie. He smiled encouragingly at her. 

“ Good-day ; you want a better place,” he said, ‘and you 
shall have cne,” and then he nodded at Madame Rusquec. 

Louise looked admiringly at the square-shouldered man as 
he forced a way in front of her through the densest part of the 
crowd; men and women drew back right and left before the 
determined pressure, and Louise and her mother, following 
closely, found themselves, to the great joy of the girl, close to 
the rope. 

“ OQ thank you,” she looked gratefully at the farmer, “ I so 
want to see the wrestling.” 

“ Yes,” said Jean Marie, ‘ you will see it well from here.” 

Yes, she should see him conquer the right to ask her to be 
his wife, for he felt that he should gain that right. 

Several matches followed, but without any special in- 
terest. At last, ab the monotonous rub-a-dub of the drum, 
a man stepped into the ring carrying a sheep on his shoulders. 
He was a tall, powerful fellow, and he held the sheep by 
its feet slung round his neck, asif it had been a scarf. This 
was Yves Guerrien, the best wrestler of St. Herbot, and 
unless he were challenged he would carry off the sheep as a 
prize, and remain the acknowledged champion of the ring. 
He was a large, powerfully-made man, about the same age as 
Jean Marie, but he had a hideously scarred face, and one eye 
was closed. 

“Will no one challenge that monster?”’ said Louise, 
“how proud and haughty he looks.” 

Jean Marie longed to jump into the ring and take up 
Yves Guerrien’s challenge; but he checked the longing; if he 
used up his strength on such a powerful antagonist as Yves he 
would have little chance of conquering Christophe. 

He and his brother had scarcely spoken since their meet- 
ing at the mill; but neither of them had forgotten the trial 
which lay before them. Jean Marie had little fear of the 
result. He had never let a year pass without exercising his 
skill in these rough games, and he guessed that Christophe 
would have had little practice since his boyhood—for wrest- 
ling in the Morbihan is far less frequent than it is in Finistére. 

Before Yves had completed his first circuit of the ring, 
a short, thick-set man sprang into the circle, and in a few 
minutes he and the challenger were locked in a close struggle. 
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Jean Marie looked at Louise. She was gazing intently at 
the combatants. He wanted to find out her real feelings 
towards him, but he did not know what to say. 

At length Yves flung his antagonist, over his shoulder, 
on the ground—the judges proclaimed a fall, and the drum 
beat. 

“‘ Louise”—Jean Marie’s voice was so earnest that the girl 
turned her eyes from the wrestlers to his face—“ if you saw 
two struggling for you there, would you choose the strongest?” 

Louise smiled. ‘‘ Of course I would; but I would never 
choose Yves Guerrien, he looks cruel, and he is ugly too.” 

Jean Marie had bent his head very near her while he 
listened. ‘Two women beside them gazed with round, widely- 
opened eyes, for it was the first time the farmer of Braspart 
had spoken to so young a woman in public. 

All at once he heard his name called, and he looked up. 
Christophe was standing in the ring facing him and Louise ; 
he had taken off his hat, and jacket, and shoes, and he was 
calling on his brother to fulfil his pledge. Louise looked from 
one to the other in astonishment. She thought Christophe 
seemed sorrowful; but as she looked at him she forgot Jean 
Marie, and again she felt the warm tide of sympathy that had 
from the first linked her to the younger man. 

“Come,” said Christophe ; “ or are you afraid ?”” he added 
this with a rude laugh as he came nearer—for it seemed to him 
that Jean Marie had broken faith in seeking Louise before 
the result of the trial. 

Jean Marie had been soothed by the girl’s presence and by 
the pleasure she had shown at the service rendered her ; but as 
Christophe spoke he saw Louise glance at the young man, and 
although he could not fully read her glance, it stirred his 
jealousy into a blaze. In an instant he had sprung over the 
rope, and was laying aside his coat, and waistcoat, and shoes. 
He flung his long hair behind his ears, drew his shirt tightly 
over his body, and then stood still as a statue, his arms crossed 
over his broad chest in the centre of the ring. Christophe 
lingered an instant. 

“ Louise,” he said in a hurried whisper; ‘‘ we wrestle for 
you ; do you wish me to conquer ?”’ 

A lovely blush rose on the girl’s face.‘ You will conquer,” 
she said; ‘‘ go, he waits for you.” 

But a different opinion prevailed in the silent crowd that 
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thronged the ring. It was not an uncommon sight to see 
brothers wrestle together in the ring, but then they were 
always well matched. In this struggle which seemed impending 
Christophe was considered a very unequal opponent for Jean 
Marie, who was one of the best wrestlers in the arrondisse- 
ment; and a low murmur was heard, as Christophe took his 
place facing his brother. Madame Rusquec had been a silent 
witness of the public notice bestowed on her daughter, first 
by Jean Marie, then by Christophe, it was positive proof to her 
that the farmer wished to marry Louise. She wished he was 
less stern, but like a true Breton woman she resigned herself 
to that which appeared inevitable. 

But the change that had overspread Jean Marie’s face at 
the sight of Christophe had alarmed her. Men always went to 
wrestle as friends, but these brothers had exchanged the looks 
of enemies. 

“Are they quarreling about Louise?” she asked herself, 
and then the deep murmur of the multitude reached her ears. 

But as the two men stood face to face ready to begin the 
struggle, so differently formed, and yet both so determined- 
looking, the murmur died away, a breathless hush spread 
around, and Louise’s heart sank with dread, for Jean Marie’s 
face was far more full of determination and confidence than 
his brother’s was, and his lean, sinewy frame seemed more fit 
to wrestle than Christophe’s taller, fuller figure. Christophe 
had a small, well-poised head, and he threw it back frankly as 
he surveyed his adversary; while Jean Marie’s square head, 
somewhat sunk between his shoulders, projected forward as he 
held out his right hand preparatory to taking his hold. 

‘They seemed to grip one another in precisely the same 
manner, each by the front of the other’s strong canvas shirt, and 
then each set his head against his brother’s shoulder, and thus 
they stood locked, their legs well apart, keeping a wary watch. 

All at once Jean Marie gave way, and then pressing sud- 
denly forward he raised Christophe from the ground, but 
Christophe was not off his guard; he twined his legs like 
snakes round his brother’s, and for some minutes the two 
bodies so desperately gripped together rocked from side to 
side as if the twining legs and arms belonged to one man. 
Then all at ounce, by a determined effort, Jean Marie forced 
Christophe against his side and heaved him over his head— 
Christophe fell on the grass as if thrown from a horse. 
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He lay on his side in the midst of the ring, and held up 
his right hand to show the judges that he was not fully thrown. 

But Louise only saw that he had fallen. She gave one 
loud ery and then burst into, a fit of sobs. The cry reached 
Jean Marie, and in an instant the suffused purple caused by the 
struggle left his face ; he looked livid as his blood-shot haggard 
eyes fastened on the girl sobbing in front of the ring. He folded 
his arms across his chest, and looked fiercely at the judges. 

“Tt was a fair fall,’’ he said, hoarsely. ‘I swear I threw 
him fairly ; if there is another struggle it must be a new one. 
I have won this fall.” 

** No—no,” “Oh no,” was heard on every side, and the 
judges were unanimous. 

Jean Marie’s eyes glared like those of a balked woif, but 
he closed his lips firmly against further words. 

Meanwhile her mother spoke sternly to Louise, for mean- 
ing looks were turned on her, and Madame Rusquec felt that 
the girl’s good name might suffer. But Louise had learned 
her true feelings in that moment of anguish, and she over- 
leapt fear and prudence too. 

“Oh stop them, stop them!” she cried so wildly that her 
words reached Jean Marie, as he stood waiting with folded 
arms till Christophe should recommence the struggle. ‘ He 
will kill Christophe.” 

Mathurin was in the crowd, but at some distance from his 
mistress. He could not hear Louise’s words, the serried press 
of people that stood between them choked sound, but he saw 
their effect on Jean Marie. The pallor on his face grew so 
death-like, that some in the crowd called to give hin water ; 
but Mathurin saw the look of hatred with which he regarded 
Christophe, and he shuddered. 

“ Holy Virgin! there will be death before this is ended,” 
the old man thought. 

The suspense was not prolonged. Once more the wrestlers 
took their hold of each other, and once more each strove to 
raise the other from the ground. Suddenly Jean Marie’s 
grasp slackened, and almost without Christophe’s volition the 
strong frame he grasped yielded to his strain, and was flung 
heavily behind him. 

This time the drum beat loudly. Jean . Marie lay seemingly 
lifeless on his back, while blood streamed from his mouth and 
nostrils. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE BAZVALAN DOES HIS DUTY. 


MapameE Rusquec drew back as quickly as she could from the 
ring ; she waited only to hear that Jean Marie had recovered 
his senses, and then taking Louise’s hand, she left the fete. 
She had seen many inquisitive glances levelled at her daughter, 
and the girl’s agitation had become so uncontrollable, that it 
was a relief to escape from prying eyes. 

She did not speak till they were near the mill; then she 
looked severely at Louise, as she said, ‘‘ What is this, vain 
child? Didst thou set the brothers Mao to wrestle for thy 
sake? Thou shouldst be thankful that sueh a man as 
Jean Marie has noticed thee, and thou must be more careful 
too not to give him cause for jealousy. Poor man! he is badly 
hurt, I fear. But at one time I felt sure he would win.” 

Louise did not answer. Presently she burst out as if she 
could not restrain the words, “‘ But Christophe is a fine, brave 
lad.” As soon as they reached the cottage she flung herself 
on a bench, and laying her head on the table, she sobbed her- 
self almost into violent hysterics. 

The excitement and vexation had been quite too much for 
her. The day that she had looked forward to with such delight 
had proved an utter failure ; beyond the pleasure of wearing 
her dress, she had not had any of the enjoyment she coveted. 
And yet, when after a while she grew calmer, and thought 
over her day, there was abundant consolation in the remem- 
brance of Christophe’s words. He had conquered, too, in the 
struggle, which she began to see had indeed been for her. 
She was sorry for Jean Marie; but he had looked so evil that 
she shrank into herself at the remembrance of his dark, re- 
vengeful face. She wondered that she could ever have wished 
such a man to propose for her. ‘ He would have killed me if 
I had refused him.” She trembled, and tried to think of 
something else. 

Her mother had been watching her; she saw her sudden 
paleness, and she grew compassionate. ‘‘ Thou hadst best 
go to bed, child—thou art tired and over-done.” 

Louise went to her mother, and held her forehead to be 
kissed. “I shall be quite well when I have slept,” she said. 
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“T wish I had not gone to-day, but waited for the dancing 
to-morrow.” 

“Thou canst not go to-morrow, Louise. I cannot go 
down the hill again; and after what chanced to-day, thou 
must not be seen alone at the Pardon.” 

“Oh, mother, mother, how can I give up the dancing, I 
have thought of it so long? And think of my new skirt and 
bodice! what else was it made for?” 

Madame Rusquec kept silence, but she shook her head and 
frowned ; her resolution was taken and she never bandied words 
with Louise. She was vexed beyond any power of expressing 
vexation ; Jean Marie Mao, the best match in Huelgoat—a 
man notorious for his avoidance of women—had singled out 
Louise for notice, and beneath her eves he had fallen, seriously 
hurt ; for, although he had recovered his senses, he had been 
carried to the Presbytery, and was said to be unable to stand; 
and Louise, instead of being really grieved or saddened, as 
soon as she had got rid of her temporary agitation, had already 
forgotten the cause of it, and could talk of dancing while the 
man who had so distinguished her lay ill, it might be dying ; 
for Madame Rusquec had known more than one instance in 
which death had resulted from these violent falls. 

Louise was in many ways a spoiled child, but she knew it 
was useless to struggle against her mother’s will; she sobbed 
a few minutes longer, said it was very cruel, and then, tired 
out by the day’s excitement, she got into bed and cried her- 
self to sleep. 

She wakened happier next morning, and she consoled 
herself during the two remaining days of the Pardon by re- 
flecting that she should feel very shy and strange without her 
mother ; and she was more reconciled to the disappointment 
when Mathurin brought word that neither of the brothers Mao 
had reappeared at St. Herbot. 

Madame Rusquec avoided all mention of the wrestling, and 
her mother’s silence oppressed Louise with a sense of wrong- 
doing most irksome to her bright, pleasure-loving nature. 
She kept out-of-doors as much as possible. 

On the third morning, she had taken the cow down the 
valley, and had ‘bidden Barba follow her when she could be 
spared ; for the little Barba did not lead a holiday life ; though 
she was but eight years old, the poor child, had to cook and 
wash, and clean, when cleaning was required, for her father. 
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To her Louise was like some beautiful fairy queen, to whom 
the word ‘ duties”—the word that held so large a place in 
Barba’s poor little life—was unknown. Presently Louise 
heard footsteps behind her, but she knew they were not 
Barba’s—they were too heavy, and besides, they were uneven. 
At first she hoped they might be Christophe’s, but as the 
steps hurried to overtake her, the limp told her, before she 
turned round, that her pursuer was the red-haired tailor. 

“ Aha, my pretty maid! so youare none the worse for the 
fright you got at the wrestling.” Coeffic put his head on one 
side, and his leer of admiration made him more hideous than 
ever. 

“Why should I be the worse? How is the farmer? I 
hope he is better. Come, come, neighbour, you are the first 
person I have seen who can tell me any news. Who climbed 
the pole the best? Was the dancing good? and who were the 
best dancers ? ” 

“‘ How many questions! No one knows how the farmer is, 
because no one has seen him. Andas for the dancing, when the 
sun and moon are both out of the firmament, the stars cannot 
choose but shine the best. There was no Louise Rusquec, 
no Christophe Mao, among the dancers. Ah! there is a fellow 
for you; there is no other like him in these parts—so hand- 
some, so spirited. I believe no young maid could find it in her 
heart to say no to his wooing.” 

Louise blushed and pouted; she turned her back on the 
cow, which strayed on, and was soon out of sight. 

“ How can Christophe Mao go a-wooing? He has nothing 
to keep a wife with—no house, no cattle, no furniture even, or 
money to buy it with.” 

Coeffic laughed heartily. ‘The young judge always by 
the outside, and in a sense they are right. Does not Chris- 
tophe look fit to havea wife? Yes, and I tell you he is fit; he 
has a pair of good arms and strong legs, and his head is 
screwed on the right way, and he has seen the world, and has 
his tongue well hung. Ah, you should hear him tell of the 
fishing in the Morbihan, and off Belle Isle! My word! I only 
wonder the pretty girls of Belle Isle let him come among us 
again a bachelor. Never fear about his means—I tell you he 
has plenty. Why cannot he work the mill, and make it bring 
in the double of what that lazy dotard, Mathurin, makes it do 
with that foolish boy Jules? Why not? ” 
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« Ah, Coeffic, you are always hard on Mathurin:” but she 
did not look angry. ‘‘ Well, as you have no news for me, I 
must go after the cow.” 

Coeffic caught her arm as she moved past him. ‘‘ Way- 
ward girl!” he said, rebukingly, and yet with a smile that 
conveyed admiration, ‘‘ You know that I wait for your answer ; 
you know who this fine handsome fellow sighs for, and yet 
you remain hard-hearted and indifferent.” 

Louise blushed with delight. “I know nothing about 
him. Why, I had only seen him twice before the Pardon. I 
can give no answer, you must speak to my mother——.” 
And then, overwhelmed by this decided act on her own part, 
she darted away from the tailor, and ran after her cow. 

She had taken her dinner with her, intending to remain 
away till evening, but she felt herself drawn home by mid-day. 
Her mother was spinning, as usual—she did not look up 
when Louise came in. 

“Well, mother, have you had a visitor ?” 

Madame Rusquec left off spinning, and fixed her eyes 
gravely on her daughter's face, but the girl’s cheeks grew too 
hot to endure the scrutiny. She turned aside, and got out the 
mugs and spoons for dinner. 

“ Coeffic has been here’”’—the serious voice frightened Louise 
—‘and he tells me Christophe Mao wishes thee for a wife, and 
thou art willing to take him ; this is not what I hoped for thee, 
Louise ; I hoped to give thee to a husband rich enough to spare 
thee work, and wise enough to guide thee, since thou must 
needs take a husband.” 

The contempt of the last sentence stung Louise. 

** What else was I born for, mother?” the tears started in 
her eyes; “thou hast shown me the way, and if Christophe 
works the mill, will not that help thee also?”’ and then, 
changing in a minute, for the weak soft heart could not bear to 
be in strife with any one, she put both arms round her mother’s 
neck. ‘Oh, mother, if Iam happy, is not happiness more than 
money? and I could not have been happy with Jean Marie, he 
is so stern and cruel.” 

Madame Rusquec kissed her daughter, but she did not 
look contented. 

She told her that she had given ‘her consent, and that she 
must be ready to receive Christophe in two days, as he would 
then come to make the demand for her hand. Louise won- 
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dered to herself—she wondered that her mother had so easily 
yielded, and she wondered about Christophe. In her talks 
with the tailor at various times she had learned the customs of 
the country, and she knew that when a man came to court his 
future wife he was always accompanied by his nearest relative ; 
would Jean Marie do his part by his brother ? 

The thought made her shrink with terror, for she knew 
that some of her smiles and glances must have encouraged the 
farmer to think she approved his suit. But no, Jean Marie would 
not come; he was doubtless too ill still to appear in public. 

“If Christophe and he could only change places,” she 
sighed. ‘I do not hesitate, for I love Christophe; but it 
must be so comfortable to live at the farm at Braspart with 
that kind, gentle old Jeanne who does all the work—and after 
all I shall be poor all my life like my mother; ah, must I 
always work as she does? well, | have chosen, and I cannot 
eat my cake and have it too.” 

Madame Rusquee wondered too at herself more than at 
Louise. Why had she given her consent to Christophe’s 
proposal ? was it still too late to draw back? In fancy she had 
already pictured to herself the pleasant life she could lead in 


Jean Marie’s farmhouse, and if Louise married Christophe she 
must remain at the mill, and work hard. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BEHIND THE HAYSTACK. 


Wuen Christophe saw Jean Marie lying senseless, his heart 
turned to his brother ; for the time Louise and her charms were 
effaced by his agony of remorse. The farmer lay so rigid and 
death-like that others beside Christophe thought that he was 
killed. 

But after awhile Jean Marie regained his senses, and then 
Christophe took him home in Pierre Kerest’s waggon. 

By next day the careful nursing of Jeanne and Christophe 
had brought him greatly round, for the young man sat'up all 
night applying cooling lotion to his brother’s head, and 
plasters to the severe bruises caused by the fall. 

Jean Marie seemed thankful for his devotion, and at times 
he felt more at one with his brother than he had felt since the 
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meeting at Madame Rusquec’s. But next day his mood had 
changed. Strong man as he was, and well used to these rough 
sports, he had never before been thrown so violently, and when 
he tried to rise, his head swam and his legs tottered under him. 

“ You must lie on your bed, master,” Jeanne said, and after 
some resistance he was glad to lie there quietly. 

Jeanne felt for the mortification he must suffer at his defeat, 
but this formed a very small part of the torment that raged in 
her master as he lay seemingly so quiet on his bed. He knew 
that he should have conquered Christophe, that he was nerved 
to give him his final overthrow when those agonized words had 
reached him, and he saw that look of anguish in Louise’s face. 
It smote him so suddenly, so convincingly, that his strength 
seemed to depart at once, and when he again took hold of Chris- 
tophe his grasp was so feeble and mechanical, that the young 
man thought his brother was reserving himself for another 
mighty effort; he was astounded at his own victory. It was 
impossible that any explanation could take place between them, 
and yet Jean Marie at times judged Christophe fairly; at 
others fits of blind impotent fury possessed him—lying there 
almost helpless he saw his brother stride across the floor in the 
full pride of his youth and strength, and he longed to strike 
him down, and for ever rid himself of so dangerous a rival. 
This mental tumult increased the pain and confusion in his 
head and acted against Jeanne’s remedies. 

Meantime Christophe waited impatiently for his brother’s 
recovery. Coeffic waylaid him each time he left the farm, but 
the young man shrank from grieving Jean Marie. Yet he had 
shown his feelings to Louise, and he owed duty to her as well 
as to his brother, and he had on the terms Jean Marie had him- 
self proposed fairly won the right to ask her to be his wife. 
He did not feel confident of success with her, spite of Coeffic’s 
assurances, but at last he yielded to the Bazvalan’s entreaties, 
and sent him to plead with Louise. 

On the evening of the fourth day Jean Marie felt much 
stronger. He wascalmer too, more in his rightmind. It had 
come to him that he had judged Louise hastily and foolishly. 
True, she had uttered that cry which had so unnerved him in 
the ring, but what then? She liked Christophe, and it pained 
her to see him hurt. Other women did not feel these things, 
but then Louise was tender and soft-hearted. 

“‘ Jeanne says she left the ring sobbing, as soon as I fell— 
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that might have been for me. She did not even speak to 
Christophe. Why have I been so hasty and so faint-hearted ? 
it is certain Madame Rusquec would not hesitate between us 
two.” And then the remembrance that he had himself 
given up the chance of first asking for Louise by the bargain 
made with Christophe, sent him back into dogged sullenness. 
Still through this there shone a gleam of hope. Christophe 
might be refused. He called for Jeanne, but no answer came, 
and he hobbled to the back door wondering how soon he 
should be able to reach the mill; he heard a murmur of voices 
beyond the haystack which stood some twenty yards from the 
house. Always suspicious, and in his present state jealously 
alive to all that might be said concerning his defeat, he crept 
lightly across the yard, littered here also with straw, and soon 
was near enough to distinguish words, and to disccver that the 
speakers were Jeanne and his brother. 

‘You will tell the master,” Jeanne said. 

“ Tell him yourself,” said Christophe ; ‘ I have given him 
pain enough, I do not care to make him suffer.” 

Jean Marie’s face grew dark, and he set his teeth hard one 
against another, and thrust his head forward that he might not 
lose a word, 

“ It is best to tell him yourself,” said the old woman ; “ but 
if you cannot, then I will. He should know before others.” 

“Yes, yes, you must tell him, and then there is this to be 
settled. Coeffic says the next step is for me to go with him, 
and with my nearest relative, to see Louise’s mother. I| 
thought as Louise and I had understood one another before, 
these formalities might have been set aside, but he says No; 
now, Jeanne, I cannot ask Jean Marie to answer for me.” 

There was a pause. Then Jeanne said, “ The master would 
counsel you; but there is your cousin, the barber Kerharo ; it 
is true he is a new-comer in Huelgoat, but still he is the son of 
your father’s sister, and he is therefore of your blood; he will’ 
do for you what is wanted.” 

But Jean Marie’s jealous fury had risen beyond his control ; 
he limped forward with surprising swiftness, and stood facing 
Christophe and Jeanne. 

“T have heard you,” he said, with concentrated passion in 
his voice, “and I tell thee, Christophe Mao, not to make too 
sure.” The young man shrank from his gleaming eyes. 
“'Thou hast had thy chance, now I will take mine, and we 

24 
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will yet see who shall win Louise. Curse thee, thou biter of 
the hand that feeds thee; thou art coward and deceiver too. 
I tell thee I was a fool to put to the trial that of which I was 
so sure ; and I tell thee, too, that Louise Rusquec shall not be 
the wife of any man but me.” 

His face was distorted with ungovernable anger, and while 
Christophe stood shocked and silent, old Jeanne took the 
younger brother’s arm, and led him away. 

“Do not answer him,” she said, gently; “he has had 
these fits all his life, and woe betide the man or woman that 
crosses him at such a time. I have seen him shoot a dog 
dead for even caressing him in such a mood.” 

“ How long will it last?” said Christophe, moodily. 

“T cannot tell, but he is always very gentle afterwards. 
Perhaps you were right, my boy, perhaps it would have been 
better to have kept silence until the marriage was decided.” 

“T will keep silence now with a vengeance, and I shall 
no longer hesitate'to grieve him. He has cursed me. I go 
to-morrow with Kerharo, and the Bazvalan, to make my formal 
demand for Louise.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE WOOD. 


“Tuer, child, rest, thou hast done enough,” Madame Rus- 
quec said ; “rest now, for to-morrow will be a busy day.” 
Louise looked pale and tired; she had been formally 
betrothed to Christophe on the day following Jean Marie’s 
furious outbreak. The young pair had eaten out of one plate 
and drank out of the same mug, and, in fact, had followed the 
Bazvalan’s instructions; and now to-morrow the friends on 
both sides would assemble at the mill to see the stores 
Madame Rusquec had laid by for her daughter. All the old 
oak armoires, tables, and benches, and the frames of the box 
bedsteads, had- been oiled and rubbed till the firelight re- 
flected red in their shining faces; the silver spoons had been 
diligently polished, and there was a fine display of pewter 
arranged on the shelves in front of some very gay-coloured 
faience. The shelves of the armoires had been studiously piled 
with all the best linen, and the doors of these would be left 
ajar to-morrow to show the further wealth and industry of the 
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household, for all this linen was home-spun, The walls, too, 
shone with the brightness of copper and brass. Madame 
Rusquec and her daughter had been hard at work polishing 
every cooking utensil, and now they were both tired out. 

* Rest, my child,” her mother called after Louise, as the 
girl went to the open door. 

“I cannot rest, mother, | must get some air, it is so hot. 
Mother,” she turned on the door-step, ‘‘ dost thou think Jean 
Marie will come to-morrow among the rest ?”’ 

Madame Rusquec looked keenly at her daughter. ‘‘ I hope 
so,” she said. ‘‘ Why should he not come?” 

Louise grew red under her mother’s keen glances. 

“He did not come for the betrothal, and I thought——” 

“ Thou art full of foolish fancies, child. Jean Marie could 
not come then because he was still suffering, but he must 
be well by this time.’ The widow checked a sigh; she could 
not check the thought that, if her daughter had not been 
wilful, she might have been mistress of the farm of Braspart. 

“ Mother ”—Louise turned such a saddened face over her 
shoulder as she stood at the open door, that her mother 
softened at once—‘“‘ I must go out for a short while, I cannot 
rest yet; I feel that I must be moving.”’ She ran back and 
kissed her mother, and then went out rapidly, fearing another 
remonstrance. She did not as usual seek for Barba; she had 
rarely felt so tired bodily, and the fatigue depressed her, and 
made her wish to be alone. She sauntered aimlessly into the 
wood, but she was soon glad to seat herself on one of the 
grey boulders that are scattered everywhere over this wild 
country. The evenings were now long, and there was plenty 
of light in the sky. Louise was not sentimental. She loved 
Christophe as well as her shallow nature was capable of loving ; 
but at this moment her thoughts were-chiefly occupied by her 
wedding dress, whether she should wear a short richly- 
embroidered handkerchief across her shoulders, or a long 
plain white silk shawl. She was reckoning the difference of 
price on her plump fingers, and suddenly she paused and 
listened. Steps were coming through the wood behind.her. 

‘‘Mathurin!” she called. There was no answer, but in a 
few minutes a man came out, stooping under the branches of 
the beech-trees. It was Jean Marie, and at sight of him 
Louise rose up hastily, and felt inclined to run away; but the 
farmer was prepared for her avoidance of him. 
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“Stop, Louise, I must speak to you, and you must wait 
and hear what I say.” 

If he had studied the girl for years, he could not have 
chosen his words more skilfully. Louise stood still, compelled 
to listen by the man’s strong will. He waited a moment, 
looking eagerly in her face for some show of feeling towards 
him, and in the silence Louise recollected herself. 

“T hope you have quite recovered,” she said, but she 
kept her eyes on the ground. ‘Then she remembered that this 
man would soon be her brother. ‘‘ We shall see you at the 
mill to-morrow,” she said, and she raised her eyes to his face. 

All Jean Marie’s preconcerted calmness fled. 

“You vain, heartless woman !””—his voice was so harsh and 
broken that all her fear came back—‘ what do you take me 
for? Do you think I mean to give you up? See here, 
Louise’—he put his hand on her arm, but he did this so 
quietly she had no excuse to cry out—‘ I ask you what pre- 
vents me from going on to the mill, to bid your mother put 
me in Christophe’s place. Bah! she would do it, for I under- 
stand women, I hope, though I have troubled so little about 
them. I have only to name the sum, and she will give you to 
me, and give up the mill into the bargain.” He stopped, and 
looked at her with an intense craving in his eyes. ‘* Why do 
I talk to you? Why do I not go on to the mill at once? Do 
you know, Louise?” He stopped again; the girl stood 
fascinated by his intense gaze. ‘*‘ Why, you do not answer?” 
he said more gently. 

“T do not know.” ‘Tears came into her eyes, and her 
helpless look touched him. 

“Child ’—the deep passionate tone mastered her, she 
kept her eyes fixed on his—‘“‘it is because I love you—yes, 
love you—I who all my life long have despised women. I tell 
you, Louise, that I cannot be happy unless you become my 
wife. Do not fear, my sweet child’’—for she had drawn back 
at this—‘‘I will not hurry you. You know nothing about 
Jove, and that raw boy can teach you nothing. You cannot 
even guess how happy I will make you—how precious you 
are to me, my sweet, lovely child.’”” He drew her closer to 
him, and gazed at her with an intensity of admiring love. 

Louise was frightened, but yet she was fascinated. The 
strongest feeling she had—her vanity—was fed and soothed. 
Christophe had never talked to her in this wild adoring way. 
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He had said he loved her, but he had said it more quietly ; he 
had not said he could not live without her. ‘ And yet I love 
Christophe,” she thought, “and I can never love this dark 
violent man, I fear him so.” 

She stood silent, with downcast eyes, unable any longer to 
meet his gaze, for his eyes seemed to blaze under his dark 
brows. Her silence gave him courage; he drew her yet 
closer, and clasped his arm round her waist. 

The touch roused Louise. ‘ Oh, let me go—please let me 
go, Monsieur Mao; it is not the way to make me like you to 
frighten me.” 

He muttered an oath between his teeth. ‘I will frighten 
you yet more,” he said, sternly, ‘unless you do what I ask. 
I watched you just now, and you listened with pleasure to my 
love. If you did not love me in return, you would have 
shrunk away.” 

“No, oh no, I have promised,” and the girl struggled 
vainly to free herself. 

Jean Marie drew his arm slowly from her waist, but he 
kept her hand tightly grasped in his. ‘‘ Look here,’’ he said, 
“you shall not waste your life and mine for an idle promise. 
I came here to-night by no chance. I came because I am 
resolved that you shall not marry Christophe. You love me, 
and you shall be my wife. Ah, Louise, think what I can give 
you besides my love; Christophe can give you nothing. As 
my wife you shali never work ; you shall not even spin, unless 
you please. Say you will give up Christophe.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ I cannot,” she said faintly. 

““Oh, my little one, be reasonable; you will break my 
heart ;”’ he spoke so tenderly that the girl was thrilled through 
with surprise; ‘ Louise, if you guessed how I love, you 
would not be so cruel.” 

Louise looked at him for a moment, the imploring appeal in 
his eyes swayed her weak nature. 

“7 do not ask you to marry me now,” he said; ‘ I only ask 
you to listen to my love, and to give up Christophe.” 

He waited, but no answer came; he pressed her hand 
tightly in his. ‘I will not leave you,” he said, “ until you 
promise to give him up.” 

Louise looked round in terror; if she screamed ever so loud 
she would not be heard at the mill, for the noise of the cascade 
deadened all sound around the cottage. She had no strength 
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to free herself from the tight grasp on her hand, and she knew 
she might stand there for hours for the chance of a passer-by, 
and Christophe had said he should not come that evening. 

“Promise!” Jean Marie’s eyes never left her face, and 
again they seemed to fascinate her by some irresistible power. 

“Oh, how cruel you are; if you loved me you would not 
frighten me so.” 

She repented her words as she said them. Jean Marie 
pressed her hand to his lips, and covered it with kisses. 

“It is you who make me cruel, my beloved,” he said 
passionately. ‘‘ Say you give him up and I release you; you 
are driving me mad, Louise—I cannot answer for myself.” 
She looked up in sudden fear; his face was working strangely 
and his eyes glared wildly. 

“Yes, yes, I give him up—let me go.” The girl was half- 
crazed with terror, and the strange tumult of conflicting feeling 
which the man’s wild, passionate love had stirred in her 
unawakened nature. 

Jean Marie stood as if paralyzed with the sudden joy ; he 
put his hand to his head, clasping his brow tightly with his 
fingers ; then he loosened his grasp of her hand, but still held 
it tight enough to prevent her escape. 

“God bless you, child,—I have one more word to which 
you must listen, Louise. ‘To-day I swore a solemn oath that 
you should never be the living wife of Christophe, and I have 
never failed to keep an oath, see that you keep yours,” he said 
in a stern voice; then more gently, “‘ Now I will take what 
every lover has a right to take, and then I will walk with you 
to the mill.” He stooped and kissed her, but Louise struggled 
and slipped from his grasp, then she fled away before he could 
stop her—not towards the mill, for Jean Marie stood in the 
path upwards, but downwards towards St. Herbot. 

He looked after her for a moment, and then he went back 
among the trees. 

Louise ran on till her breath and knees alike failed, and 
then she stood gasping, leaning against a tree. 

“What have I done?” she sobbed; ‘oh what have I 
done ? ” 

She had stopped mechanically where the path ended in an 
almost open space; in front of her was a ruined cottage—pro- 
bably the former abode of some sabotier or charcoal-burner, for 
there were many in the district, spite of the wolves which in 
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winter came out of their forest dens, and prowled in the 
woods. ‘The cottage was quite deserted and overgrown with 
brambles. Since their betrothal it had been a favourite trysting- 
place for Christophe and Louise, and the sight of it made her 
self-reproach yet more bitter. 

“Oh how could I listen to him for one moment,” she cried ; 
“ what will Christophe say to me? ” 

The upward path through the wood was narrow, and en- 
croached on by a thick growth of trees, but here the trees had 
been cut down, or were more sparsely planted, and the path 
beside which the ruined cottage stood went right and left 
straight for only a little way, and then both ends of the path 
struck downwards towards the avenue which leads to St. 
Herbot. 

The noise of the cascade was faint at this distance, and as 
Louise stood shivering with fear and grief, she heard a sound 
which checked her sobs, and made her listen with hope, and with 
straining ears. The sound was the swing of the gate at the 
end of the avenue, and her hope was that the person who had 
passed through the gate might be coming through the wood, 
instead of merely skirting it by continuing along the avenue. 
Whoever it might be, she should ask for protection or com- 
panionship. She felt that she dared not meet Jean Marie 
alone again, or pass alone through the wood to the mill. 

For some time she was in anxious doubt. Though the trees 
were sparsely planted, their boles were larger here, and she 
could not distinguish a figure beneath the trees in that fast 
waning light; but suddenly it came nearer. She gave a 
scream of joy as she recognized the tall, alert figure of Chris- 
tophe. She sprang forward, but he had seen her and was 
beside her in a moment. 

“Oh, Christophe,” she cried, and her tears came freely 
now, as she threw both arms round his neck, and sobbed like 
a frightened child on his breast. 

He put her gently away with one hand, and looked surprised 
in her tear-stained face. 

What is it, my poor little one; who has frightened you, 
my Louise ?” 

She drew herself away, and shook her head. 

“Oh, Christophe, what shall I do? I have promised to 
give you up; if you are angry with me I shall die.” 

Christophe frowned ; he looked very angry indeed. 
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“You have seen Jean Marie,” he said; “Jeanne told me 
he had gone towards St. Herbot with his gun, and I felt 
anxious, I hardly know why, and I followed ; but now I see I 
have cause,” he said gravely ; “where is he! ” and he looked 
round. ‘‘ You have deceived me, Louise ?” 

“Oh no, no!” she almost shrieked; it was terrible that 
Christophe should turn against her; ‘I was frightened, and I 
said what I did not mean.” 

“Louise,” there was a sad calm in the young man’s voice 
which quieted her at once, “have you promised to marry my 
brother.” 

‘No, no,” as she looked up in Christophe’s face all her love 
came back ; how could she for any fear have promised to give 
him up? “he said he loved me, and he would marry me, and 
I said I was promised to you, and then ”—here she sobbed so 
bitterly that he could hardly hear her words—“ he frightened 
me, and swore he would never let me go unless I promised to 
give you up.” 

Christophe looked at her, unable to believe her words. 
‘And just because you were afraid of a man’s anger who 
would not dare hurt you, you promised—oh, Louise, | cannot 
believe your own words.” He turned away in bitter sorrow, 
and Louise felt that he despised her. 

A sudden power came to the girl; she laid her hand upon 
Christophe’s arm. 

“Listen!” She raised her voice, for it seemed to her that 
he was leaving her for ever. ‘I know all you think; you 
think because Jean Marie is rich that I would change you for 
him. I tell you, if he were ten times richer than he is I would 
not marry Jean Marie, for I could never love him—never, 
never. I love you—you only, dear, dear Christophe.” 
~ She raised her arms to fling them round him—staggered 
and fell dead into his arms. Jean Marie had witnessed her 
interview with his brother, and at her last words had taken 
aim deliberately at her heart. 

In untold anguish Christophe bent over the lifeless girl, 
while Jean Marie stood looking on, a dark-frowning, motion- 
less figure, with both arms resting on his gun. 


Christophe Mao went back to the fishing in the Morbihan 
when his brother’s trial was over. Jean Marie was at first 
sentenced to death for the murder of Louise Rusquec; but it 
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was urged that the fall at the wrestling had affected his brain, 
and that there were extenuating circumstances. He escaped 
capital punishment, and is still working out his sentence in 
one of the French penal settlements. Christophe has never 
returned to Hvelgoat, and the old farmhouse of Braspart is 
let to strangers. 


END OF “‘ THE MILL OF ST. HERBOT.” 





Yawn Cennis. 


BY JOHN LATOUCHE, AUTHOR OF ‘TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL.” 


Never since the days when our ancient English sports 
flourished in their prime, and men of English blood took their 
pleasure, as it is ever their wish and wont to take it, on their 
native greensward, in the open light of day—never since these 
cheerful old times has such a thoroughly enjoyable game as 
Lawn Tennis been invented for the delight of our countrymen 
and women. Other games of strength and activity have their 
special excellences, but none so completely falls in with oir 
humour as this one. Cricket and racquets are games for men 
alone ; tennis only for millionaires ; fives, rounders, and foot- 
ball for boys; croquet can find favour only with the very 
mildest young men and ladies; in quoits no one can interest 
himself; bowls and skittles are understood to require the 
accompaniment of beer—their alliance has grown into a pro- 
verb. Lawn Tennis, on the other hand, is all that a pastime 
for men and women should be. It is an out-of-door game ; 
it is pleasant to play at, and pleasant to sce played; and there 
is room in the game for almost any degree of skill and judg- 
ment, and strength and activity. 

It is little wonder, then, that the new game has found an 
acceptance in this country which is little short of enthusiastic. 
Three short years ago, correspondents in the Field were some- 
what cautiously recommending the game, a twelvemonth later 
it was still more or less on its trial, and now already it is 
played through the whole length and breadth of England. 
Those who travelled at all extensively in England by road or 
rail this past summer, as the present writer did, had ocular 
evidence enough of the broad acceptance by all Englishmen of 
this capital game. Everywhere one saw, on the smooth turf 
of commons, on village greens, in retired meadows, on the 
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lawns of villas and country houses, the “ quaint mazes ”’ of the 
Lawn Tennis court marked out in white lines. 

For the last three generations, cricket only, of our out-door 
pastimes, has had any real and general hold on our insular 
affections. Like the Ur of the Chaldeans, it had devoured all 
and every one of those innumerable sports, games, and pas- 
times wherewith our forefathers, teste old Joseph Strutt, be- 
guiled the long days of summer; and yet cricket, with all 
its charms, is but half a sport, scientifically conducted as it 
has been these many years past, with its solemn matches, its 
professional players, its gate-money, its carefully computed 
averages at the year’s end. It is, as often as not, only an 
exhibition, a show—the cause, no doubt, of much interest and 
anxiety to all concerned ; but it hardly ranks as a sport, and 
is, as a rule, anything but exhilarating to nine-tenths of those 
concerned, either as players or spectators. So the old plea- 
sant merry-making over the friendly jousts of neighbours on 
village greens and commons were become things of the past, 
and the gladsome England of old has grown into the sad, 
lack-life England of to-day. 


“The nine men Morris is filled up with mud, 
And the quaint Mazes in the Wanton Green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable.” 


In this melancholy predicament comes this new and sprightly 
game to enliven us, and from all right-thinking English people 
it deserves a hearty welcome. 

In truth, the game is a noble one—one to make the pulses 
beat with a healthy vigour, to train hand and foot and eye, 
to send the life-blood coursing freely through the languid 
lungs, and, above all, in this age of over-work, and multi- 
plying worries of every sort, to lighten the load of them, 
and give us, jaded as we are, the best of all kinds of relaxa- 
tion. 

All our social reformers tell us that we are neglecting, as 
the Greeks were too wise to neglect, that gymnastic culture 
which should accompany and temper, and even, rightly used, 
enhance the culture of our minds. And here is offered to us 
just such a game as a Greek athlete would have delighted in, 
as a Greek philosopher would have watched approvingly, anda 
Greek poet loved to describe. 

Having mentioned the ancients—writing for so serious a 
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veriodical as Tae New Quarrerty, it was, of course, incum- 
bent upon me to do so sooner or later—I take this opportunity 
of stating very positively my opinion that the Greeks and 
Romans did not know any game at all approaching to Lawn 
Tennis, either played on a lawn, or in an enclosed court. With 
all their advantages over us, I believe that we have this one 
over them. No Greek or Roman, I am convinced, ever handled 
a racquet, ever gave a twisting service, ever enjoyed the 
pleasure of a successful ‘ cut” stroke, or the still greater 
triumph of a sharp, back-handed, half-volley return. But I 
anticipate. In a capital article upon Lawn Tennis, which 
appeared in the Hdinburgh Review exactly a twelvemonth ago, 
the Greek origin of the game is implied in the title, ‘‘ Lusio 
Pilaris ;”’ and the author, founding himself upon the exhaustive 
treatises of the German Krause and the Frenchmen Burette,* 
makes out a very ingenious case for the ancients. Again, the 
Greek word Sphairistiké, which was attempted at first—hap- 
pily, with perfect want of success, Sphairistiké indeed !—to be 
foisted upon our intelligence and good taste as the name of the 
new game, the use of this word, which signifies ball-play, or, 
more properly, skill in ball-play, was in itself intended to 
imply that Lawn Tennis and this long Greek word expressed 
one and the same thing. Now it is my firm conviction that 
when that Roman Emperor made his famous offer of a great 
reward for the man who should tell him of a new pleasure, if a 
well-strung racquet had been placed in his imperial hands, with 
a neat translation of the Marylebone Rules of Lawn Tennis 
my belief is, I say, that the reward would have been secured. 
The games of ball with which solemn Greek and Roman 
gentlemen beguiled their leisure and fortified their constitu- 
tions—Pliny tells us how his aged friend Surinna played 
regularly at ball, for the express purpose of postponing the 
stiffness and lethargy of old age—appear, by common consent, 
to have been of an innocent, and indeed, somewhat childish 
character. In one variety of the game the ball was “ skied ”-— 
this slang term of ours is even literally anticipated in its name 
ovpavia—and caught in its descent by the quickest of the 
players. Another game seems to have been of a peculiarly 
simple and artless kind, being evidently nothing else than that 


* “Das Ballspiel (cpaipiorinh) die gymnastik und agonistik der Hellenen 
Von Dr. Johann Heinrich Krause.” ‘“ Mémoire pour servir 4 histoire de la 
Sphéristique, ou la Paume des Anciens. Par M. Burette.” 
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kind of play or “ larking with the ball,” which takes place at 
any cricket match in the interval between the putting out of 
one player and the coming in of another to the wicket. It was 
played, explains the profound Monsieur Burette, by a number 
of people who threw the ball from one to another; its pecu- 
liarity ‘‘ consisted in the persons who had the ball pretending 
to throw it to a certain individual, and, while the latter was 
expecting it, suddenly turning and throwing it to another.” 
This naive sport was termed by some ¢awivépa, by others 
épetivda; but why davivdpa, or why édetivéda, the learned 
have not yet decided. Again, the term aoppakis was bestowed 
upon a still more unsophisticated game, and which really 
hardly seems to have deserved so fine a name. Our English 
schoolboys call it ‘‘ bounce-ball,’’ and it consists only in strik- 
ing the ball to the ground with the flat of the hand, as long 
as the player can keep it going. 

So much for the Greeks. ‘The Roman ball-play seems to 
have been somewhat more manly in character, and a little 
more complicated. ‘Three persons, standing triangle-wise 
towards each other, would throw the pila, or small ball, from 
one to another. ‘This was a favourite Roman pastime. It was 
good play to catch with the left hand. Representations of 
this game in wall-paintings are not uncommon, and sometimes 
the players are drawn with more than one bali a-piece. This 
refinement would, of course, add to the difficulty of play ; 
but in common, no doubt, with other admirers of the ancients, 
the present writer would be glad to believe that their Spher- 
istic games, which to them were absorbing sources of occupa- 
tion and interest, were something more than such childish 
sports as these which we have described. 

The scholarly writer in the Ldinburgh Review is with me 
in this wish—indeed, goes further a great deal than I can 
towards believing what he wishes. It is clear that he is an 
enthusiastic and accomplished tennis player, as well as an ex- 
cellent writer, and he will have it that Greeks and Romans 
played the game which he loves, or played something very 
like it. The somewhat obscure lines doubtfully ascribed to 
Saleius Bassus he reads as an encomium on Piso’s skill in half- 
volleying a shooting ball—of course, with some instrument 
held in the hand; and if this be the sense of the passage, his 
case is made out. I venture, however, to say the lines have 
no such meaning. ‘They are as follows :— 


' 
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“ Nec tibi mobilitas minor est si forte volantem 
Aut geminare pilam juvat, aut revocare cadentem, 
Et non sperato fugientem reddere gestu.”’ 


Geminare, contends the Kdinburgh Reviewer, cannot signify 
any play so slovenly as the hitting of the ball twice over; it 
must therefore mean to half-volley, 7.¢., to strike the ball as it 
touches the ground. I do not believe it. I take geminare to 
have no other sense than to hit the ball twice over—to make a 
double hit. It is not slovenly play; it is one of the refine- 
ments of fielding at cricket to do this very thing. A man 
cannot reach the ball to hold it, but he can just touch it, and 
he gives it a pat up into the air, and then catches it. It is 
reckoned very good fieldingindeed. T’o my mind the reading 
of the passage is this—I will put it into very free language, 
such as a marker of the present day might use towards a 
modern Piso :— 

“ Your play, too, is very quick, sir, and you are very good 
at patting up a ball out of reach and getting hold of it that 
way, and many a ball have] seen you take that was just on the 
die, and return it, when the other gentleman made sure you 
could never touch it again.” 

This may be an inelegant rendering, but I feel sure it is a 
correct one of the sense. The idea of Tennis, played with a 
racquet, is quite excluded in my translation, while the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer concludes, as we have seen, that this Roman 
game was one played with some such instrument. If so, how 
comes it that there is no word for a racquet, or for any 
equivalent of a racquet, in good Latin? 

The passage which throws most light on the ball play of 
the Romans is Seneca’s description of the Lusus Pile, and the 
reader shall be allowed to exercise his penetration upon and 
form his own conclusion from the passage in question, of which 
I will give a translation. The philosopher is discussing the 
conferring and the receiving of benefits or favours, and dwelling 
on the tact required in giving as well as taking. ‘“ Now,” he 
says, “I will use an illustration from the game of ball with 
which our friend and master Chrysippus is quite familiar. If 
in this game the ball falls to the ground, it is the fault either 
of the man who has thrown it or of him who should have 
caught it. The ball can only be kept in motion when the play 
both of thrower and catcher is equally good ; and as the thrower 
will throw high to a tall man and low to a short one, so it 
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should be when we grant a favour, etc. Now, if we know that 
our partner is a good player, we send in the ball sharply, for 
we can make sure it will be returned as sharply from his hand ; 
but if our partner is awkward, we toss him the ball quite 
gently and into his very hand. Just so is it with the granting 
of favours, etc.” It is the word repercutiet, clearly implying 
the sense of striking back, and which meaning I have conveyed 
in the passage italicised, from which it may be contended that 
the Romans played a sort of Tennis. 

If all my readers were classicists, they should have a great 
deal more on this interesting point. As they probably are not, 
I beg at least to quote a passage from a popular author to 
show how hotly we classic antiquaries can enter into these 
seemingly trifling discussions on the minutiz of ancient life. 
“‘ Everything,” says Mr. Shandy, “‘is big with jest, and has wit 
in it, and instruction too, if we could but find it out.” It is 
shortly after enunciating this proposition that, as ali my readers 
will recollect, the scholarly Mr. Shandy, desiring that his child 
should be clothed without departing from classic precedents, 
had his faxaous consultation with Albertus Rubenius upon the 
clothing of the ancients. Rubenius gave Mr. Shandy, as his 
son recounts, an infinity of information upon this subject, 
finally coming to the “ Latus Clavus.” 

«<¢ And what was the Latus Clavus ?’ said my father. 

“¢ Rubenius told him that the point was still litigating 
among the learned :—That Hgnatius, Sigonius, Bossius Tici- 
nensis, Baysius Budeeus, Salmasius, Lipsius, Lazius, Isaac 
Casaubon, and Joseph Scaliger, all differed from each other, 
and he from them. That some took it to be the button— 
some the coat itself—others only the colour of it :—That the 
great Baysius, in his ‘Wardrobe of the Ancients,’ chap. 12, 
honestly said, he knew not what it was,—whether a tibula—a 
stud—a button—a loop—a buckle—or clasps and keepers :—’ 

“My father lost the horse, but not the saddle—‘ They are 
hooks and eyes,’ said my father—and with hooks and eyes he 
ordered my breeches to be made.” 

We too have followed Seneca and Saleius Bassus, and the 
learned Burette and the scholarly Krause, and the question is, 
after all, what was the Lusio Pilaris? I answer, without a 
moment’s hesitation :—It was Fives ! * 


* That is, a game in which the ball was, at least occasionally, struck back (re- 
percutere can mean nothing but this) by the hand; Fives, that is, played by per- 
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Lawn Tennis owes its existence to the fact that the gum of 
a certain tropical tree dries when exposed to the air, and, 
doing so, becomes elastic. When once the india-rubber ball 
became a fact, Lawn Tennis became a possibility. This may 
appear to be a paradox: I will show it to be none. 

From a very early period in the Middle Ages, a certain 
game of ball had been known, the playing of which consists 
in this—that two or more persons, armed with bats, battle- 
dores, or racquets, bandied a ball from one to the other. It 
was, no doubt, a medizval modification of the ancient Lusio 
Pilaris. At some unknown period in the history of the game, 
a net was stretched between the players, to strike the ball into 
which constituted a “foul stroke.’ The game must always 
have been played on paved ground, or earth trodden hard and 
flat. Perhaps a threshing-floor served as the first Tennis 
Court, and it is not unlikely that as the game was one played 
in the south of Europe, the first ball was a rounded piece of 
cork wood, which is elastic enough to bound fairly well on 
hard ground. In more advanced times, however, the ball was 
composed of a core or centre of rolled linen rag, intermingled 
with scraps and shreds of leather, and tightly bound outside 
with a covering of kid. 

In the Middle Ages, when men of leisurely lives passed 
them in castles with walled-in offices, it is obvious that one of 
the wall-surrounded courtyards would have served well for 
Tennis. We know, indeed, that this did happen, because the 
modern Tennis Court sti!l retains the form, and even some of 
the accidental architectural peculiarities, of one such court- 
yard in France, in which, probably, the game was played to 
peculiar advantage. In every modern Tennis Court there has 
been repeated the covered passage which existed in this original 
courtyard. On one side of the first court there happened to 
be a projecting abutment, and this, too, has become an essen- 


sons standing opposite to each other and without a wall as we now play Fives ; 
exactly as Pallone is played to this day in Italy. So played, the Luso Pilaris 
would be manly enough, would require considerable skill, and would justify all 
the encomiums upon it of the ancient writers. One fact may be mentioned to 
show how short we degenerate moderns fall of the earnestness and solemn, uncom- 
promising thoroughness of these ancient players at ball. They one and all, 
the skilful Piso, Chrysippus, the professor of philosophy, and the aged Surinna 
himself—I fear there is little chance of bringing about a reform of our luxurious 
habits in this direction—they one and all, I say, pleyed the game in a state of 
complete nudity ! 
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tial portion of all Tennis Courts to this day. So likewise 
there was an arcaded passage, which is still retained at one 
end of our ‘l’ennis Courts; and even a little square window, 
which happened to be at the opposite side, is reproduced 
wherever a Tennis Court is built ; and window, arcade, covered 
passage, and jutting buttress, all contribute to the making of 
the game of Tennis. The playing of the game in a yard 
enclosed on four sides would have its obvious advantages, the 
boundary lines hitherto drawn on pavement or trodden earth 
would be replaced by walls, which would keep the balls within 
bounds, and the game would thus be greatly complicated, for 
balls striking the end or side walls would fall in new and 
various curves, and the game would be advancing towards the 
scientific development which it obtained in the reign of the 
Grand Monarque. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Tennis—by common 
consent the most difficult and scientific of all games of skill— 
is French in its origin. In all countries where Tennis is now 
played, in Germany, in Russia, in Spain, and even in Italy, 
the very language of the game is French. With ourselves, 
for instance, the arcade mentioned above is known as the 
Dedans, the little window is the Grille, the covered gallery 
with the sloping roof is the Pent-house, from Pente, a slope, 
and the buttress, which was faced, probably, with wood, and 
sounded hollow when the ball struck it, is known as the 
Tambour or drum. ‘The very terms used in scoring,—Deuce, 
Chase, Advantage,—are all of French origin, and so, of course 
are such words as T'ennis and Racquet. 

It is intelligible that the country which produced Tennis, 
and where its traditions are oldest and strongest, should 
likewise produce the best players of the game, just as no 
people can play cricket as we can, or Base Ball against the 
Americans. Dy far the finest player of modern days was 
the celebrated Monsieur Barre. ‘To see him play was a sudden 
revelation of the resources and capabilities of Tennis, and 
perhaps a description of Barre’s play, as witnessed by the 
present writer, may help me to an explanation of a game 
which has so much in common with Lawn Tennis. 

Never shall I forget the exhibition of play made by this 
gentleman in the Oxford Tennis Court, many years ago. The 
antagonist of Barre was on this occasion our own well-known 


and excellent player, Tomkins. Tomkins received large odds 
25 
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from the Frenchman, who was then a man considerably over 
sixty—a very stout, bald-headed, good-humoured person, with 
irrepressible spirits, speaking in deplorable broken English, 
his huge sides visibly shaking with the hearty laughter where- 
with he rewarded his own continuous fire of jest and pleasantry. 
Now would he laughingly deplore his own unwieldiness, now 
with a brief assumption of melancholy tell his hearers that he 
was stricken in years, slow and enfeebled by age, and pro- 
misirg never again to exhibit his venerability in a Tennis 
Court, would make a stroke whereat we undergraduates, 
crowded in the dedans and galleries, would shout out our 
admiration and delight. ‘Tomkins, a reserved, modest, young 
man, albeit an admirable player, in the prime of life, and with 
the strength and activity of a young athlete, could no more 
stand against the old man with racquet than with tongue. 
Barre’s strength and delicacy of touch were alike maryellous. 
At times would the ball fly straight and strong as a nifle 
bullet with the sweep of his powerful fore-arm; at others it 
would pass with slow and wavering flight, and rise as if 
instinct with life, to avoid the net, and, preserving the rotation 
given it by the master’s hand, fall like a lump of lead in the 
corner of the court. An Oxford friend reminds me, in proof 
of M. Barre’s extraordinary strength and command of the bail, 
that it was a current report in the University in our days that 
Barre could strike a racquet ball in the open air the extra- 
ordinary distance of a quarter of a mile; but there were 
qualities in his play more important than merely physical ones. 
There was not only a perfect unison of hand and eye,—that 
is not so very rare,—but there was the application to his 
play of mental qualities of a high order. It is supposed that 
billiards exercise the mathematical faculties of a player pretty 
severely, but what comparison can the “ sides,” curves, angles, 
and twists of billiard balls afford with those of the Tennis ball ? 
In billiards the calculations can be made at leisure—the player 
may think over each stroke for five minutes, if he please; in 
Tennis he has to make his combinations and take action in the 
merest fraction of a second. In billiards the balls roll in one 
plane, in Tennis they move through a cubic space, bounded 
by the floor, roof, and walls of the court. There is room, then, 
not for judgment only, but for quick and cool decision, for 
presence of mind, and for that which in human life is after all 
the rarest and most valuable of faculties—that, namely, of 
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entering into the mind of our fellow-men and anticipating 
their judgments and actions. Of all this there was evidence 
in Barre’s play. I have watched him play against many 
different opponents, and never has he failed to adapt his play 
to that of his antagonist. He always gave odds to the best 
players, both in France and England, and as he was a very 
good-natured man, he often bungled a stroke to encourage an 
adversary, and even sometimes condescended to lose a game ; 
but he was never known to lose the “ set.” 

Lawn Tennis is not exactly the offspring or descendant of 
Tennis, as is generally asserted, but, as will have appeared 
from my sketch of its history, it is Tennis reverting to its 
earlier and simpler conditions. It is Tennis without the com- 
plications caused by end and side walls, pent-house, and 
dedans, and, above all, it is Tennis without the system of 
Chases, which distinguishes that game from all others. 

The simplicity of the game is one of its chief attractions 
and recommendations, and, therefore, I do not agree with 
those admirers of Lawn Tennis who carry their admiration 
almost to the point of pedantry, and would erect side and end 
walls on the turf, and even introduce into the game the system 
of Tennis scoring and of Chases.* 

Now we come back to the seeming paradox with which I 
started. T’o make Lawn Tennis possible it was necessary to 
have a ball which should bound sufficiently high on turf. 
A common Tennis ball falling on turf will rise no more than 
a lump of wet clay. Even a cork ball will leave the level 
grass plat but an inch or two. A hollow india-rubber ball 
bounds on grass rather more than a Tennis ball does on pave- 
ment; covered with flannel it behaves with such an exact 
propriety of elasticity as to make it simply perfect for its 


* It has been said that the mystery of Chases at Tennis is not to be explained 
to the uninitiated. A moment’s attention should, I think, make it clear to 
any one. A Chase may be defined thus :—A player in some circumstances of the 
_ game, instead of returning a ball elects to let it be. The spot where it touches 
the ground the second time is noted by the marker, and is known as a chase, and 
the player on changing courts endeavours in his turn so to strike the ball as that 
its second bound shall fall farther from the net than this marked spot. If he 
does this, he wins the chase and scores,—if he fails, his opponent scores. Of 
course, if the player’s stroke seems likely to win the Chase, the playee will do his 
best to return it over the net, and the player then tries again and again. It is 
obvious how much opportunity this must afford for the rapid judging of space, 


distance, and time. 
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purpose. lt was the happy conjunction, therefore, of the 
india-rubber ball and of the ingenious Captain Wingfield 
which resulted in the game known as Lawn Tennis.* 

Lawn ‘Tennis players will remember how when the game 
was first played in this country, no little anarchy prevailed as 
to the markings of the court, the rules of the game, and even 
the sort of balls and racquets to be used. A dozen schemes 
of play were proposed and fought over by eager correspondents 
in the columns of the Field, and endless discussion arose 
whenever players got together who were not accustomed to 
play on the same kind of court and with the same rules; and 
it was not till the end of last May that something like uni- 
formity was introduced by the publication of the Marylebone 
Club Rules. With that proper respect for law and order 
which distinguishes our people, we at once gave in our 
adhesion to the new code of this central authority, and the 
Marylebone Rules are obeyed at this moment in ninety-nine 
courts out of a hundred. Nevertheless, I suppose no intelli- 
gent person but knows that these new regulations are 
imperfect. We obey them, but we must criticise. They 
can be modified to the great advantage of the game, and as 
the Marylebone Committee are an intelligent body of men, 
the rules will probably be re-cast in the course of the coming 
spring. 

It is rumoured that the Committee of Prince’s Club 
intend to put forth a new Code of Rules of Lawn Tennis. | 
trust they will do nothing of the kind. If their rules are at 
all generally adopted, there will be a most undesirable division 
of authority, and all the old confusion. ‘I'o be sure, the game, 
as played at this excellent club, is on the whole a good one, 
but Prince’s is not yet in a condition to lay down the law. 


The Marylebone Cricket Club are. ‘To give all possible pub- 


* No attempt to deprive Captain Wingfield of the credit of having intro- 
duced this capital game to his countrymen has succeeded. The merit is all his 
own ; nevertheless, there is no doubt that something very like Lawn Tennis was 
played many years ago in certain private houses in this country. A friend tells 
me that some twenty years since a sort of outdoor Tennis was regularly played 
on a court marked out by lines on the broad and level lawns of his father’s house. 
A net was stretched, and the balls used were of india-rubber. At this house, 
in a Scotch border county, Captain Wingfie!d was, so I understand, either a 
visitor and saw the game thus played, or heard of it through a friend by whom 
it had been played. This fact explains, but does not in the least detract from 
Captain WingSeld’s achievement in publishing and popularizing the game. 
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licity to the Marylebone Club Regulations, and also for facility 
of reference, I quote them in a foot-note.* 

Whatever shortcomings these Marylebone Rules may pos- 
sess, they introduce one amendment into the game which is 
almost a stroke of genius. In the game as it was first played, 


* LAWS OF LAWN TENNIS.—REVISED BY THE M.C.C. 
Tue Court AND TERMS USED IN THE GAME. 


1. The court shall be divided into two equal parts by a net attached to two 
posts, 7 ft. in height, 24 ft. apart. The height of the net at the posts shall be 
5 ft., at the centre 4 ft. At a distance of 39 ft. from the net, lines 30 ft. in length 
shall be marked out parallel to it, called base lines, and also lines from the post 
to the. extremities of these lines. The court shall be also divided lengthways 
by a line called the central line into two equal parts, which shall be called right 
and left courts; and lines shall be marked out parallel to the net at a distance of 
26 ft. from it, which shall be called service lines. 

2. The players shall occupy the courts on each side of the net. He who 
serves—i.e., delivers the first stroke—is said to be *‘ Hand-in,” and alone is able 
to score; if he loses a stroke he shall become “ Hand-out,” and his adversary 
shall become “ Hand-in,” and serve. 

3. The ball shall be served by the Hand-in, who shall stand so that one foot 
shall be without the base line of the court. He shall serve from the right and 
left courts alternately, so that the ball shall drop between the net and the service 
Jine of the court diagonally opposed to that from which it was delivered. 

4. It shall be a fault if the service shall drop in the wrong court or beyond the 
service line. If the Hand-in serves a fault, he shall serve again from the same 
court. If the Hand-out shall take or attempt to take a fault, the service shall be 
treated as good. 

5. The service shall not be volleyed by the Hand-out ; i.e., taken before it 
shall have touched the ground. 

6. To return a ball is to play it back over the net before it has touched the 
ground a second time. 

7. The balls shall be hollow, made of india-rubber; they shall be 2} in. in 
diameter, and 13 oz. in weight. Balls covered with white cloth shall be used in 
fine weather. 

N.B.—The dimensions of the court are given as they exist at Lord’s, but are 
not laid down arbitrarily. They will be found generally suitable for single 
matches. The dimensions of the court may be altered to suit the capacity of the 
players or the state of the ground, provided that the distance from the net to the 
service line shall be proportionately lengthened or reduced. 


Tur GAME. 


8. At the beginning of the first game the players shall toss for choice of 
courts and the right to serve. In subsequent games the winner of the last game 
shall serve, but courts shall be changed at the end of every game. 

9. The Hand-in shall not serve until the Hand-out shall be prepared ; but if 
the Hand-out takes or attempts to return the service, it shall be treated as good. 

10. The Hand-in shall win a stroke and score one point, if the Hand-out fails 
to return the service or any subsequent stroke; or strikes the ball in play, so that 
it shall drop out of the court; or volleys the service. 
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the service was from the base line into the furthest court 
diagonally opposite. Under this régime a fast service just over 
the net was extremely difficult to return. Players soon 
discovered this, and a man with the trick of a swift and certain 
service could generally win a game of a much better player 


11. The Hand-in shall be Hand-out if he fails to serve the ball over the net ; 
or if he serves it so that it shall drop out of the court; [or] if he makes two 
successive feults; or if he fails to return the ball in play, so that it shall drop in 
the court, 

12. Either player shall lose a stroke if the ball in play shall touch his hand, 
or any other part of his person, or his clothes, or if he shall strike the ball more 
than once. 

13. Lawn Tennis is played by the game. The player who first scores 15 
aces shall win the game. 

14. But if both parties reach 14, the score is called ‘‘ Deuce.” Another 
point, called “ Vantage,” is then introduced, and a player, in order to score 
game, must win two points in succession, viz., vantage and game; otherwise, 
though he may have one vantage, if he should lose the next stroke the score 
returns to deuce. 

15. A ball which drops on any line shall be considered to have dropped into 
the court marked by that line. 

16. It is a good service to return, although the ball touch the net or either of 
the posts. 

DovusLe MaAtToHEs. 

17. The above rules shall also apply to the four-handed game, with the follow- 
ing additions. 

18. At the commencement of the game, one partner only of the side that is 
Hand-in shall serve; when he or his partner shall have lost a stroke, the other 
side shall be Hand-in. | 

19. During the remainder of the game, when the Hand-in who first serves 
shall have been put out, his partner shall serve, so that before the side is Hand- 
out both partners sha!l have been put out. 

20. The Hand-in shall deliver the service in accordance with Rules 3, 4, and 
5, and his adversaries shall return the service alternately; but in subsequent 
strokes the partners may occupy any position in the court they may find advisable. 

21. If the service be delivered in the wrong court, it may be taken by either 
adversary. 

N.B.—If one player plays against two adversaries, he will be Hand-in twice, 
except at the commencement of the game. 


HANDICAPS. 

22. Harr Court.—The giver of odds may elect into which half court he will 
play. He will lose the stroke if he play the ball so that it fail to drop into that 
half court. 

23. A cord may be stretched between the posts at a height of 7 ft., or any 
other height agreed upon, and the giver of odds shall play every ball over the 
cord, or lose a stroke. 

24. A player may give his adversary points. 

25. A player may concede to his adversary the privilege of being Hand-in two 
or more times. 


Lord's, May 24, 1875. 
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than himself. Such services began to be practised to the ex- 
clusion of other play. ‘The service threatened to swamp the 
rest of the game. Its severity was getting to be such, that 
ladies could hardly play the game, and this in itself was a most 
serious hurt to its popularity. 

All sorts of suggestions were made to reform this growing 
abuse. Some writers proposed a service line higher than the 
net; some that the ball should bound twice in the service 
court. Clause 3 of the new Regulations effectually abated the 
abuse by directing the service to be made into the court nearest 
the net, and not to be returnable by a volley. From the 
moment of the acceptance of this rule, a fresh and better era 
in the game set in. New and cunning methods of service 
were indeed invented and introduced, but the general power 
of return could now keep pace or exceed the service, and the 
former tyranny of the service was abolished. 

If this was a reform, two signal blots in the original regu- 
lations were not hit in the new code. I have asked serious 
and thoughtful perscns—men quite ready, stare super antiquas 
vias, and, if need be, to defend them against all comers—I 
have asked these grave and conservative persons to explain to 
me why, in the first place, the Lawn Tennis Court should be 
hour-glass shape, and not an oblong square; and, secondly, 
why the scoring should be on a principle so entirely arbitrary 
and illogical. No answer is forthcoming to either question, 
nor ever will forthcome. ‘The thing is inscrutable. That the 
‘‘in”’-side only should score runs in cricket, is reasonable 
enough. The “in’’-side defends the wicket; the ‘ out ”-side 
attacks it: the ‘‘in”’-side makes runs ; the “ out ”’-side tries 
to stop them. It is the principle of the game. Was it 
that a mistaken sense of analogy, working in some feeble brain 
(clearly not Captain Wingfield’s), transferred this incident of 
cricket to a game so utterly different as Lawn 'l'ennis? * It 
may be wrong in principle *”—I once heard it argued— but 
anyhow it works as hardly for both sides.’’ The answer to 
which is of course that it introduces into the game an element 
of uncertainty; also that it defeats the one object of all 
systems of scoring in all games whatever; that is, that the 
side which makes most good strokes should win, the side most 
blunders lose. If scoring is established on proper principles, 
and every success or misfortune is to find due record in the 
score, if the scoring be, for instance, as in billiards, then, of 
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course, if it be desired to make the duration of the games the 
same, the number of aces or points must be higher—twenty 
or twenty-five instead of fifteen. There cannot be the smallest 
objection to this. 

As to the hour-glass shape of the court, it is difficult even 
to guess at the workings of the mind that hit upon this device. 
As opposed to the square court with the net, as in Tennis, 
stretched across the middle like the cross stroke in a capital H, 
there are two obvious defects that must have occurred to every 
one: first, that the cutting off of two triangular pieces from 
the sides of the court is a useless sacrifice of space where often 
there is little to spare; secondly, that this shape is more 
troublesome to mark out than a square, and in practice is 
seldom quite accurately marked out. 

There is, however, a far stronger objection than this to the 
hour-glass shape. Before stating it, I will lay down a general 
proposition, to which I think every one who knows anything 
of tennis and racquets (I am myself a player and lover of both 
games) will heartily subscribe. My proposition is this :—The 
less the play at Lawn Tennis assimilates to Racquet play, and 
the more it is like Tennis play, the better and more scientific 
and more interesting the game will be. That is, the more the 
balls are ‘‘ cut,” and twisted, and struck back-handed the 
better; the more they are racqueted about, and the more 
volleyed, i.e., struck full pitch, the worse. It is not necessary 
to argue on this matter, for the proposition will be generally 
admitted, nor to explain it, for its reason lies in the two net 
games being identical in principle, the racquets identical, and 
the balls, as nearly as they can be made, identical. 

Now, the hour-glass shape of the court is the only possible 
shape conceivable by the perverse ingenuity of man which 
could aggravate the propensity of a naturally bad player to 
play a racquety game of Lawn ''ennis. Why? Because if the 
court is narrowed in the middle it is open to either of the 
partners in a double game to station himself near the net and 
volley, or try to volley, every ball that passes. A volley is a 
very pretty stroke and often a useful one both in Tennis and 
Lawn Tennis, but to volley in season and out spoils either 
game. A volley either, by a winning stroke, cuts short the 
wrest or struggle between the players, and is on that account 
to be discouraged ; or, what iscommoner, it is missed or sends 
the ball out of court, and ends the wrest that way ; or again, it 
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yields so easily returnable a ball that the wrest is terminated 
by the stroke which follows. In any of these three ways it 
spoils sport. Moreover, to volley is not a winning game. An 
irrepressible volleyer will almost always lose the game for his 
side against equal play on the other, and for this reason, that 
in a volleyed ball there is no possibility of twist, or break, or 
cui, and such a ball bounds so innocently from the ground, and 
so high in the air, that a fair player can do with it just what he 
likes. 

The tendency to volley in double games is further increased 
by a circumstance for which the Marylebone Rules are not 
responsible. By Rule 1, the size of the court for single games 
is fixed at twenty-six yards from base line to base line. It is 
laid down in the Regulations that for double games the size of 
the court is to be increased, but in practice this is hardly ever 
done. ‘The nets sold for the game are eight yards in length to 
suit the single courts, and to increase the whole court in size 
it would be necessary, of course, to lengthen the net. This 
small difficulty is the cause of double games being almost 
invariably played in courts intended for single games. Now, 
to set four fairly active men—not absolute ‘‘ muffs ”—to play 
in such a restricted court results in a somewhat ludicrous 
spectacle. The play is cramped, there is no room for the 
players to move freely, and the game usually degenerates into 
a mere volleying match—a sort of rather lively batiledore 
and shuttlecock—between one player on each side, standing 
close to the net for the purpose. 

One remedy for, or rather, alleviation of this state of things 
is to lower the net some six inches. This improves the game 
manifestly, but to play over a low net is only possible to geod 
and active players; it discourages ladies and beginners. The 
true remedy is to lengthen the net, to keep it to its established 
height, to enlarge the court to thirty-two or thirty-four yards 
from base line to base line, with other measurements in pro- 
portion, and to make it, of course, an oblong square. 

I have now gone into the origin and history of Lawn Tennis, 
criticised the existing regulations, and suggested such reforms 
as I consider absolutely essential. It remains only to say 
something of the practice of the game, and of the theory of 
“cut,” “ twist,” and “ break,” all of which are still mysteries 
to uninformed players. 

The man who strikes a ball with a racquet tor the first time 
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is amazed at the force which he has imparted to it. The ball 
flies high and far, and the player concludes that the first thing 
to learn is to hit the hall so gently as to keep it within the 
boundaries of the court. Herein he is wrong: he will have 
to use all his strength in his strokes, and he must encounter 
on the road to becoming a player the paradox that the ball 
must, as a rule, be hit hard that it may travel the slower. In 
other words, the force is to be so applied as to tell not on the 
onward flight of the ball, but on its spin. It must be so struck 
that the crossed strings of catgut on the racquet shall impart 
a rotatory movement whereby the flight of the ball through 
the air is not only altered, but when it touches the ground its 
behaviour is quite different from that of the ball impelled by 
the naive stroke of a beginner. <A well “ cut” ball, instead of 
rising at an angle nearly the same as thai at which it touched 
the ground, shoots, as cricketers say ; that is, makes its bound 
swiftly and near to the ground. On the other hand, if a 
“twist” has been given, it will turn to the right or the left 
after its impact on the ground. Be it observed that a “ cut” 
differs only from a “ twist” in this, that it-is a “ twist” when 
the racquet strikes the ball slantingly either on its right or its 
left side (right or left of the striker), and a “ cut” when the 
racquet is cut or chopped down upon the ball, and a backward 
spin given thereby—just such a spin as a man gives in cleaning 
a carriage-wheel, when he makes it turn backwards on the axle. 

It is usual to call the twist which the ball acquires by a 
stroke on the player's left side of the ball a ‘ break,” and that 
which it gets by being struck back-handed a twist. A _ ball 
with a break on it bounds to the striker’s right ; one with a 
twist to his left. Nor is this all. On whichever side the 
racquet strikes it, the ball has a tendency to take, in its flight 
through the air, a very puzzling curve towards the opposite 
side, for this reason that the ball’s resistance to the air being 
greatest on the side towards which it is revolving, and least on 
the other, it tends towards that side on which the air resistance 
is least. It is obviously of the first importance to be able to 
judge how a ball will behave from the way in which it is struck, 
and nothing is more amusing than to see how an inexperienced 
player, accustomed to take a “ break”’ service given by a right- 
sided stroke of the server, is disappointed when the server 
changes his tactics and serves back-handed and with a twist 
administered on the bail’s left side. The tyro prepares as 
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usual to step a yard or two to his left, and to his utter amaze- 
ment the ball goes off at an incomprehensible angle in the 
opposite direction, and, of course, quite out of his reach. 

Of all strokes the “cut” is at once the most difficult and the 
most telling : the most difficult to the striker because it must 
pass within a foot or so of the top of the net to fall within 
bounds, whereas a “ twist’ is usually none the worse for being 
considerably higher; the most telling because, while a twisting 
ball may bound fairly high and slowly, a heavily cut one rises 
but a few inches and moves very swiftly out of reach. A good 
player may often, as the markers phrase it, ‘‘ punish” a twist- 
ing ball very severely, but can seldom do more than simply 
return a cut ball over the net again, and give the first player 
another chance of sending a difficult ball. 

A cut ball has this other advantage over a twisting one, 
that it is hardly visible to the man who has to return it till it 
has cleared the nt, for the ball is, or should be, aimed point- 
blank at the net itself, and would strike it, only that the spin 
it has acquired tends to make it mount slightly upwards, 
having done which, its fight takes the form of what mathema- 
ticians call an “ abnormal parabola,” and it falls again some- 
what suddenly. ‘The reason of this is of course due to the same 
air-resistance which modifies the flight of the twisted ball. It 
is this peculiar parabola taken by cut balls which puzzles 
curious spectators more than anything in Tennis play. A ball 
seems to them to be directed full at the net; suddenly, by a 
seeming miracle, the ball lifts itself, as if it were a thing in- 
stinct with life, over the net, and drops like lead on the other 
side. 

I will end this paper by some practical hints to Lawn 
Tennis players, premising that what I shall say will be no news 
at all to good players, and is intended only for occasional 
players and beginners, and to make the game more intelligible 
and interesting to the large class of lookers-on. 

‘It has been said that it takes twenty years to make a fair 
Tennis player. Lawn Tennis is easier by far, but it is still 
virtually but three or four years old, and there has been no 
time for any one to acquire any very superlative degree of 
skill. The best players are as yet but learners, and there are 
no passed masters in the game. This fact will, I trust, miti- 
gate the severity of the judgment which I foresee all ex- 
perienced players will pass on the following modest remarks. 
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In Lawn Tennis the service is still the most important 
stroke in the game. ‘There are about six distinct kinds of 
good service balls, and a player with any pretensions whatever 
should be able to serve in at least three different ways. The 
commonest kind is the “‘ break ” service already described and 

! explained ; the ball, being struck on the player’s right side, 
a rises somewhat high over the net. It is a service which is 
Di easily returned, if the player is not too hurried. A more 
| difficult and not so common a service-ball is given when the 
ae player throws up the ball on his left side and strikes it with 
. the back of his racquet drawn slantingly across his body. The 
turn of the ball in the air is very perceptible in this last kind 
of service. 

Very useful and very telling variations of these two services 
are made by letting the ball almost touch the ground before 
| the racquet strikes it. The twist or the break, as the case may 
Pi be, is increased considerably. A friend of mine, and a very 
fine player, has studied this kind of service, and puts the 
whole swing of his body into his stroke with such formidable 
contortions and such aggravation of twist as are enough to 
frighten timid antagonists quite out of the play. Quite another 
service is practised by other players who, holding the racquet 
firmly and rather short, chop sharply at the ball, as a man at 
cricket cuts a ball from his off-stump. In this service the ball 
gets a heavy cut upon it, and flies straight and swiftly just 


4 over the net. No service looks so well or is so effective, but 
a the ball is very apt to stick in the net. 
4 Another quite different service is, perhaps, the best of any 


and also the rarest. It requires a tall player. The ball is 
| thrown high, and the player, with his arm outstretched to its 
F fullest, strikes it with as much force and cut as he can put on 
S| at the very highest point he can reach to. The player stands 
at the outer angle of his own court and aims point-blank at 
' the angle of his adversary’s court which is furthest from him. 
| The unusual angle at which the ball is struck, its swiftness, 
B and its direction across the court, make this a most difficult 
¥ service to return. These are all the services I have seen used. 
' It need hardly be observed that the server will so twist his ball, 
yy and so place it as to compel his adversary to return it back- 
1 handed, if he is not good at back-handed play, which few 
players are. 
; As to the returning of balls, it is not easy to convey any 
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instruction that shall not seem too elementary. The commonest 
error made by beginners is to let the ball bound full towards 
them instead of stepping to one side of it or another. It is 
also common to strike too hurriedly. I have often improved 
the play of beginners five or six points in a game by simply 
advising them to delay their stroke till the ball, after bounding, 
had begun to drop again. This, of course, only applies to 
unformed players. As a man travels slowly on towards 
perfection in the game, he will take the ball sooner and sooner 
in its bound, to give the least possible time for his adversary 
to calculate where it is coming. As to the cutting and 
twisting of balls, a tyro may of course please himself in a 
single game; but when he has a partner, he should not 
venture on these refinements till he can make fairly certain 
of achieving them, and of not spoiling the game for his three 
companions by ineffectual attempts to “ punish” the balls. In 
cutting or twisting, the racquet is held and moved sideways, 
and only a very small portion of its surface is presented to 
the ball. It is, therefore, as if the player used aracquet having 
only a square inch or two of network. 

In real Tennis, half-volleying, i.c., the striking of the ball 
almost simultaneously with its impact on the ground, is 
more common and more useful than in Lawn Tennis. In 
the more scientific game, the half-volley is resorted to when 
it is foreseen that the ball is going to behave in an untakable 
way, to fall dead against a wall, or to lose itself in the corner 
of the court. In Lawn Tennis there are no such possibilities, 
and the half-volley is not used by prudent players if the ball 
can be reached in any other way. A _ half-volleyed ball is 
not susceptible of cut or twist, therefore it is good play to 
send balls which can only be half-volleyed in return. 

This leads me to my concluding piece of advice. No 
player can be called a good one till he is able not only to 
return the ball safely over the net, but to direct it to any 
particular part of the opposite court. It is avery telling stroke 
at Lawn Tennis to take a deliberate shot at one’s opponent. It 
is amusing to see how most men are flurried and thrown off their 
play by the occasional full and forcible impact upon their bodies 
of a swift and well-aimed ball. The balls used in the game are 
soft, and the act is, therefore, not a very cold-blooded one. 
Be it right or wrong, from a humane point of view, to use 
one’s unoffending opponent as a target, I make a point 
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myself of practising this stroke on all occasions. If the oppo- 
site player be very active, or very slight, or very short, and 
present no sufficient mark, the stroke is indeed often ithrown 
away ; but when the opponent is a slow or a portly and, as it 
were, a targetable person, a good aim is generally rewarded 
by an ace gained. No one but the immediate object of the 
stroke can have reason to complain, and an ingenious casuist 
might easily find grounds for a defence of the practice :— 
Players, he might urge, should not think entirely of their own 
gratification. ‘These, so to speak, personal strokes cannot but 
afford some human interest and amusement to the most 
languid of spectators. These spectators are, for the most 
part, ladies, and in days gone by we know that it was chiefly 
to please them that tournaments were held. Here, no bones 
need be broken, no bruises even caused, and yet something of 
a gladiatorial flavour imparted to the game, which cannot fail 
greatly to enhance its popularity. 








The Hebrew Woman. 


BY CONSTANCE DE ROTHSCHILD. 


—_»— 


“She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms 
Strength and honour are her clothing: she sball rejoice 
in time to come.””— Proverbs xxx1. 17, 25. 


To love the weak, to shield and protect the tender, to succour 
the troubled, are precepts which form the texts of innumer- 
able sermons, preached year after year from every pulpit, and 
which have ever found a willing response in all generous 
hearts rich in charity and love. 

It was during the gloomy Middle Ages that the ‘‘ Enthusi- 
asm of Humanity ” found its earliest votaries ; it was in that 
period of violence and bloodshed that the feelings of charity 
and pity, so long stunted in their growth, burst into full and 
beautiful flower, and it was under the shadow of the Medizval 
Church that they attained their fullest maturity. It was then 
that the sick and the suffering were cared for by men and 
women of noble birth, it was then that the strong man and 
the delicate woman tended their unhappy brother or fever- 
stricken sister with their own hands. The story of the Middle 
Ages is blotted with dark and terrible sins, but it is also 
glorified by brilliant virtues, which show forth all the brighter 
in the midst of the long annals of cruelty and oppression. 

Homage to the weak ! 

It was a doctrine preached by hermit and priest, and prac- 
tised—partially, at all events—by the chivalry of the time. 

Homage to the weak, the sick, and the miserable! And 
homage also to the gentle and the beautiful! Woman, in her 
weakness, shared with the poor and the suffering in the charity 
and tenderness inculeated by religion, and strengthened not 
unfrequently her claims by the magical potency of youth and 
loveliness. 
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But may there not have been a lurking danger about this 
great and noble precept? Poverty and helplessness can be 
fostered by the love and care which are spent upon them, until 
they become entangling weeds, destroying the healthy plants 
' of independence and industry. Woman, made the object of 
i excessive homage, without receiving corresponding cultiva- 
| tion, too easily becomes selfish, vain, and even cruel. We 
know how rapidly mendicants multiplied in all the civilized 
countries of Europe, and became ere long the plaie san- 
glante of the social body. From being “the Lord’s poor,” 
i they have come to be looked upon as the disgrace and bane of 
q 4 the community. And, in like manner, the chivalry which has 
, (at least, in theory) for ages surrounded woman in all Christian 
i: lands, has too often allowed her practically to decline into a 
helpless and useless being, unfitted either to perform the duties 
or enjoy the higher pleasures of human existence. 

“ Homage to the woman morally and intellectually strong 
to the woman of sound judgment, powerful thought, and in- 
dependent action! ‘This was a text preached in an earlier age : 
“Strength and honour are her clothing” are words which were 
originally written in a Hebrew tongue, and they belong to the 
Hebrew picture of a perfect woman—the ideal of a nation 
amongst whom woman was honoured and unfettered, and who, 
while it held her beauty and grace to be precious, yet 
q said of her, “‘ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but the 
‘| woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 
| From early ages the women of Israel seem to have enjoyed 
| a considerable degree of freedom. They resembled, indeed, 
in not a few respects the Teuton women, who, like them, 
were vigorous and high-spirited, renowned for their purity and 
courage, and who could, when occasion required, appear on the 
field of battle, and urge their husbands to defy death rather 
than submit to the victor’s mercy, and who, we are told 
also, counted prophets and priests amongst their ranks. A 
wide chasm, however, separates the women of Israel from their 
contemporaries, who lived either in Hastern climes or on Euro- 
pean shores. Perhaps we may fairly imagine them to have 
been influenced throughout all their history by those words 
which I have selected as the key-note to this article, and 
! which may well have been their treasured device from the 
t early days, when they dwelt apart in a corner of Syria, up to 
the present time, when a wonderful concatenation of circum- 
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stances has carried them among all people, and into all coun- 
tries of the world. 


Beginning with one of the oldest nations of whom we have 
any record, the Hindoos, we are told that the condition of the 
women of their race has been deteriorating since the Vedic 
ages. However honoured a position they may once have held, 
they soon fell into a state of hopeless dependence. The 
great lawgiver Menu, leaves us asad and curious picture of a 
Hindoo woman’s fate in life :— 

“In childhood must a female be dependent on her father ; 
in youth, on her husband; her lord being dead, on her sons ; 
if she have no sons, on the near kinsmen of her husband ; if he 
left no kinsmen, on those of her father; if she have no paternal 
kinsmen, on the Sovereign: a woman must never seek inde- 
pendence.” * 

“The Hindoo laws, religious and civil, have for centuries 
been undergoing transmutation, development, and in some 
points depravation, at the hands of Brahminical expositors, 
and no rules have been so uniformly changed—as we should 
say, for the worse—as these which affect the legal position of 
women. . . . For although British legislation has cor- 
rected some of its (Hindoo laws) excesses, its principles are 
untouched, and are left to produce some of their results.” 

The dependence of the Indian woman, depicted by the 
lawgiver Menu, became exaggerated in later days, and led to 
the modern practice of incarceration for life, and to the still 
more dreadful death by Suttee, now happily abolished. 

Among the ancient Greeks, the most highly intellectual 
people of the world, woman also occupied a far less worthy 
position than she did among the ruder shepherd tribes of the 
Hebrews. It is only in the Homeric age, and particularly 
among the women of the Odyssey, that we find healthy, 
unrestrained thought and action, with corresponding dignity 
and independence. ‘ At the Court of Alcinuous we are espe- 
cially introduced to Queen Arete, as a lady honoured by her 
husband above the honour given to other ladies by their hus- 
bands, and greeted with kindly words by her people whenever 
she went out through the city, for she was not wanting in 
good sense and discretion, and acted as a peacemaker, allay- 

* “Tnstitutes of Menu,” chap. v. paragraph 148. 


+ See Sir Henry Maine’s “ Early History of Institutions,” Lecture xi. 
26 
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ing the quarrels of men. The position of married women in 
the royal house was a high one.” ‘‘ The charming portrait of 
the Princess Nausicaa corresponds with it perfectly; and in 
all these ladies we find the greatest liberty of demeanour, and 
an absence of silly jealousy on the part of their relatives.” * 
But this was a pre-historic age. Homer’s men and women 
were closely allied to the gods and goddesses of mythology, 
when Pallas Athenze was supposed to whisper words of wisdom 
and wit into the ears of her favourite, whilst Aphrodite clothed 
them with supernatural loveliness and grace. In the words of 
the German poet— 


“ Zu Deukalion’s Geschlechte stiegen 
Damals noch die Himmlischen herab ; 
Pyrrha’s schéne Tochter zu besiegen, 
Nahm der Leto Sohn den Hirtenslab. 
Zwishen Menschen, Gotter und Heroen 
Knipfte Amor einen schénen Bund, 
Sterbliche mit Gottern und Heroen 
Huldigten in Amathunt.” + 


Tn later ages, however, the Greek woman became but the 
faithful slave of her refined and intellectual lord. She lived 
her own pent-up life, excluded from the busy hum of the 
gossiping city, from all joyous public resorts, from the theatre 
with its great intellectual influence, from the social board 
in her own house, in short, from what may be considered 
one of the chief elements of female education—the society 
of men.t In Athens especially women were shut up in their 
gyneconitis, treated with systematic contempt, and debarred 
alike from mental and physical exercise. 

The author of the “ Social Life in Greece,” trying to find 
a reason for the really Asiatic jealousy with which women of 
the higher classes were locked up in Athens, says, ‘‘ It is well 
known that the wealth and the luxury of the Asiatic cities far 


‘exceeded those of their Hellenic sisters. It seems, therefore, 


more than probable that the Asiatic tinge, which the Ionic 
Greeks received, both by their contact with Lydia, and by the 
Persian conquest of Ionia, as it certainly introduced lower 
notions concerning the social position of women, so it also 


* See Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Social Life in Greece,” chap. iii. 
+ See Schiller’s “ Gotter Greichenland.” 
t See Becker’s ‘‘ Charicles,” Excursus to scene xu 
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affected fashionable life at Athens. .... I think that some 
such influence as this should be conceded, and it will help to 
explain the extraordinary phenomenon before us. I mean, how 
imperial Athens, the home of the arts and of literature, the 
centre perhaps, even then, of social refinement in Greece— 
though this is doubtful—how this Athens, which had tho- 
roughly solved the problem of the extension of privileges to 
all citizens, had retrograded as to women; and, if not in prac- 
tice, yet certainly in theory, denied them that reasonable 
liberty which all the older Greek literature shows them to have 
hitherto possessed.” * The heroines of Homer's verse, and of 
Atischylus’ and Sophocles’ dramas, had, indeed, given place to 
women of another type. Antigone and Electra found no suc- 
cessors in a later age. The hetaire alone were permitted to 
be accomplished and learned, and the Greeks never advanced 
sufficiently in their civilization to wish to see Aspasia’s learn- 
ing and cultivation united to the modesty and purity of their 
own wives and daughters. 

The Roman woman bears a greater resemblance to her 
Hebrew sister, and has bequeathed to the pages of history and 
literature many an honoured name. Whocan forget the heroic 
maidens, Clelia and Valeria; Lucretia, who chose death rather 
than dishonour; Volumnia, the high-spirited mother of Corio- 
lanus; Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi; or Portia, the 
wife of Brutus? Although the Roman wife was, like the 
whole household, entirely subordinate to the husband, she 
was habitually treated with respect. She appears as the 
mistress of her household, instructress of her children, 
and guardian of the honour of the house. Walking abroad 
was only limited by scruple and custom, not by law, or the 
jealous will of the husband. The women frequented public 
theatres no less than the men, and took their places with 
them at festive banquets. Through all the earlier ages, the 
description of the Roman woman is simple and grand, but 
when the Republic fell, when extravagant luxury overspread 
the land, the character of the Roman woman deteriorated. 
She became cruel and voluptuous. Conjugal fidelity grew rare, 
and at last we arrive at the degrading and terrible pictures of 
the Agrippinas and Messalinas of the Empire. 

There remain to be considered the Teuton and the Hebrew 
women, and it is certainly not a little remarkable that the 


* See chap. vi., p. 48, “ Social Life in Greece.” 
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position of the sex should have had so many points of simi- 
larity in the two races, which, in ancient and modern times, 
have led the religious movements of the world, and exercised 
the greatest influence upon the spiritual nature of mankind.* 
We read in Tacitus that the Teutons “ suppose somewhat 
of sanctity or prescience to be inherent in the female sex, and 
therefore neither despise their counsels nor disregard their 
responses. We have beheld in the reign of Vespasian, 
Velida, long reverenced by many asa deity. Aurima, more- 
over, and several others, were formerly held in equal venera- 
tion, but not with a servile flattery, nor as though they made 
them goddesses.” + 

From the time that the Hebrews became a nation, having 
their own laws, religion, and rulers, their women were free and 
independent, and this very independence, which produced 
strength of character, became their honour and their glory. 
To be strong and brave was, as we have seen, the ideal con- 
tained in that prophecy which King Lemuel’s mother taught 
him. It is not a littleinteresting to inquire how far this pic- 
ture was realized by the female characters of the Bible. At 
the outset we may remark that the results of modern criti- 
cism and research can in no degree affect the conclusion we 
may draw respecting the character of the Hebrew women which 
we find in the scriptural accounts. Whatever amount of error 
may be blended with the historical narrative, the ideal of the 
historian remains equally certain. The most literal record of 
facts, the most faultless chronology of kings and queens, the 
photographic pictures of battle-fields, would fail to give us 
as clear and sure an index to the mode of thought of the 
Hebrew people as we derive from descriptions of a Deborah, 
a Ruth, ora Hannah. Fortunately, we are enabled to grasp 


* As the pure faith in One God found its most fervent upholders and apostles 
among the Hebrews, who transmitted it to other nations, so the essence of that 
same monotheistic faith was rescued by the Teuton race at the great Reformation 
from being corrupted into a new phase of idolatry, and from becoming incom- 
patible with the spirit of progress and civilization. Thus there is a striking bond 
between the old Hebrew and the medieval Teuton, and the fervent religious 
feeling which characterized both nations (as the sentiment of Art characterized the 
Greeks) may well have nourished that tender devotion which the Hebrew and 
Teuton men alike showed to the women of their race, and have given rise to 
that heroic spirit evinced by the women of Palestine, no less than by the women 
of Germany. 

+ See Tacitus’ Treatise on “ The Situation, Manners, and Inbabitants of 
Germany.” 
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with some amount of precision these types of Syrian life ; 
we are permitted to glean from the various writers, the 
position of women among the Hebrews, and at times we see 
how they were allowed to hold and to pass on the burning 
torch of spiritual light and civilization, which has in its turn 
kindled the lamp which burns before every Jewish and 
Christian altar. 

And let us remember that in talking of the Hebrews, we 
are dealing with no extinct or imaginary people, but with those 
whose descendants constantly reproduce their ancient cha- 
racter ; with women whose idiosyncrasies were so strong that no 
phase of civilization could prevent their recurrence—modified, 
perhaps, but still distinctive—from one generation to another. 
It must strike all readers how numerous are the female 
characters depicted in the Biblical and Apocryphal writings, 
and if we glance rapidly through some of those well-known 
names, we shall see what an important part these Syrian 
women have played in the history of their nation. 

How the old familiar names rise unbidden to our lips! 
Who does not think of Deborah, prophetess, poetess, and 
warlike chieftainess, who could awaken the dormant spirit 
of her people and lead them triumphantly to the battle? 
‘‘ She is,” to borrow the eloquent words of Dean Stanley, “‘ the 
magnificent impersonation of the spirit of the Jewish people 
and of Jewish life. On the coins of the Roman Empire, Judea 
is represented as a woman, seated under a palm-tree, captive 
and weeping. It is the contrast of that figure which will best 
place before us the character and call of Deborah. It is the 
same Judzan palm, under whose shadow she sits, not with 
downcast eyes, and folded hands, and extinguished hopes, but 
with all the fire of faith and energy, eager for the battle, con- 
fident of the victory. Hers is the one voice of inspiration (in 
the full sense of the word) that breaks out in the Book of 
Judges. . . . Hers is the prophetic word that gives an 
utterance and a sanction to the thoughts of freedom, of inde- 
pendence, and of national unity such as they had never had 
before in the world, and have rarely had since.” * The very 
possibility of the existence of a Deborah speaks trumpet- 
tongued for the moral and mental worth of Hebrew women. 

We may surmise that Deborah’s heroic mantle fell ,after 
the lapse of centuries, upon the shoulders of Judith, for in 


* See Stanley's “ Lectures on the Jewish Church.” 
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this second avenger of her people’s wrongs we find the same 
patriotic zeal, the same independent action, coupled, it is true, 
with more questionable attributes. The cruelty to enemies 
which obscures the lustre of both characters, and which we often 
find in those hearts where patriotism beat loudest, was, we must, 
in justice, remember, the reflex shadow cast by their intense 
love of race and country—a sentiment common among all young 
nations, and which only faded before the more perfect light of 
civilization. Even in Esther, the gentler and more delicately 
drawn queen of Ahasuerus, the Hebrew myrtle, blossoming 
on an Asiatic court of barbarous pomp, we find patriotism and 
self-forgetting courage darkened by anact of revengeand cruelty. 

Courage and grandeur of character seem to have reached 
their acmé in the story of the noble mother whose story is 
told in the Book of the Maccabees. Almost without a parallel 
in history is this Jewish woman, whose very name has fallen 
into oblivion, but who will ever be remembered as the heroic 
mother of seven heroic sons. This woman united the faith of 
Deborah with the bravery and devotion of Judith, and was, in 
truth, the forerunner of that great and holy Army of Martyrs, 
which, seen through the dim mist of ages, stands forth in 
colossal proportions, exciting in us the profoundest feelings of 
admiration and of awe. The author of the Book of the Mac- 
cabees tells her story in one short chapter. The Jews were 
under Syrian rule, the hardest, the cruellest they had yet 
suffered, and Antiochus Epiphanes was the tyrant who, in 
resolving to annihilate the Jewish faith, gave it fresh life and 
strength. The monarch insisted upon enforcing his decrees, 
which the Jews obstinately resisted, and day after day the 
most horrible scenes were enacted. A mother and her seven 
sons were called upon to eat unlawful meat, and having indig- 
nantly refused to obey were brought before Antiochus. The 
mother, we are told, was “ marvellous above all, and worthy 
of honourable memory.” As one of her sons after another 
was subjected to tortures, varied with fiendish ingenuity, each 
was upheld in his last moments of agony by the heroic woman, 
until the youngest alone survived. Antiochus, thinking it 
a disgrace to be thus baffled, promised the youth honour and 
riches if he would foreswear the Jewish faith, and bade the 
mother counsel her son to yield to his persuasion. But the 
lion-hearted woman laughed the tyrant to scorn, and bursting 
forth in her own Hebrew tongue, suid to her son, ‘‘ Fear not 
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this tormentor, but being worthy of thy brothers, take thy 
death, that I may receive thee again in mercy.” Bereft of all 
her children, the mother at last, without a murmur, herself 
suffered death for her faith. 

This same heroic spirit, ready to encounter pain and death, 
reappears again and again in succeeding ages, and the long 
annals of inhuman persecution are likewise the records of bar- 
barous superhuman courage, and of beautiful, all-sustaining faith. 

Perhaps one of the most significant facts concerning the 
women of the Bible is that they were not debarred from the 
prophetic office. ‘ Women as well as men were seized with 
the gift,” says Stanley; and he instances “ Miriam, Deborah, 
Huldah, Anna, and the four daughters of Philip.” Miriam seems 
to have been inspired by the first breath of freedom which 
she drew upon the shores of the Red Sea, whilst Deborah 
burst forth in her jubilant song after victory had been gained 
over the oppressors of her people. We read also of prophetesses 
at a later date. Huldah, who lived within the College of Jeru- 
salem, and to whom King Hilkiah and the high priest himself 
repaired when they sought counsel upon weighty matters. 
There is mention made also in the Old Testament of false 
prophetesses as well as false prophets ; for Hzekiel, in denounc- 
ing the false prophets who deceived the people by lying words, 
says, “Thou son of man, set thy face against the daughters of 
thy people, which prophesy out of their own heart.” (Ezek. 
xiii. 17.) 

Another peculiarity of the women of the Bible is, that 
neither prophetesses, teachers, nor heroines were severed from 
the ordinary ties of domestic life. Deborah was the wife of 
Lapedoth ; Judith was the widow of Manasses, whom she had 
mourned for three years; Hannah was the devoted mother of 
Samuel; Ruth the loving daughter-in-law of Naomi; and the 
Maccabean woman is only known as the mother of the seven 
sons. Monkish celibacy, with its train of attendant evils, 
never—except partially among the Essenes—had any place in 
the ethics of Judaism. 

Numberless are the traits of tender domestic affection to 
de found, like wild flowers in the wilderness, inexpressibly 
cheering in the midst of those sandy wastes, which we come 
across in some of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Who does not recall that exquisite little touch of 
pathos relating how Isaac refused to be comforted after his 
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mother’s death, until the young wife Rebekah comes to live in 
that mother’s tent? What can surpass among either Greek 
or Roman idylls the story of Jacob and Rachel? Such tender, 
enduring, and constant love as Jacob evinced, from the very 
first moment of courtship until the last sad scene of Bethle- 
hem—love which could give wings to time, which could keep 
strong and true in spite of a detestable fraud, which proved 
unalterable during the blight of childlessness (considered as a 
curse in the Orient)--such love gives us one of the greatest 
and best of proofs that woman’s position among the Hebrews 
was full of dignity, and that her life was not untouched by 
that spirit of romance which we sometimes imagine to be only 
the fruit of modern life and sentiment. The story of Hannah, 
with its under-current of tender feeling, is another instance of 
the most devoted conjugal affection. Do we not all remember 
how Elkanah redoubles his devotion to cheer the sad woman, 
when he appeals to her with the loving words—‘‘ Why is 
thy heart grieved? Am J not better to thee than ten 
sons?” 

No wonder, then, that so many of the pithy sayings of the 
book of Proverbs should relate to conjugal happiness or the 
reverse, such as— 

“ Whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good thing, and obtaineth 
favour of the Lord” (chap. xviii. 22). 

‘‘A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband, but he 
that maketh him ashamed is as rottenness to his bones” 
(chap. xii. 4). 

“Tt is better to dwell in the corner of a housetop, than 
with a brawling woman and in a wide house” (chap. xxv. 24). 

The Talmudical writings take up the same theme, and give 
us pathetic, quaint, and even comical variations upon it, or per- 
haps occasionally commentaries on some household or domestic 
text, well known in the days when they were written, but now 
forgotten. ‘Thus— 

“The loss of a first wife is like the loss of a man’s sanc- 
tuary in his lifetime.” 

“If a man divorces his wife, the altar itself sheds tears 
over him.” 

“ Hverything in life can be replaced: the wife of early days 
is irreplaceable.” 

“* An honourable man honours his ‘wife, a contemptible one 
despiseth her.” 
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“‘ If thy wife be small, bend down to her and speak to her ; 
do nothing without her advice.” 

“Man and wife well matched have heaven’s glory as their 
companion ; man and woman ill matched are encircled by a 
devouring fire.” 

“ Rather any ache than heart-ache ; rather any evil than 
an evil wife.” 

“He who loveth his wife like himself, and honoureth her 
even more than himself; who leadeth his sons and his 
daughters in the path of integrity, and who provides for their 
settlement in early life; to him may be applied the Scripture 
passage, ‘ Thou shalt know that peace shall adorn thy tent.’ ” 

“A man who takes a wife for the sake of her money rears 
ill-behaved children.” 

“‘He who marries a woman congenial to himself is loved 
by the Almighty.” 

“When a man loseth his wife, the world around him 
groweth dark, the light in his tent is dim, and the light before 
him is extinguished.” 

** He who has no wife lives without comfort, without help, 
without joy, and without blessing.” | 

Here we have an unprecedented and unusual compliment to 
woman in her old age— 

“An old man in a house is a terror; an old woman is a 
pearl.” 

Quaint in the extreme, and reminding us of the familar 
rhyme of the ‘‘ House that Jack Built,” is the following saying 
of Rabbi Jehudah :— 

“There are fourteen things, each one is harder than the 
other, and each struggles for mastery over the rest. The deep 
sea is an object of dread, but the land keeps it within narrow 
bounds. The open land is unyielding, but the mountains rise 
above it. The mountains seem irresistible, but iron proudly 
cleaves them asunder. Iron is hard, but fire fuses it. Fire is 
a fierce tyrant ; water subdues and extinguishes it. Water is 
difficult to restrain, but the clouds easily carry it aloft. 
Clouds are beyond control, but the storm disperses them. The 
storm rages mightily, yet the wall braves it. The wall forms 
a strong barrier, yet man can break it down. Man seems 
inflexible, but trouble lays him prostrate. Trouble appears 
insurmountable; wine dispels it, and causes it to be for- 
gotten; but the pleasures of wine fade before illness, and ill- 
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ness itself is ended by the angel of death, who carries the 
soul away. But,” ends the learned Rabbi (and who does not 
see the sly twinkle of his eye, and stealthy smile of his lips, 
as he writes these words?) ‘“ More ungovernable than any 
other evil is a bad wife” ! 

Rabbi Chia, who lived in the third century, was afflicted 
with this evil; and when giving his parting blessing to his 
nephew, who was about to start upon a journey, said, “ May 
the Lord save thee from something worse than death,—a bad 
wife”! But the great sense of conjugal affection which pre- 
vailed among the Jews obtained even for the obnoxious wife a 
certain forbearance. ‘‘Is it not enough that women educate 
our children?” said the same good Rabbi,—defending his 
shrewish Judith. * : 

There was, it must be confessed, in spite of the tender and 
loving devotion shown by husbands to their wives, one point 
of painful and striking resemblance between the Hebrews and 
other Eastern nations, and this was the almost universal custom 
of polygamy. The Hebrew maiden, when she left the tent of 
her parents, knew that she would, in all probability, not be 
the only wife of her husband. ‘‘ Polygamy was lawful among 
the Hebrews,” writes a learned author of the present day ; ‘‘ it 
even formed the basis of some of the ordinances of the Penta- 
teuch. . . . But it must be admitted, that even in the 
Biblical times, the Hebrews showed a growing tendency to- 
wards monogamy, which, as a matter of fact, prevailed in later 
times, till an authoritative decree issued in the eleventh Chris- 
tian century made it compulsory, under the threat of excom- 
munication, and has since been adopted by all modern Jews.” + 
But in spite of this practice of polygamy, our Western notions 
are gratified by the fact that Hebrew maidens were not usually 
married without their willing consent. The beautiful Oriental 
scene of Rebekah’s courtship by Eleazer would be incomplete 
were it not for the question addressed to Laban’s daughter, 
“Wilt thou go with this man?” showing that the young girl 
had a free voice in the matter. 

Nor was polygamy, as I have shown, incompatible with 
great conjugal love; for instance, we should hardly expect any 
civil code to include a law like the following: ‘‘ When a man 


* Collected by a modern Jewish student from the Talmud, and from the 
collection of Rabbinical Proverbs and Adages of Buxdorff, Dukes, and Guiseppe 
Levi. 


+ Kalisch, “ Commentary on the Old Te-tament.” 
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has taken a new wife, he shall not go out to war, nor shall he 
be charged with any business, but he shall be free at home for 
one year, that he may cheer his wife whom he has taken.” 
(Deut. xxiv. 5.) Nor did it interfere with the existence among 
the Hebrews of warm filial devotion and affection. Children 
were from the first instructed to honour their father and their 
mother ; indeed, the Mosaic Jaw places the reverence due to the 
mother in the foreground : ‘‘ Ye shall fear every man his mother 
and his father.” (Lev. xix. 3.) Unlike the Greek women, who 
were in complete ignorance of everything beyond weaving wool 
and cooking dinners, or who, like Aspasia, were merely cele- 
brated for learning and wit (Pericles did not entrust his house- 
hold affairs to her, but to a trusty steward), the Hebrew woman 
was not only supposed to be a busy housewife, but she was 
also her children’s first teacher, and to her glory was it said, 
** My son, keep thy father’s commandments, and forsake not 
the law of thy mother.” 

Over and over again do we come across a maxim or a verse 
bearing upon the respect or love which is due to the mother, 
such as— 

“A wise man maketh a glad father, but a foolish son 
despiseth his mother.” (Prov. xv. 20.) 

“A foolish son is a grief to his father, and a bitterness to 
her who bore him.” (Prov. xvii. 25.) 

“ Whoso curseth his father or his mother, his lamp shall be 
put out in darkness.” (Prov. xx. 20.) 

It was the mother’s province to watch over her child’s 
earliest years, and we all remember how Hannah's desire of 
dedicating the child Samuel toa holy life was instantly agreed 
to by Elkanah, and how the mother went herself to Shiloh to 
present her little son to the high priest. ‘For this child I 
prayed, she said, and the Lord hath given me my petition; 
therefore have J lent him to the Lord.” (1 Sam. i. 27.) 

The strict isolation and supervision of harem life, weaken- 
ing to body and to mind, was entirely alien to the old Hebrews, 
and was, of course, impossible in patriarchal ages and long 
afterwards. The women moved freely both amongst their 
own and the opposite sex. Numerous must have been the 
Rebekahs and the Rachaels who appeared unveiled at the 
well, meeting the shepherds with their flocks, the wayfarers to 
the town, and the travellers from afar. Ruth was but one of 
many gleaners who followed in the wake of the reapers; nor 
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was Hannah the solitary example of a sad-hearted woman, 
who, kneeling within the Temple, poured forth her grief and 
petition in prayer. 

Again, we find that Hebrew women were allowed to take 
part in public gatherings and in popular festivals, adding their 
voice to the song of praise, their note on the timbrel to the 
sound of rejoicing. When Saul and David returned in 
triumph, after their victory over the Philistines, they were 
met by the women of Israel chanting in chorus, “ Saul hath 
Slain his thousands, and David his tens of thousands.” In 
fact, it would seem that one of the duties of Hebrew women 
was to give public utterance to the feelings of gladness or of 
lamentation among the people, something like the chorus of a 
Greek play, as now exulting strains burst from their lips, and 
now we hear their low and plaintive cry. ‘Ye daughters of 
Israel, weep over Saul,” exclaimed David, in his lament over 
the fallen king. Jeremiah, when bemoaning the wickedness 
of the people, says, ‘Consider ye and call for mourning 
women, that they may come; let them make haste and make 
wailing for us. O ye women, teach your daughters wailing.” 
(Jer. ix. 20.) 

Amongst these many singers of Israel, there were some 
who attained to the rank of poetess. Deborah’s song is one 
of the most precious heirlooms of Hebrew poetry, and the 
wild, free note of Miriam bears the mark of poetic genius. 
May we not surmise that women took part in the service of 
praise which was performed in the Temple, and is it not to 
such a practice that the Psalmist possibly refers when he says, 
“‘Both young men and maidens, praise the Lord”? (Psalm 
exlviii. 12.) We know that the prophetess existed, there- 
fore why not the singer of the Lord’s glory? This would 
not be against the spirit of the Old Dispensation, for it is from 
the lips of St. Paul that we hear for the first time, “ Let your 
women keep silence in the churches, for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak.” 

It may, however, be urged thst Jewish women, during the 
Middle Ages, held a very subordinate position as regarded 
religious observances, for they were only permitted to visit 
the synagogue when concealed in a dimly-lighted gallery, and 
no religious service or ceremony could take place unless in the 
presence of ten men. It is impossible to deny these facts, 
but I believe that they were entirely due to rabbinical law, 
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which, in attempting to carry out and enlarge upon the Mosaic 
law, not seldom changed and perverted it. The ingenuity of 
the Rabbis was displayed in trying not only to account for and 
explain various texts, but in developing out of them new pre- 
cepts which, according to the Darwinian theory of the survival 
of the fittest, should long since have become extinct. For 
instance, the custom which demanded that ten adult males 
should form the minimum number of a congregation was de- 
duced by the Rabbis from the fact that Abraham prayed that 
Sodom might be spared “if ten righteous men” could be 
found in the city, that amount of males being consequently 
considered the smallest that could intercede with the Al- 
mighty. ‘This seemed to the Rabbis proof sufficient that no 
ceremonial or sacrificial act could be performed unless in the 
presence of tenmen. When the choral services of the Temple 
of old gave way to the plaintive public services which were 
conducted during the time of the dispersion of the Jews, the 
office of a special reciter or precentor became a matter of 
necessity, and for such an office a man (perhaps because he 
was capable of greater fatigue) was chosen, and women were 
certainly from that time excluded from taking any lead in ritual 
observances. ‘That the women of the Old Testament were 
allowed to visit and seek counsel, perhaps even instruction, 
from the seers, there is but little doubt, the New Moon or 
Sabbath days being especially selected for such visits, and 
perhaps through this direct intercourse with the most spiritual 
and highly-gifted people of their race, the women attained to a 
higher degree of intellectual strength than would have been 
possible to their Eastern sisters. 

The story of the Shunamite brings this forcibly to our 
minds. We all remember how this kind friend of the “ man 
of God,” when in sore and heavy trouble about her son’s 
death, which she courageously concealed from her husband’s 
knowledge, prepared to visit the prophet Hlisha. But it hap- 
pened not to be either New Moon or Sabbath, stated times at 
which the Shunamite visited the seer, and her husband won- 
dered at the proceeding. ‘The Shunamite is one of the beau- 
tiful sketches in Biblical history. With all her dignity and 
simplicity, she may best be described—may I be forgiven the 
expression ? — by what the French so appositely call wne 
grande dame, who delicately and unostentatiously provides 
the prophet with those comforts of which he stood in need, 
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and when asked how she would be rewarded for her care, 
whether her name should be mentioned to the king or to the 
captain of the host, answers with exquisite’ self-respect, ‘I 
dwell among mine own people.” 

Not only were the women of the Bible often the friends, 
and sometimes the disciples, of the prophets, but, as we have 
seen, they were also considered no unfit recipients of Divine 
wisdom, and we are consequently not surprised when we see 
Wisdom personified by a woman in the beautiful lines of an 
apocryphal author, writing in the name of King Solomon. 
‘‘T loved her,” he says, “‘ above health and beauty, I loved 
her and sought her out from my youth, . . . knowing 
that she would be a counsellor of good things, a comfort in 
cares and griefs. After I am come into mine house, I will 
repose myself with her, . . . for herconversation hath no 
bitterness, and to live with her hath no sorrow, but mirth and 
joy.” (Wisdom viii. 2, 9, 16.) 

In mentioning the poetical writings of the Old Testament, 
we cannot forget that the one idyll of the Bible—“ one of 
those quiet corners of history which are the green spots of all 
time, and which appear to become greener and greener as they 
recede into the distance ”’ *—owes its pathos to its heroine 
Ruth. Ruth, in her relation to Naomi, is the impersonation 
of devotion and faithfulness. Her story is the one great 
example we have in literature of female friendship. The words 
she uses have become almost proverbial in their pathos— 
** Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee: for whither thou goest I will go; and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God” (Ruthi. 16). And the tender affection with 
which she clings to Naom1is all the more touching, coming as it 
does from a younger to an olderwoman. As the tale proceeds, 
and the writer shows us Ruth amongst the gleaners in the field 
of Boaz, he paints a striking picture of the courtesy which 
could exist between man and woman in those rude and lawless 
ages. This courtesy was all the more cordial, when it extended 
to the widow and the fatherless, and many are the laws framed 
by the Mosaic dispensation which bade justice mete out no 
faulty measure to the solitary woman, and which commanded 
love and charity to open wide their arms and take her into 


their sheltering care. 
* Stanley’s “ Jewish Church,” 
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I cannot conclude this short account of the characteristics 
of the Hebrew woman without mentioning a few of the post- 
Biblical or Talmudic heroines. I do not intend entering into 
the melancholy and detailed accounts of the persecutions of 
the Jews, in which the women played no small part, evincing 
a sublime display of faith and heroism—for persecution has 
always produced martyrs, and woman’s courage has invariably 
risen to the occasion—but I will give a few examples of the 
strength of mind and love of knowledge peculiar to the 
descendants of the “ Children of Israel.” 

It was in the tenth century, when the changes in the East- 
ern settlements and colleges of the Jews drove many learned 
and ardent followers of Judaism to seek new homes in Egypt, 
Spain, and other friendly countries, that Rabbi Moses ben 
Chenoch, accompanied by his beautiful young wife, left the 
once famous College of Sura, and embarked for Europe. Near 
Bari, on the coast of Italy, the ship was captured by a Moorish 
admiral, who took no trouble to hide the admiration with 
which he regarded the young Jewess, offending her grievously 
by his insulting proposals. At last she appealed to her husband, 
<‘ Will the Almighty save those who cast themselves into the 
sea??? The Rabbi answered in a text taken from the Psalms: 
“ The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan ; I will bring 
my people again from the depths of the sea.” On receiving this 
response, the young Jewess leaped into the waves, and there 
found her deliverance—in death. 

As an instance of heroic faith and resignation, I cannot 
refrain from citing the beautiful story of the heroic, wise- 
hearted mother, who lost her two sons during the absence of 
her husband Rabbi Meir. When the Rabbi returned to his 
home, ignorant of the calamity which had befallen him, he was 
met on the threshold by his wife. ‘‘ My husband,” she said, 
gravely and calmly, “a great Lord once lent me two precious 
jewels, begging me to keep them for him, until he should 
reclaim them. In your absence he has sent for them; so I 
gave them up fearlessly. Will you not say that I did well?” 
“ Well, in truth,” answered the Rabbi quickly, “ what would 
you do otherwise?” Then the mother, full of faith, led 
her wondering husband into an inner chamber, where her sons 
lay in the sleep of death, and said, ‘ See our reclaimed jewels ! 
The great Lord has taken them. We cannot murmur, for they 
were His own.” 
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I am tempted to tell another story, at which we may smile 
perhaps, whilst we must yet admire the powers of endurance, 
united to the appreciation of learning, evinced by Rachael, the 
wife of the celebrated Akiba. The wealthy Calba Sabua, who 
lived in the first century of the Christian era, had one beauti- 
ful daughter, Rachael, who was passionately beloved by one of 
her father’s shepherds, Akiba by name. Calba Sabua would 
not receive such a son-in-law; but Rachael, returning the 
devoted affection of Akiba, disregarded her father’s prohibi- 
tion, spurned the wealth of her father’s house, and became the 
wife of the shepherd. ‘The poverty and destitution of the 
young couple must have been extreme; for Rachael, in order 
to assuage their pangs of hunger, cut off and sold her abun- 
dant locks. ‘‘ With the help of God,” exclaimed the poor 
shepherd, “I will replace those tresses with a diadem of 
gold.” In accordance with the wish of Rachael, her husband 
quitted his humble occupation, and commenced a student’s 
career. Incited by his wife’s spirit, Akiba became the disciple 
of the greatest sages of the day; and during twelve long 
years he studied with unabated ardour, until he had acquired 
a vast amount of knowledge. He then returned to his lowly 


home; and as he approached the threshold, he heard a, 
man loudly reviling his wife for having joined her fate to that 


of a miserable wretch, without fortune or position, who had, 
moreover, abandoned her for twelve years. ‘If my husband 
were to return to me to-day,” exclaimed Rachael, “I would 
persuade him to spend yet another twelve years with the sages 
of the land, so that he might attain to the highest perfection.” 
Akiba heard these words, and was so much impressed with 
their sagacity, that he departed quietly from the door, and 
obeyed his wife to the letter. After twelve years he returned, 
this time with an immense retinue of attached disciples. As he 
approached his dwelling, the proud and happy Rachael came 
out to meet him, and made a low obeisance before him, after 
Oriental fashion. The disciples, thinking she was some im- 
portunate beggar, wished to remove her, and listened in 
amazement to the Rabbi, who exclaimed, ‘‘It is my wife, my 
wife, Rachael! Friends, I am rich, for I am the husband of a 
wife who excels in good deeds.” 

Of course, Calba Sabua was ready to recognize so dis- 
tinguished a son-in-law, and Akiba was thus permitted to 
crown his Rachael’s head with a diadem of gold. 
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The appreciation of learning in others necessarily leads to 
the desire of acquiring it for ourselves, and this we find in 
many learned Jewish women of later ages, the natural suc- 
cessors of the Rachael of Talmudic fame. 

During the Middle Ages, when the Jews were scattered 
over the most civilized parts of Europe, and had acquired the 
languages of the countries in which they had settled, the Jew- 
esses were also taught their own Hebrew tongue. Many of 
them studied the Pentateuch diligently, and were well versed 
in Jewish law, some of them attaining to great and de- 
served fame. Chelith, the sister of Rashi (the famous com- 
mentator of the Bible, who lived in the eleventh century), and 
her grand-daughter Miriam, are cited as learned ladies and 
great authorities on questions of ritual. Dolce, the wife of 
Eleazer of Worms (a celebrated Jewish rabbi and author of the 
thirteenth century), understood the most complicated parts of 
the law, and taught her co-religionists the Jewish liturgy. 
The wife of Joseph ben Jochanan, of Paris, was said to be 
“almost a rabbi in learning.’ Brune of Mayence was another 
distinguished lady ; and Litte of Ratisbon was a poetess, who 
composed a history of David in German verse.* Brenvenda, the 
wife of Samuel Abavanei, who lived in the fifteenth century, 
was celebrated for her intelligence and culture, no less than 
for her kindness and benevolence. She became the friend 
and instructress of Leonora, daughter of Pedro di Toledo, 
Viceroy of Naples, which friendship continued unabated after 
the marriage of Leonora with Cosmo di Medici. 

Let it not be imagined from any of the foregoing remarks 
that I hold up Hebrew women as perfect models. 1 only wish 
to prove that the staudard of female excellence in the nation 
was a high and noble one, and that the estimation in which the 
Hebrew women were held, and the position they were allowed to 
fill, proved that they at least occasionally approached, if they 
could not actually attain it. That they could be dissimulating, 
deceitful, and even cruel, is only too evident from many of the 
pages of Biblical history ; whilst the third chapter of Isaiah, com- 
menting upon the failings of the women of his time, shows us, 
in no flattering glass, the follies to which they were prone. As 
Sayvanarola in later days led a fierce crusade ogainst the female 
vanity which displeased his earnest gaze, so did Isaiah lash 
with the fierce whip of his scorn the frivolity of the Hebrew 


* See “ Zunz Geschichte und Literatur der Juden.” 
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women—of those “haughty daughters of Zion, walking with 
stretched-forth necks and wanton eyes, walking and mincing 
as they go.” It is with an unsparing hand that the Pro- 
phet deals his stinging blows at “ the tinkling ornaments about 
their feet, at their cauls, their round tires like the moon, at the 
chains, bracelets, mufflers, and bonnets; at the ornaments of 
the legs, and the head-bands; at the tablets, earrings, rings, 
and nose-jewels; at the changeable suits of apparel, mantles, 
wimples, crisping-pins, glasses, fine linen, hoods, and veils ”— 
all of which we may suppose requisite for the complete attire 
of the fashionable women of the day, and not a few of which 
may be found forming part of the toilet of their modern repre- 
sentatives. 

I will not, however, conclude with this picture, truthful though 
it may be, but will turn back to that other description of the 
Hebrew woman, which may well have had its prototype in real 
life, and be the portrait of one whose name is lost, but who 
yet has left her “ footprints on the sands of time.” According 
to the old Hebrew idea, the Perfect Woman must possess 
energy, strength of purpose, and active zeal. Her home must be 
the abode of order, purity, and cheerfulness. She must be just 
and impartial to those around her, and provident and generous 
to her dependents. She must guide and instruct her children. 
She must minister to the poor at her door, giving them her 
time, her trouble, her loving sympathy. She must be prudent 
and far-sighted. She must open her mouth with wisdom, and yet 
her tongue must know the law of kindness. Being and doing 
thus, she will deserve what has been said of her original, ‘“‘ Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” 

For good and for evil, the Hebrew women played their part 
in the story of their times. They did not shrink from life, 
with its stirring passions and awful tragedies ; nor were they 
shut up in their own narrow grooves, and petted as visious of 
fragile beauty, born to satisfy the caprice or whims of their 
lord. Still less did they hold the sad and degrading position of 
household slaves. ‘The Hebrew woman was man’s helpmate, the 
beloved wife of his home, the wise mother and first teacher 
of her children ; but she was also ready to share his perils, and 
to incite him to noble deeds by her words and her example—to 
work for and, if need be, suffer for her country’s good, as well 
as to minister to the happiness of the domestic hearth ;—such 
was the ideal type of Hebrew womanhood. 
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Tae word almanac is one of a group which reminds us of the 
influence that the Arabs had upon the European mind—an 
influence, doubtless, dating from the Moorish conquest of 
Spain. Some of these words have had the fate to which all 
words are liable; they have been warped from their primary 
meanings. Alhambra, the crowning caprice of Arab architec- 
ture, has’a poor representative in a London music hall; while 
al khol, the powder of antimony, which Eastern ladies used to 
beautify their eyelids has, by some strange process, been 
changed into alcohol. But alkahest, alembic, alchymy, algebra, 
aludel, alembroth, algaroth, alkali, retain their old significa- 
tions, and give permanent proof that Arab teachers of chymis- 
try and mathematics made their mark in Europe. It is 
impossible to say how much we owe to the descendants of 
the great Sheik Ishmael. Doubtless, the almanac in some 
form is one of our debts, since in Arabic al manaka means 
the weather. 

Hensleigh Wedgwood, in his invaluable “ Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Etymology,” thinks that the word almanac was first applied 
to a plan of the movements of the heavenly bodies. He 
quotes Roger Bacon :—‘‘ Sed hae tabulae vocantur almanach 
ve T'alignum, in quibus sunt omnes motus coelorum certificati 
@ principio mundi usque ad finem—ut homo posset imspicere 
omnia quae in celo sunt omni die, sicut nos in calendario 
inspicimus omnia festa sanctorum.” It is difficult to under- 
stand what Bacon was describing, since a table showing the 
daily motions of the heavenly bodies from the beginning of 
the world to its very end could hardly be constructed by any 
modern astronomer. At any rate, Bacon’s almanac was not a 
calendar, as he puts them in opposition. By the way, that 
word calendar has a queer history. It comes, of course, 
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from the Roman calends—the first of the month. But calend 
is from calo, to call, the first being the day on which Roman 
money-lenders called for their interest. In reference to this 
fact, we find such phrases as tristes, calendas, and celeres 
calendae, because they came round only too sad and too soon. 
Hence, calendariwm came to mean a book in which debts were 
entered ; and now, behold, it is a catalogue of saints’ days and 
holy days. Some words suffer debasement by, age; a hussy 
was once a housewife; a knave, a boy; a quean, a queen; but 
calendar has been picked out of the mire of usury, and put 
to nobler uses. 

“Time is the measure of the motion of the spheres.” This 
fine definition is Hooker’s, and could not be improved. It 
follows that, motion being indiscernible to us, the same is true 
of time. We have no sense that tells us of motion pure and 
simple ; we can only discover it by comparison. It must 
necessarily be the same with time, which depends on motion. 
It gallops with some, it creeps with others, and there are 
many intermediate rates of speed. Only by a long train of 
mathematical discoveries have men arrived at a tolerably 
accurate measure of the motion of the spheres. It seems 
very strange to us now that so recently as a.p. 1752, the 
English calendar was eleven days wrong, though Pope Gregory 
XIII. had reformed Ceesar’s calendar in 1582. Why was Eng- 
land 170 years behind the rest of Christendom? Have we a 
right, with this in our memory, to ridicule Rome for persecuting 
Galileo ? 

It is not my intent to write a scientific article on the 
almanac, even if I possessed the power. I am not going to 
analyze that marvellous product of modern thought, that safe- 
guard of the seaman, the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac”; nor shall I 
scrutinize that charming budget of wit in the form of an 
almanac with which Mr. Punch annually delights us. No; my 
humble endeavour is to show what almanacs were in days when, 
to a large class of the English people, they were almost the 
sole representatives of literature. 

T'o clear the way, however, let me remark that there are 
thirty-five possible almanacs, depending on the thirty-five days 
on which it is possibie for Easter to fall. And here we are 
met by a suggestion which has been often made. Why should 
not Waster be a fixed instead of a moveable feast? Its glory and 
beauty would be in no degree lessened if it were always the last 
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Sunday in April, as it will be inthe year 1886. In 1876 it will 
be the 16th of April; in 1877, the 8th; while in 1885 it will 
coincide with Lady-day, and fall on the 25th of March. Now 
as holy days are also holidays ; as Whitsuntide, the gayest of 
country holidays, depends on Kaster ; as the calendar has been 
reformed and may therefore be reformed again, why should 
not Convocation consider the possibility of a fixed Easter? 
When the great festival is at its earliest, Whit Monday is the 
11th of May; and there are springs when the ides of May 
are frost-bound, and nightingale and swallow dare not visit 
English shores. But, with Easter at its latest, the rustic 
vernal holiday comes on the 14th of June; and on the ides of 
June there are always roses blooming, and joyous odours in the 
air. Kaster-day, as at present arranged, ‘‘is the Sunday fol- 
lowing that fourteenth of the calendar moon which happens 
upon, or next after the twenty-first of March.’ ‘This definition 
always troubles the almanac-makers when Easter falls on the 
day of real full moon; for, as almanac-makers are no more 
astronomers than quack doctors are physicians, they are un- 
able to grasp the difference between the moon as she moves 
in the heavens and as she is supposed to move in the Gregorian 
calendar. And if Easter is to Gepend on the moon at all, 
why not on the true movement of our satellite? But there 
seems no reason against making Haster a fixed feast, and 
placing it as late as possible in the spring. 

The calendar might be reformed in other respects. When 
March was the year’s first month, the intercalary day of Leap 
Year was fitly placed as the last of February. But now it 
would save trouble if that odd day were placed at the end of 
December. And would it not be just as weil to make each 
month thirty days long, and slip the odd five or six days into 
the Christmas holidays, between Yule and Janus? Itis ex- 
tremely inconvenient, even with the help of ancient doggerel, to 
remember which month has thirty days, and which thirty-one ; 
and it would be very much more pleasant to have matters 
symmetrically settled. The ladies need not fear being deprived 
of their leap year privilege. It would be at its height when 
mistletoe is in season. 

We have kept the Teuton names of week-days, the Latin 
names of the months. This is curious. Perhaps the reason is 
that the lower folk, who found a wider record difficult, held to 
their old seven-day calendar of the Sun, and Moon, and Tuisco 
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and Woden, and Thor, and Friga, and Saturn. The monks 
grew learned and polite. Sextilis became Augustus. But in 
January we get a real old tradition ; for Janus, who looked at 
the past and future, is identified in Oriental legend with Noah, 
who saw a world ruined and a world to come. The two names 
Janus and Noah (remember that the Roman j was 7) are very 
close to each other. Written phonetically, iano and noa seem 
near relations. 

The mysteries of chronology, and of its relation with 
mythology, are not easy to solve. Perhaps the most remark- 
able attempt in that direction ever made is the Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland’s study of the chief Egyptian pyramid. If 
he be right in his theories, that most amazing building on the 
earth’s surface is an almanac in stone. Enthusiasts have said 
something of the kind about Stonehenge. It is very hard to 
look into the depths of the ages, and imagine what idea men 
had of the world beneath them, and the stars above; but I 
hold that there is more than the mere desire to heap stone on 
stone in these ancient structures, put together with enormous 
toil. Gray, in the famous and much over-praised “ Elegy,” 
talks of a “village Hampden,” and a “ mute, inglorious 
Milton.” May there not have been many Newtons among the 
watchers of the stars in Egypt and in Albion before our own 
Sir Isaac grasped the impalpable thread of power which guides 
the great procession of the stars ? 


“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 


Probably the sacred bard was not wanting when the Pyramid 
and Stonehenge were completed: but the art of printing had 
not been invented, and his rhapsodies are for ever lost. It is 
sad to think of what has thus slipped away from us, even as 
the beauty of a river slips away when there is none to regard 
it save flashing kingfisher, and patient heron, and circling 
swallow. Yet I sometimes hope there may come a man with 
an inevitable instinct which will solve the mystery of Stone- 
henge. Your true antiquary plucks out the heart of a mys- 
tery as a spaniel finds truffles. And that there is something to 
be solved is obvious, if I may believe a correspondent of the 
Scotsman newspaper, quoted in Notes and Queries of July 31 
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1875. He says that a party of Americans went on Midsummer 
morning this year to see sunrise upon Stonehenge. They found 
crowds of people assembled. ‘“‘ Stonehenge,” continues the 
writer, “may roughly be described as comprising seven-eighths 
of a circle, from the open ends of which there runs eastward 
an avenue having upright stones on either side. At some dis- 
tance beyond this avenue, but in a direct line with its centre, 
stands one solitary stone in a sloping position, in front of 
which, but at a considerable distance, is an eminence or hill. 
The point of observation chosen by the excursion party was 
the stone table or altar, near the head of and within the circle, 
directly looking down the avenue. ‘The morning was un- 
favourable, but fortunately, just as the sun was beginning to 
appear over the top of the hill, the mist disappeared, and then 
for a few moments the onlookers stood amazed at the spectacle 
presented to their view. While it lasted, the sun, like an 
immense ball, appeared actually to rest on the isolated stone of 
which mention has been made.’ Now here we have a strong 
proof that Stonehenge was really a mighty almanac in stone— 
doubtless also a Temple of the Sun, erected by a race that has 
long since perished without intelligible record. It seems to 
me like the massive ruin of an edifice originally as glorious as 
any ever built. How those great blocks of stone were brought 
from far away (some think from Ireland) has been deemed an 
enigma ; but I take it there has been a general recession of the 
sea from our southern and western downs in days compara- 
tively recent, and that water-carriage was in those days attain- 
able. But why do not the archeologists organize a scientific 
picnic to Stonehenge, to see the sun rise on the day of the 
summer solstice ? 

Before paper and postage were cheap, before periodical light 
literature was invented, in days when the mail-coach had not 
abolished the stage-waggon, the Almanac was a delight to our 
forefathers. It held a good year’s reading. Be it premised 
that the pace at which people read differs wondrously. Even 
in the present day, the average farmer finds his county news- 
paper last him a week: while I, who have been extracting the 
essence of journals all my life, usually get through my Times 
in a quarter of an hour, unless there is a speech of Disraeli’s, 
whose epigrams are always worth reading twice. Bnt in the 
eighteenth century, country folk were far slower than they are 
now-a-days, when railways and telegraphs have quickened 
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them. They stayed at home and studied their almanacs, and 
believed all that the Stamford Mercury, or the Sherborne Mer- 
cury, or the Reading Mercury chose to tell them. It was a 
quiet humdrum time, broken up suddenly by the fierce phases 
of the French Revolution. 

There lie before me, bound in red morocco, with gilt edges, 
thirty volumes of almanacs. I take up the first. Its date is 
1796. It contains eight almanacs. ‘They are separated by 
narrow bookmarks of vellum, on the ends of which are printed 
the name of each almanac. I try to conjure up a vision of this 
old almanac collector, who for so many years pursued his hobby. 
What manner of man was he? A _ bibliomaniac, questionless, 
or he would not have bound almanacs year after year in morocco. 
My set of almanacs came from Birmingham, which is a great 
centre of book-loving folk. No trace of the first owner’s name 
appear.in these thirty volumes; but in the volume for 1818 
there is on a fly-leaf this memorandum in pencil : 


“Richard Lewis was born at half-past 3 o’clock on Saturday 
evening the 17 day of October, 1818.” 


In the same volume I found a fragment of what I presume 
to be a horoscope—three squares one within the other, with 
mysterious signs and numbers quite beyond my ken, and in 
the centre: 





Miss Davis, 
Born 
November 6 
8h. 10 P.M. 
1818 








I confess to a certain amount of curiosity as to whether 
Miss Davis has fulfilled her horoscope, and, as she now is pro- 
bably a charming matron, and a regular reader of the New 
QUARTERLY, perchance she will inform the Editor, who is fund 
of curious knowledge. 

The almanac-lover to whose fantasy I am indebted for 
these thirty volumes commenced the collection in 1796, 
with the Gentleman’s Diary (its 56th year) ; the Ladies’ Diary 
“designed for the. Use and Diversion of the Fair Sex” 
in very large red letters (its 93rd year); Vox Stellarum, by 
Francis Moore, Physician (age not given) ; Mertinus Liberatus, 
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by John Partridge, whom Swift immortalized; Old Poor 
Robin (its 134th year); Speculum Anni, or Season on the 
Seasons (its 63rd year) ; "Oyvpumia Awpata, by Tycho Wing, 
Philomath ; and ’AtXas ’Ovpavios, by Robert White, Teacher 
of the Mathematics. These eight almanacs represented four 
distinct lines of thought, and it may perchance be worth while 
to consider the intellectual condition of middle-class English 
folk by their guidance. The Gentleman’s Diary and the 
Ladies’ Diary were a curious mixture of mathematics and 
enigmas. ‘lhe Ladies’ Diary especially brought some excel- 
lent mathematicians to the front. Peter Barlow, of Woolwich, 
whose mathematical tables De Morgan edited, and Homer, the 
inventor of a powerful method of solving numerical equations, 
are among the contributors to the scientific side of these 
diaries. It is only too certain that both in the mathematical 
and the unmathematical riddles they are rather dull. There is 
a heaviness all through. ‘The double acrostic, last resource 
of brains that pine for epigram and cannot achieve it, had not 
been invented. Even the charade, which Praed polished into 
a perfect epigram, seems to have been undeveloped. Their 
fun and their mathematics were equally lumbering, and seem 
to indicate a dreary dulness which set in at the death of 
Charles II., intensified itself under Queen Anne, grew stupider 
than ever under the Georges, and only gave us a clearer atmo- 
sphere in Victoria’s reign. 

Moore (who cost elevenpence in those days—he is glad of 
his penny now), and Partridge, and Season, were prophetic. 
In our own days there are those who would like to know 
something of the future, but the strong light of the higher 
minds is now more generally diffused, and the lens of the 
press concentrates the light of genius. Moore, Partridge, and 
Season, or their representatives, were in 1796 very dull fellows 
indeed, and if my grandfather gave elevenpence for a copy of 
either, I am sorry for my ancestry. ‘The direct descendants of 
the believers in the prophetic almanac are now spiritualists, I 
imagine. 

‘Tycho Wing and Robert White were quite different; they 
published purely scientific almanacs, and this shows that amid 
much nonsense there was real knowledge among the almanac 
readers. Some twenty years ago I used White’s ‘ Ephemeris,” 
and a year or two back I asked a friend of mine to get me a 
copy at Stationers’ Hall, but they laughed at him, though he 
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is a member of the company. It had been discontinued for 
years. This is not evidence in favour of rising intellect, and 
all that sort of thing. A first class astronomical almanac paid 
at a shilling in the year 1796; it contained forty-eight pages 
of purely scientific information. Nothing of the kind can live 
in 1875, though we have popular professors lecturing ladies in 
Albemarle Street. 

‘‘here is one more almanac in the set, differing from all 
the rest; this is “Old Poor Robin.”? There is a tradition, 
whether true or false I know not, that Swift set this quaint 
old almanac afloat. It seems possible, since there is a touch 
of his humour in it very often. Old Poor Robin must have 
done much to dispel the superstitions of the prophetic almanac 
makers. When Moore and Partridge travelled down into a 
country village, Poor Robin travelled too, and upset these 
bombastic utterers of oracles. If the farmer’s wife took Par- 
tridge, let us picture the farmer taking Poor Robin as an 
antidote. I find in that quaint almanac for 1796 a poem re- 
ferring to the fact that there would not be another leap year 
till 1804. 


“Twill eighteen hundred be and four 
Before another comes, therefore 
I pray make much of this: 
For you will eight years older be 
Ere you another leap year see, 
So don’t good husbands miss.” 


I venture to think that this erratic nonsense is wholesomer 
than prophetic nonsense. 

Looking at the prophetic almanacs for 1815, I cannot help 
thinking what a grand coup Partridge, or Moore, or Season 
would have made, had be only contrived to predict the Battle 
of Waterloo, Murphy’s snowstorm in June, put in by a mis- 
chievous compositor, would have been nothing to it. Now 
what says Francis Moore, physician, whose almanac in 1815 
cost one shilling and tenpence, the shilling being the stamp 
duty? This is his deliverance for June: “Strange and 
variable things will be produced in some of the succeeding 
months, but of what kind, time will best demonstrate; for 
Nemo particularia praedicit.”” A wise saying, and looking all 
the wiser in Latin, to Moore’s readers a mysterious and almost 
magical language. ‘‘ Many differences and debates in the 
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general affairs of kingdoms, etc., which have been long in 
dispute, are now near, or in a fair way of composure. The 
soldiery in some countries remote from England, after many 
disgusts and discontents between them and their officers, are 
moderately well pleased for a time. New leagues, articles, 
councils, now in prosecution, take up much time before they be 
brought to a final determination.” 

Now what happened in the June of which this quack-prophet 
writes was the most decisive battle of the world. The patient 
genius of Wellington ended with a blow Buonaparte’s crusade 
against freedom. Would you not think that Francis Moore’s 
clients, finding that this seer of the stars was blind as a mole, 
might be expected to spend their annual one and tenpence 
in something more sensible next year? Not they. They 
positively paid with perfect willingness two shillings and 
threepence for the almanac in 1816. Government raised the 
stamp duty to one and threepence, and the astute almanac- 
makers put twopence more on the almanacs. 

Moore and Partridge read the stars with much harmony. 
Partridge also has his “ differences and debates,” his “new 
leagues and new articles.” Season by this time seems to have 
given up prophesying, finding no doubt that the signs of the 
stars grew difficult to read. There may be a science of 
astrology, but as yet there has been no iota of proof thereof ; 
and the illiterate persons who practise astrology, or who used 
to in days gone by, were evidently quite incapable of under- 
standing enything scientific. If Moore or Partridge could 
have read in the midnight sky, and announced to the English 
nation on the first day of January, 1815, that Buonaparte 
would be crushed for ever on the eighteenth of June, astrology 
would have had a triumph. Astrology is less in fashion now, 
though I believe Zadkiel has multitudinous readers ; but this 
same argument as to results is applicable to other crazes. 
Will the spiritualist mediums, who seem in their dreary 
stupidity to be near relations of the prophetic almanac makers, 
give us just a scintilla of early intelligence from that other 
world which sends them visitants ? 

Where do philosophers and poets dwell ? 

Is mighty Shakespeare wandering, godlike shade, 
Across the infinite lawns of asphodel, 

Uttering sweet music such as ne’er was played 
By split-hoofed Pan, in some Arcadian dell, 

Where danced around him many a mountain maid, 
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And the streams paused to listen, and the birds 
Were charmed to silence by the magical words ? 


Where is our Newton? From some sapphire border 
Of the high heaven he looks upon the spheres, 
Discerns new secrets of their ancient order, 
Sees that in pure light error disappears, 
That the Creator is the constant Warder, 
Learns the calm sway of immemorial years, 
And hails Eternity’s unfathomed rapture, 
With every moment a new truth to captnre. 


The higher world is not another world, 
But the complexion of this partial planet 
And myriad others. The soul’s flag’s unfurled 
Passing Death’s portal. When you come to scan it, 
The abyss whereunto we are surely whirled 
Is trivial to a Spirit. Karth’s hard granite 
Turns to true diamond in the light of death: 
Flesh-free, the spirit draws an infant breath. 


’Tis the beginning, not the end of life, 

And our eyes open to the light that gleams, 
Amid this world’s unnecessary strife, 

In the blue skies and in the laughing streams, 
And in the flowers wherewith the woods are rife, 

And in brigbt eyes that fill our waking dreams ; 
And the great gleam of glory strikes us dumb... 
Earth is a trifle .. . there are worlds to come. 


What will my Editor say when he finds the spiritualists 
have driven me into ottava rima?* ‘They would drive me 
into worse waste of paper if I allowed the great saying, indiq- 
natio facit verous to take thorough hold of me. Their folly is 
so abject, that really I think any poor paltry prophetic almanac- 
maker a wise man in comparison. 

An example of “ Poor Robin’s” mock prophecies is quite 
worth giving. I quote from the almanac for 1815. 


« January.—Great doings this month, Night will be turned 
into day and day into night; a great bustle at the Court end of the 
town; much work for the Di.... ers... Many people will take it 
into their heads to leave the earth, others to visit it. 


* The Editorial objection to poetical contributions does not extend to such 
charming lines as these.— Ep. 
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« Fepruary.—On the 14th much business will be transacted at a 
certain great house in L. mb..d Street; white favours will be de- 
spatched from thence to all parts of the kingdom. Some persons 
may apprehend a revolution, but I can assure them from indisputa- 
ble authority, that whatever takes place on that day tends to the 
interest of Government. . . Churches will be thronged on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays.” 


Thus he runs on through the months ; nonsensically enough, 
yet quite as amusing as your modern comic journalist. Lent 
began in February that year; Haster Day being the 26th of 
March; hence Whit Monday was the 15th of May. Let us 
charitably hope, to use Mr. Tennyson’s words, 


* That those old Mays had thrice the life of these,” 


and that our mothers in their girlhood enjoyed a Whitsun 
holiday without rain. 

In connection with the mathematical department of these 
old almanacs, a curious fact is mentioned by Professor De 
Morgan in his “ Trigonometry and Double Algebra.”” Mathe- 
matics, though apparently the most practical of sciences, does in 
reality make wide excursions into the realms of imagination, 
as the grand formative ideas of Kepler and Newton, of Adams 
and Leverrier, have shown. Of late years pure algebra has 
had to deal with what are called imaginary or impossible quan- 
tities—“ quantities which,’ to quote De Morgan, “are not 
quantities.” The chief algebraic phantom which started into 
existence, alarming mathematicians as if it were the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, was the square root of minus one. That 
ghost is now laid in the Red Sea of an inflexible logic, but the 
controversy lasted some years. The Ladies’ Diary for 1839 
contained a paper on the question by Thomas White, which I 
have not seen, but which appears to have been of real value. 
The paper is marked, “ received 1816.” Fancy waiting twenty- 
three years for the publication of an important scientific argu- 
ment ! 

Already I have briefly referred to Swift’s famous attack 
upon the prophetic almanac-maker in the person of Partridge. 
Under the name of Isaac Bickerstaff, which he found over 
the door of a shop in Long Acre, he published ‘* Predictions 
for the Year 1708 ”’—which predictions were designed to pre- 
vent the people of England from being farther imposed on 
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by the vulgar almanac-makers. In this pleasant bit of fun he 
predicted all manner of events with none of the vagueness of 
the small prophets whom he ridiculed, and set down the death 
of Louis XIV. of France, after a week’s sickness at Marli, on 
the 29th of July, about six o’clock in the evening—and that of 
the Pope for the 11th of September. There are many other 
exquisite extravagances, in Swift’s best manner; but this is 
the gem of the whole: “ My first prediction is but a trifle ; 
yet I will mention it, to show how ignorant those sottish pre- 
tenders to astrology are in their own concerns. It relates to 
Partridge the almanac-maker ; I have consulted the star of his 
nativity by my own rules, and find he will infallibly die upon 
the 29th of March next, about eleven at night, of a raging 
fever, and therefore I advise him to consider it, and settle his 
affairs in time.” 

Dean Swift was one to whom happy ideas came often, and 
in whom they generated an infinite series of other happy ideas. 
Having thus deliberately prophesied the death of Partridge, 
the next thing was to give an account of his death. This was 
done in another quaintly grave pamphlet, with much humorous 
detail. ‘The supposititious writer converses with Partridge on 
his death-bed, and hears him admit that he was what, nowa- 
days, we calla humbug. ‘‘ After half-an-hour’s conversation, 
I took my leave, being almost stifled by the closeness of the 
room. I imagined he could not hold out long, and therefore 
withdrew to a little coffee-house hard by, leaving:a servant at 
the house, with orders to come immediately and tell me, as near 
as he could, the minute when Partridge should expire, which 
was not above two hours after, when, looking at my watch, I 
found it to be above five minutes after seven, by which it is 
clear Mr. Bickerstaff was mistaken almost four hours in his 
calculation.” This last touch is admirable. 

A series of amusing tractates followed in the train— 
“ Bickerstaff Detected,” ‘A Vindication of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq.,” an elegy and epitaph on Partridge. In the Vindication 
it is formally and logically shown that Partridge is dead, though 
he pretends to be alive. And here I make one more extract. 
“There is one objection against Mr. Partridge’s death which I 
have sometimes met with, though, indeed, very slightly offered, 
that he still continues to write almanacs. But this is no more 
than what is common to all of that profession. Gadburg, Poor 
Robin, Dove, Wing, and several others, do yearly publish their 
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almanacs, though several of them had been dead before the 
Revolution.” 

Reading these pamphlets of Swift’s, we are struck by the 
impotency of the keenest wit against sheer dulness. I suppose 
Partridge, though he did not die in 1708, as was clearly his 
duty, survived that date not more than a century; but his 
almanac lived I know not how long, and was as silly as ever. 
In 1826 Partridge was absurdly astrological. He gives obser- 
vations on the nativity of one Samuel Portwood, of Donington, 
near Spalding, Lincolnshire, born the 5th of June, 1790. 
This Portwood, being himself a smatterer in astrology, applied 
to Partridge’s astrologer (Partridge himself having long passed 
the stars) for his horoscope, and disputed the accuracy of it. 
Astrologers, like ladies, parsons, and positivists, dislike con- 
tradiction. ‘I told him,” says the quasi-Partridge, “ that he 
was not aware that the Moon was Hyleg, or Giver of Life, and 
would encounter those terrible Anarctical Directions, in the 
summer of 1824, which would cut off life; to which he replied 
that, as the birth was by day, the Sun, he believed, was the 
true Prorogator, because he was posited in the Hleventh 
House.” 

Imagine this astrological smatterer daring to argue with 
Partridge about the date of his own death! Partridge replies 
with crushing effect, that if (after too much hylegiacal jargon 
to be here quoted) the Sun had been the Prorogator, the recal- 
citrant Portwood would have died several years ago ; “ instead 
of which, those directions, when they showed their effects, 
produced only a dangerous fall from a cart, witha few bruises, 
including troubles atthe same time. ... . The native died on 
the 16th of October, 1824, aged thirty-four years, four months, 
and ten days.” What less could that obstinate “native” do, 
after being assured by the hylegiacal Partridge that it was his 
duty ? 

If human wit is like the keen lightning, human folly is like 
the perdurable granite. One hundred and eighteen years after 
Swift had made Partridge a laughing-stock to all men of sense, 
the representatives of the impostor were vending such non- 
sense as I have here extracted. It may be urged that the last 
half-century has greatly improved matters—that Partridge is 
really dead and buried now ; but Zadkiel is not, I am informed, 
while folly in other forms is abundant. No; the wisest and 
wittiest of men are powerless against fools. Swift, the greatest 
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satirist England has known, could not put an end to such a 
paltry impostor as Partridge, whose lying rubbish was saleable 
more than a century later. It is not a pleasant thought for 
those who desire to see the world a little wiser. Still, I am 
rather an optimist ; and I hold that if God has instituted the 
eternity of folly, fools must in some mysterious way be useful. 
Perchance hitherto they have been hardly treated ; the men of 
wit and wisdom have not tolerated or sought to understand 
them ; yet the depths of folly are doubtless as profound as the 
heights of genius. What the fools want for rehabilitation is 
a Fool of Genius to make the world understand their use, their 
greatness, the vast numeric weight and strong gregarious 
instinct through which they are our ultimate governors. I 
write this not ironically, but rather with a deep and even awe- 
struck veneration for the vast ocean of folly whose ebb and 
flow the philosophers have not yet calculated. It is vain to 
argue with the Master of Legions, and folly commands more 
legions than ever were marshalled under any conqueror. Aye, 
and in this very day, as in many previous times, we see that 
tolly commands genius—that the ignorant applause of the 
multitude drives men of high faculty to say and to write what, 
when they get beyond the roar of the vow populi, they will 
sternly regret. 

These old-fashioned almanacs, with all their folly and super- 
stition, contained sometimes a fair amount of common sense. 
I have just come across a collection of ‘‘ Wise Saws,” the work 
of Poor Robin, of which one or two are really worth quota- 
tion. Ke. yr.— 

‘No roads are so rough as those which have just been mended ; 
no sinners so intolerant as those that have newly turned saints ; 
and no men so implacable against one side of a question as those 
that have just changed to the other.” 

The next might serve as theme for an oration to the Good 
Templars :— 

“ Drunkenness is the vice of a good constitution, or of a bad 
memory; of a constitution so treacherously good that it never 
bends till it breaks; or of a memory that recollects the pleasures of 


getting drunk, but forgets the pains of getting sober.” 
“If you want enemies, excel others: if you want friends, let 


others excel you.” 
Our modern almanacs deal not in such philosophy. The 
. . . . y 
go in for general information. The old collector of these 
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almanacs of mine, who had feasted on Moore, Partridge, 
Season, Wing, and the rest of them, for more than a quarter 
of a century, must have been amazed when, in 1823, the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers offered him a new almanac, 
of quite a different kind. It was a precursor of the Reform 
Bill. My collector lived, I believe, in an old-fangled sub- 
urban house of some midland town ; a house with oak-panelled 
parlours, and a ghost, and an alarm-bell, and walled gardens 
with great peach-trees, and a fish-pond with ancient tame 
carp and white water-lilies. He was a bachelor, with ample 
money, and many nephews and _ nieces, whose horoscopes he 
carefully cast, and to whom he gave silver christening-cups. 
He took snuff, wore gold-rimmed spectacles, and liked old 
books. His collection of almanacs tells his character. He 
solved the enigmas and mathematical problems of one set, 
pondered over the prophecies of a second, laughed at the 
rather vulgar humour of a third. Of course, he heartily be- 
heved in the Worshipful Company of Stationers, who issued 
all these almanacs: so, when, in 1823, they offered him a fresh 
one, the “ Imperial Almanac,” he took it at once. I imagine 
my old collector, when his bundle of almanacs arrived by mail, 
and were dropped at his lodge gate, in a high state of excite- 
ment. A January afternoon: snow outside, of course, for the 
railways had not yet abolished snow. ‘The old collector 1s in 
his arm-chair by the wood fire: a curly-headed pet niece unties 
the parcel—he never allows string to be cut. He adjusts his 
spectacles, and examines the new almanac. ‘The title-page 
demands study. ‘The “ Imperial Almanac ” is a ‘‘ Compendium 
of Astronomical, Statistical, Scientific, and Interesting In- 
formation.” Having read Aldrich at Oxford, he smiles at 
a series of epithets grouped to indicate that astronomy 
and statistics are neither scientific nor interesting, and that 
what is interesting is not scientific. Imagine his amazement, 
when he discovers that “chemistry, chronology, geography, 
life assurances, and annuities,’ and a heap of other useful 
knowledge, is supplied, and that each month had a ruled 
page to facilitate the keeping of a “ meteorological register.” 
“Goodness!” he thinks, as he turns to these ruled pages, and 
sees columns for barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, direc- 
tion and strength of wind, depth of rain, ‘ how wise the world 
is growing ! ” 

The old collector never set up anything ending in “ meter,” 
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or made entry in those scientific columns. He saw clearly that 
new times were coming, when he found strength of wind and 
depth of rain deemed more important than Partridge’s pro- 
phecies, old Poor Robin’s buffoonery, or the enigmas and 
problems of the “ Ladies’ Diary.” My theory is, that the 
‘‘ Imperial Almanac” killed my old collector; for its first 
appearance was in 1823, and in 1826 he seems to have given 
up his hobby—prcbably because he had to give up the ghost. 

The Imperial Almanac was however a step in the right 
direction, though it was dear at four shillings. But the 
government stamp on each number was one shilling and three- 
pence, and Moore and the others sold at two shillings and 
threepence. This almanac contained an immense amount of 
miscellaneous information in its first number; and seems to 
have gone on wideniny its objects with praiseworthy liberality. 
Its statistical tables, formidable enough in 1823, grew into the 
form of tabulated headache in 1824, and I should imagine its 
editor is now expiating, in the arithmetical department of pur- 
gatory, his crime of inflicting on innocent readers (especially 
the old collector) those dense columns of figures about the 
national debt and the elements of the solar system. Some of 
his statistics would be all the better for verification. He gives 
an account of English revenue from the Conquest, and puts 
William I.’s at £400,000. I wonder what authority there is 
for this, or for putting the revenue of Kngland under Henry 
III. at £80,000. It would be curious and useful to trace the 
growth of English revenue, if the thing could be done; but 
the table to which I refer looks much like guess work. 

The Imperial Almanac for 1826 was quite enough to finish 
the old collector. It began with a splendid preface, in which 
the editor “ confidently hoped” that it would be equally in- 
teresting to the Man of Science, the Man of ‘I'aste, and the 
Man of Business.” ‘The collector was neither. He had no 
business at all; he was so unscientific as to prefer alchemy to 
chemistry, and astrology to astronomy ; and as to taste! well, 
he liked old pictures without knowing why, and old friends 
and old port for reasons he was always ready to give, but he 
was not a man of taste. He was an unclassifiable man; and, 
when he opened that Imperial Almanac for 1826, and found in 
it the Astronomer Royal’s Catalogue of Stars, all the Kclipses 
till 1900, a Synchronatic Table of European Monarchs from 
1066, his head began to whirl. ‘ Jessy, my dear,” he said to 
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his niece, “ get me Poor Robin and the port wine from the 
corner cupboard.”” Then he looked at the table of eclipses, 
and found that neither sun nor moon would suffer eclipse in 
1897. ‘* Ah,” he said, as he sipped his port and grasped Poor 
Robin, “to that exceptional year I should like to live. Why 
should I not? Only half a century more. I believe I could 
manage it if they would not put such a lot of rubbish in these 
new almanacs.” 

The poor old collector! Drop a tear for him, gentle 
reader. Instead of living till 1397, sole year of the century 
without an eclipse, he was doomed never to reach 1827. But 
his almanacs for 1826 were faithfully bound; and, as I set 
down the volume, I say, “ Requiescat!’? The man who has 
loved. to watch and chronicle the lapse of time should have 
quietude when time no longer exists; yet perchance he will 
prefer restlessness, since the power of moving backward as 
well as forward in the great element of eternity must have an 
infinite fascination. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, for an opportunity of inspecting a valuable series 
of Oxford sheet almanacs. The earliest is dated 1781, and 
bears a penny stamp. Its illustration is a view of the new 
gate at Christ Church, with some characteristic figures. A 
boy is driving a hoop, two other boys and a dog running after 
him. These, I presume, do not represent students, though a 
hulking boy, with a stout father in a periwig, who is coming 
up hat in hand to a college don, looks much of the same class. 
Another college don has on his arm a fast-looking young lady 
in a riding habit, with a whip in her hand. The artist is 
M. A. Rooker. 

My next example is 1786, the libraries and schools from 
Exeter College gardens, by the same artist. Then there is a 
leap to 1815, which is illustrated by a fine engraving of S. 
Frideswide’s Shrine in Christ Church Cathedral. A view from 
the ruins of Hertford College decorates the issue for 1825, 
while in 1826 we have Magdalen, in 1827 Balliol, and in 1829 
a capital interior, the Library of All Souls. In 1833, Dewint 
supplies a view of Carfax Conduit, removed in 1787 from 
Oxford, and reconstructed by Simon, Lord Harcourt. It was 
erected in Oxford in 1610, by Otho Nicholson, whose initials 
surround it. 

Turner contributed a view of Christ Church Cathedral to 
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the almanac for 1841: this was engraved by Basire. In 
1:47 there is a charming view of the old approach to 
Magdalen College; while 1861 supplies a picture of that 
most delightful of old Oxford’s newest gems, the Chapel of 
Exeter College, drawn by the hand of its famous architect, 
George Gilbert Scott. It is clear that in publishing almanacs 
such as these, the University Press supplies a pictorial history 
of Oxford, of extreme interest to coming generations. Diffe- 
rent writers hold widely various opinions as to the great 
University. 

“There are our yonng barbarians, all at play,” says 
Matthew Arnold, in humorous cynicism: but I sympathize 
more with the saying of keen and stalwart Lockhart, that she 
is the ‘‘ Great mother of Churchmen and Tories.” 

Another series of almanacs worth notice here are those at 
present published by the Stationers’ Company. Among their 
sheet almanacs they have one for London, with a good view of 
the new College at Dulwich (I write of course of 1875) and 
some admirably arranged almanacs in which the counties are 
grouped together. They also publish very useful almanacs 
for the clergy: but their best bit of work is the “ British 
Almanac” and its “Companion.” The former is a complete 
record of all facts, astronomical and general; the latter is a 
register, in the form of a series of essays, of the important 
events of the year. They are both admirabiy done. So are 
the various almanacs of Messrs. De la Rue and Co., which are 
carefully arranged for all imaginable readers. Mr. Warren 
De la Rue, who photographs the stars, is an ideal editor of 
almanacs. But with all his stellar knowledge, he is perchance 
outdone by old Season of the Devizes (Devise), who says it is 
best to cut hair when the Moon is in Libra, Sagittarius, 
Aquarius, or Gemini, increasing in light. Also, “if you 
would have your nails grow fair and clear, it will be best to 
cut them while the moon increaseth in Taurus, Libra, Aries, 
or Leo, and in some amicable aspect either with the Sun or 
Venus.” The old almanac-maker gives other advice as to 
when you should take pills, and be bled, and . . . well, he 
associates the stars with a good many domestic matters. Per- 
chance he is right; it may be that the position of the fair 
full moon in the tranquil heavens may have something to 
do with the cutting of men’s hairs and nails. I do not think 
so. It is said in “Genesis” that the stars were set in the 
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sky for signs and for seasons. The vulgar nonsense of. the 
astrologers may hit at a great science as yet untested: he 
would be a poor sciolist who dared assert that the stars 
have no influence on the earth. The transmutation of 
metals, the alchemist’s dream, is almost within our grasp. 
The astrologer’s dream is not so near. Yet what says a 
poetic visionary. 


“Night showers her calm from her bright troop of stars, 
And there is Jupiter effacing Mars 
And Sirius, and the sun’s remote, I know 
This means a terror of triumphant fight : 
Bat when sweet Venus sends her lucid light, 
In happy mood I meet my amorous foe.” 


The Almanac of the Future has yet to be written. It 
should give the exact weather for every hour of every day in 
the year. It should predict, with unerring accuracy, all 
births, deaths, and marriages. It should give beforehand 
all important divisions in Parliament. It should record in 
advance the Bank rate of discount, and the failures of the 
year. It need not be historic, we can get history every- 
where; but it should be decisively and accurately prophetic. 
When such an almanac is published, I will be its delighted 
reader. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 


The old almanacs were almost always in two parts, where- 
fore a second part seems natural to anessay on Almanacs. AS 
a fact, I hoped to have had, in time to give some account of 
them, Whitaker’s Almanac for 1876, one of the amplest 
almanacs we have, and the British Almanac and Companion, 
published by the Stationers’ Compary, and of great value. 
The articles in the Companion form, asa rule, a complete record 
of the national progress for the year, in some of its most im- 
portant directions, and the book is one worth keeping. Messrs. 
De La Rue’s Diaries and Almanacs have reached me. Those 
for ladies’ use are always in charming taste, and I can recom- 
mend from experience the Desk Diary, a most compendious 
little volume, which seems to contain everything, from eclipses 
to postages. ‘Their astronomical information may be relied on, 
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as they are edited by William Godward, i'.R.A.S., Chief 
Assistant of the Nautical Almanac Office, and a distinguished 
mathematician. 

In hideous contrast with such productions as these is 
Zadkiel. Concerning this absurd affair, a great authority on 
almanacs writes to me thus:—‘ Walk into Zadkiel! It is 
lamentable to see the faith of so many thousands pinned to 
that—not of the poor, uneducated classes, but of well-to-do 
farmers.and others, who will neither sow, reap, nor take ajour- 
ney unless Zadkiel be propitious ; and this in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century.” I cannot doubt what reaches me 
on such undeniable authority ; and I therefore think it is quite 
time Mr. Disraeli completed the education of his party. Of 
course, every well-to-do farmer is naturally a Tory, and, as 
such, would have faith in the Premier. Could not Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who has decided for the Angel, and against the Ape, 
inform the bucolic folk that Whitaker or Punch is more trust- 
worthy than Zadkiel ? 

And now to travel back a little. The literary quidnuncs 
who sit about the round table of Notes and Queries have fre- 
quent chances of helping each other; and I am indebted to 
Mr. Sonnenschein, through that medium, for four volumes of 
older almanacs than any in my own voluminous collection. 
They are for 1685, 1686, 1703, and 1721. Among those of 
the former year, one of the most curious is the Protestant 
Almanac, which would delight Mr. Whalley for the shrewd 
pinches it gives the Papists. The second part, on its title- 
page, states that therein Papists (as in a looking-glass) may 
see their own sweet faces. It gives some very good transla- 
tions from the Legenda Aurea, of the stories of St. George and 
St. Christopher, and others, which I fear a Protestant child 
would read with avidity, and get thereby more harm than good. 
Could there have been a Jesuit among the Stationers’ Com- 
pany’s almanac editors in those times? 

Poor Robin, in 1686, was, I think, written by an abler hand 
than those I have examined at later dates. Here, for example, is 
a scrap of the verse for November which shows real facility :— 

“* Now that the blustering winter's come, 
The trees want leaves, the birds are dumb, 
Men’s feet grow cold, and hands wax numb. 
“The Presbyterian pulpit-breakers, 
The Independents, Ranters, Shakers, 
And all strange sects, do now turn Quakers.” 
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The volume for 1703 contains twelve different almanacs, 
whence it may be seen how much of our forefathers’ reading 
was of this type. In one of these, Gadbury’s, there is a 
curious example of the way in which old ideas return. Just 
now we have an Arctic Expedition in hand; and the theory 
seems to be that there is open water at the Pole, and reason- 
able warmth. Gadbury says the very same thing, more than 
a century and a half ago. He quotes a much earlier authority 
Anno 1674, Mr. Joseph Moxon, F.R.S., and Hydrographer to 
Charles II. Now what sayeth Moxon, who, likely enough, 
may have been an ancestor to the famous publisher of poetry, 
himself a poet? ‘ Being about twenty-two years ago [which 
would be a.p. 1652] in Amsterdam, I went to a drinking- 
house, to drink a cup of beer for my thirst; and sitting by the 
public fire, among several people, there happened a seaman to 
come in.” ‘This seaman met a friend, and Mr. Hydrographer 
Moxon heard him say that he had been to the North Pole and 
back, by otder of the ‘‘Greenland Company.” Incredulous, 
he questioned him. “He told me that they had sailed two 
degrees beyond the Pole. I asked him if they found no land 
or island about the Pole. He told me, No; there was a free 
and open sea. I asked him if they did not meet with a great 
deal of ice. He told me, No; they saw noice. I asked him 
what weather they had there. He answered me, Fine, warm 
weather, such as they had at Amsterdam, and as hot.” More 
narratives of the same kind gives the old almanac-maker, and 
he lays down the rule, “‘ that when the major part of the seven 
planets (chiefly the superiors) are posited in Northern Signs, 
the Polar Passage may be successfully attempted.” Let us 
hope that they are all posited there just now. 

Odd things seem to happen in Amsterdam. Was it not 
there that John Evelyn’s friend, Mark Antonio, “an incom- 
parable artist in enamelling,” saw a person of very low stature 
enter a goldsmith’s shop, and ask for a pound of lead to be 
melted. Then, unscrewing the pommel of his sword, he took 
thence a small pinch of powder, which he threw into the 
crucible—and lo, an ingot of gold! The goldsmith “ never 
set eye again on the little man, though he sought all the city 
for him.” 

The volume of Almanacs for 1721 clearly was presented to 
King George I., or bound together by his order. It has on 
the binding thirteen monograms of “G. R.,” with the crown 
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above. The almanacs are all carefully selected copies, and 
have stood the test of time remarkably well. Partridge still 
exists, though his enemy Bickerstaff had long before slain him. 
There is nothing in them of value, though the advertisements 
of forgotten quack medicines are curious ; but I may conclude 
with a gnomic couplet of Poor Robin’s, which will scarcely be 
disputed— 
“The man that hath a pleasant wife 
Stands fair to lead a happy life.” 


Examination of these quaint old annuals shows that there 
was once a time when an almanac served for a year’s reading 
and guidance, and ranked next to the Bible in value. I think 
I saw, in some forgotten novel, a sketch of a man and his wife 
who fight over their almanacs. The husband takes in Poor 
Robin ; the wife trusts wholly to Francis Moore, Physician. 
Such a matrimonial complication is quite conceivable when the 
Almanac was a Power. 























Che Vergaro. 


A TALE. 


BY THE COUNTESS GALETTI. 


Ir is rare in these days to find any spot in Europe unvisited 
and uncorrupted by tourists. Still, through some curious over- 
sight, or from some cause not easy to guess, there are tracts of 
land, picturesque and beautiful, and towns full of antiquarian 
interest, which have remained uninvestigated until this day. 
The inhabitants of these forgotten places dwell unmolested in 
the midst of railways, unconscious of the changes going on 
around them. Few people have seen more of the Adriatic 
coast than a week at Venice affords them; and though 
some, perhaps, may have visited Ancona, and more have 
dashed along the line in the express to Brindisi, whence they 
embark for Corfu, or India, who has ever the curiosity to 
become acquainted with any of the quaint towns and villages 
they pass, perched each on the summit of a hill? Yet a 
dlasé tourist in search of novelty would find much to amuse 
and interest him in the habits and manners of the inhabi- 
tants of Le Marche—the “ Marcheggiani,” as they call them- 
selves. ‘T’he village which is the scene of my story is one 
of these forgotten ones. It is called Monte degli Angeli, a 
strange name for a place where the principal families are all 
at feud, and have been at feud for generations. No one can 
now recollect what the original quarrels were about, but the 
Cerbotis do not speak to the Robertis, because their great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers once had a quarrel ; and 
the Barbarossas cut the Quintinis when they meet them in the 
street, because, since the days of the great Frederick (from 
whom they boast descent), a Barbarossa and a Quintini have 
never been known to be friends. ‘Traces of their old con- 
querors the Longobardis still linger in the flaxen hair and blue 
eyes of some of the inhabitants, and in their strange Christian 
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names, which, though Italianized to a certain extent, evidently 
were not derived from the Italian language. The village, too, 
possesses a Gothic arch and a Gothic church, and is more like 
a city in miniature than our idea of a village. It is surrounded 
by a high wall ; the streets are paved ; there is a town-hall and 
a theatre. 

Palazzo Barbarossa is, perhaps, the dwelling of most pre- 
tension in the village of the Angels. It is situated in the 
middle of the principal street. It is large, and at the top of 
the marble staircase a suite of lofty saloons open one out of 
another; but except on a very grand occasion (such as a 
marriage, for instance), these rooms are locked up. The family 
habitually occupy a little dingy parlour on the ground-floor, 
furnished in the style of a country inn. In this apartment, on 
a little upright horsehair sofa, stuck against the wall, sat 
Geltrude Barbarossa, one winter afternoon, in company with a 
friend. The carnival was in full force, and they were talk- 
ing of the ball held the night before in the theatre of the 
town..- 

“Did you ever see anything in your life so extravagant and 
absurd as the dress of the Signora Quintini?” the friend was 
remarking. “Pink tarlatan and garlands of flowers, at her 
age, with two daughters married—a grandmother !” 

“ And I suppose she thinks her hair was dressed in the last 
fashion,” said Geltrude ; “ she always imagines that she knows 
everything.” 

“Oh yes; it is her favourite boast that she takes in a 
fashion book, and she always expects everybody to imitate 
her.” 

‘‘ Those ridiculous flowers, how absurd they were! Where 
did she get them, Filomena?” anxiously inquired Geltrude, 
who was secretly resolved not to be outdone in finery on the 
next occasion. 

‘‘T will be sure to find out,” replied Filomena, whose chief 
office in life was to keep the rival families aw courant as to the 
minutest details of each other’s affairs. She found it answer 
very well. 

“Dear Filomena, I have so much to talk to you about. 
Stay and dine, senza complimenti. We have taglialine and 
chickens. Here, Menegilda,” continued the Contessa, as a 
tall and handsome lady entered the room, “just go and see 
what that scatter-brained cook is after. The servants think of 
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nothing but masquerading and amusing themselves just now. 
And help dish up, will you? ” 

The person thus addressed was Ermenegilda Barbarossa, a 
poor relation, who, in return for her meals, was expected to 
make herself generally useful. She moved towards the door ; 
but before she got there, Geltrude called her back again, her 
maternal vigilance having detected a conspicuous want of 
cleanliness on the part of her little son Pippino, who, during 
the conversation recorded above, had been playing in a corner. 

“Take and wash Pippino, and comb his hair; it is too bad 
of those maids. When were you washed last, Pippino ?” 

Pippino muttered something to the effect that he didn’t 
know and didn’t care, but he rather thought it was some time 
since any attempt had been made in that direction. He was 
finally carried off struggling in the muscular arms of his cousin 
Ermenegilda. 

“Was it you gave poor Gilda that mice blue silk? She 
looked quite young and handsome last night, only a little too 
much aware of it, don’t you think? And then her hair— 
rather too dishevelled,” said the Signora Filomena, the instant 
Miss Barbarossa was out of the room. 

“ Yes, I gave her the blue silk; it was an old one of mine, 
and I let her turn it,’ replied the Contessa Geltrude, with an 
air of modest merit. “I like to be good-natured; but if I 
had seen her in time, I certainly would have made her put up 
those curls. And then her conduct—dancing like a girl of 
sixteen amongst the peasants, the saltarello and all! I assure 
you, Federigo was much annoyed, and desired me to speak to 
Menegilda on the subject, as I certainly shall.” 

At this moment, Federigo Barbarossa himself came into 
the room. 

“What’s that you’re saying about poor Gilda?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Didn’t she look handsome last night! a real Bar- 
barossa ; and hew she enjoyed herself! Signora Filomena, I 
hope you are not tired—a very successful ball, wasn’t it?” 

Geltrude’s brow darkened during this speech, and she 
made up her mind that her lecture to Ermenegilda should be 
none of the mildest. 

“ Federigo, I hope you are not going to say that you ap- 
proved of her conduct in dancing the saltarello with old Gobbo.” 

“ Well, why not ?” returned the provokingly good-natured — 
Federigo, who never would even pretend to act the part 
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of domestic tyrant, which his wife was always assigning 
to him behind his back—‘ The old Vergaro is the most re- 
spectable man of my acquaintance, and he has known Gilda 
ever since she was a little girl—why shouldn’t she dance with 
him ?” 

Federigo, in his good-nature, did his poor cousin an ill 
turn. When dinner was over, the lecture was delivered, with 
about as many stings and insults as it is possible for one 
woman to inflict on another. Ermenegilda was reminded, in 
the first place, that she was no longer young, and that it was 
no use trying to appear so by curling her hair. In the second 
place, that she had made herself absurd by hopping about in the 
saltarello. In the third place, she was told how entirely she 
was dependent on her cousin’s charity for everything; how 
that the blue silk was a generous gift ; how that the present 
lecture was delivered for her good and to let her know what 
a very ridiculous figure she had cut, and what very unpleasant 
remarks had been made about her. Geltrude herself had 
overheard several, she said, but she had assured everybody 
that Gilda would never behave so again. She had told her 
friends that she would speak to her about it, and had begged 
that no more might be said—and so on. 

Poor Gilda did not listen calmly or patiently, Although 
Providence had been niggardly to her as regards money, it 
had been very lavish in pride. Often had she rushed from 
her cousin’s house, after a quarrel with Geltrude, and had shut 
herself up in her own little cottage (almost her only inheritance), 
until Federigo’s apologies and entreaties had brought her 
forth again. Now she made up her mind that she would go 
away, never to return—that no apologies and no entreaties, 
no poverty or want, should bring her back. 

“TJ will bear no more insults from you, you insolent, upstart 
woman,” she said. “I have borne enough at your hands; I 
have slaved for you as none of your servants have slaved. If 
I have eaten your bread, I have earned it by the sweat of my 
brow. It is I that have been generous, not you. What 
servant would have borne what I have borne, or worked as I 
have worked, for so little recompense? But if you think I did 
it for your sake, or for the sake of the wretched alms you have 
doled out to me, you are mistaken. It was for Federigo’s 
sake, and his children. You say that I demeaned myself by 
dancing with Vincenzo Vallucci. He is an honest, good man 
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—much better bred than you. He can count back his ancestors 
for centuries, and they have all been honest men, earning 
their own livelihood. You don’t even know who your grand- 
father was. Some say he was a brigand; but you give your- 
self such airs because you have had the good luck to marry a 
Barbarossa. It is in this that I have demeaned myself—in 
ever having had anything to do with you. But never, never 
will I eat your bread or enter your house again ; rather will I 
earn my living by digging the ground; rather, much rather, 
will I serve Gobbo as a hired labourer than you.” 

Ermenegilda delivered this speech with all the passion and 
fire of her Italian nature, then she rose and went forth into the 
street, leaving Geltrude somewhat dismayed and frightened. 
Federiyo was very angry when he found out what had hap- 
pened, and went off the next morning to bring back his 
cousin ; but she was not at home; she had been seen walking 
out into the country. 

‘“* Never fear ; she will come back again,” said Geltrude. 
“She always does.” 

Meantime our heroine had gone straight to her own cot- 
tage, of which she occasionally occupied one room (the other 
room she let), and sat down on her only chair to think what 
she should do. She took out her little savings from their 
hiding-place, and counted them over. They scarcely amounted 
to twenty pounds, and were all that she had been able to 
scrape together in her life-time. Still, to her it seemed a 
large sum enough—quite a capital. The question was how 
best to lay it out—how to make it fruitful and multiply. She 
had heard of large fortunes being made of smaller beginnings 
than that. She might buy a strip of land with it, she might 
lay it out in pigs or in poultry, and so enter upon an in- 
dependent existence; but how to begin? At last a bright 
thought struck her. “Iknow!” she exclaimed, starting to 
her feet ; “I will consult Gobbo.” So saying, she put her small 
bag of money into her pocket, threw a thick shawl over her 
head, and started at a quick pace for Vincenzo Vallucci’s farm. 

There could scarcely be imagined a lovelier winter land- 
scape than that which lay before Ermenegilda. ‘The river, 
swollen by the late rains, rushed through the valley to empty 
itself into the sea, across which keen eyes might discover the 
faint outlines of the Dalmatian shore. ‘The mountains, covered 
with fresh snow, glittered in the sunlight. ‘lhe olive-trees 
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provided the green which is wanting to an English landscape 
in the winter. There was every variety of hill and valley, and 
each hill was surmounted by a picturesque village, with a high 
church tower and a half-ruined, ivy-clad wall; but our heroine, 
absorbed in her own thoughts, walked briskly on, and looked 
neither to the right nor the left until she arrived at her des- 
tination. Her eyes brightened and her blood seemed to warm 
as she approached the familiar farmhouse, associated in her 
mind with peace and with plenty. The very air seemed to 
breathe forth good-will. There she had passed some of the 
happiest hours of her childhood; there she was loved and 
respected—sure at all times of a hearty welcome. It seemed 
like a Paradise to her, after the sneers, insults, and petty 
mortifications that were part of her daily life in the Palazzo 
Barbarossa. 

The title “ Vergaro” is very much the same as that of 
chieftain of a clan in the Highlands. It is borne by the head 
of a family of peasants who are part proprietors of a piece of 
land with some nobleman or gentleman. ‘The “ Padrone” 
gives capital, they give labour, and the produce is divided 
between the master and the peasants. The family of Vallucci 
had served the family of Barbarossa for generations, and they 
could show a pedigree almost as long. They had been a pru- 
dent race, and an increasing hoard of money had been trans- 
mitted from father to son, until it was whispered that if the 
truth were known, the Vergaro Vallucci was a richer man than 
Count Federigo Barbarossa; but, be that as it may, no 
attempt had ever been made on the part of the Valluccis to 
raise themselves from the peasant estate; they lived on from 
generation to generation in the same old form, in the same 
old way, and seemed to glory in keeping faithfully to the 
station in life of their forefathers. The present Vergaro, 
though he had many grandchildren, was not more than fifty 
years old, and scarcely looked his age,—a tall, handsome man, 
with a sunny, frank smile, and eyes full of penetration and 
vivacity. Why he should be nicknamed Gobbo, may well be 
thought a mystery by those who are unaware of the fact that 
a nickname in those parts, goes like other names, from father 
to son. ‘There can be no doubt that one of Vallucci’s ances- 
tors must have been a hunchback, but within the memory of 
man, the Gobbos had always been particularly straight ; never- 
theless, the eldest son of the Vergaro inherited the nickname 
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of Gobbo as regularly as the surname of Vallucci. Vincenzo 
lived alone in his ancestral farm, his three brothers dwelt on 
the estate, but in a separate house; the Vergaro’s wife had 
long been dead ; his Gaughters were all married, and his only 
son had been taken for a soldier. When Ermenegilda arrived, 
he was sitting by the large open hearth, in which a wood fire 
was crackling, holding in his hand a letter, which he turned over 
and over in a wistful manner. A servant girl was spinning 
lina in one corner of the room, whilst by the window another 
was weaving it; a large dog lay before the fire, and a number 
of little chickens were scuttling about the stone floor, followed 
by their clucking mother. A quantity of haras hung from the 
ceiling. 

“Good-day, Gobbo,” said Ermenegilda, entering. 

“Oh! Sora Gilda,” exclaimed the good man with unfeigned 
delight, ‘sit down, sit down. Here, Battista, Serafina, what are 
you thinking about ? bring the wine and the bread, and aslice 
of ham. Fetch the joncata (only think, two ewes in milk 
already, Sora Gilda) run, make haste. Sora Gilda,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ this is an unexpected pleasure, and you have come 
in the very nick of time, for I have a letter from Raffaello, 
written by his own hand, and I keep turning it over and over, 
and wondering what’s inside.” 

“How clever of Raffaello,” said Ermenegilda, ‘to have 
learnt reading and writing in the two years that he has been a 
soldier ; such a good hand too.” 

“ Read it, dear Sora Gilda, read it pray, and let me know 
where he is, and when he is coming home.” 

“Tt comes from Sicily,” said Gilda, looking at the post- 
mark. 

“ That is a long way off, across the sea, is it not?” 

“ Yes, but not across this sea; you must go a day’s journey 
before you get to that sea,” replied Ermenegilda, who, for those 
parts, was a very well-informed woman. ‘‘ Now I will read it 
to you, it begins, 

“Dear AND HONOURED FATHER,— 

“T hope you are in good health as I left you, also my 
sisters Chiara and Elizabetta, with their families, not forgetting 
my uncles Giulio, Giovanni, and Domenico. Salute for me 
also Tommaso, and Pasquale, and Arrijo, with their wives. 
My respectful salutations also and good wishes to the noble 
and illustrious Count and Countess Barbarossa, and the 
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Signora Ermenegilda. This is a very strange place ; people 
are very free with their knives, and they seem mostly brigands, 
but I will tell you all about it when I come home, as I hope to 
do next carnival ; meantime I am, dear father, your dutiful and 
affectionate son, “ RAFFAELLO VALLUCCI. 


“ Soldier of the 1st class, in his Majesty’s 10th Regiment 
of Artillery, in the town of Palermo, Sicily. 


“ Written this day, February 10, in the year 1872.” 


“There,” exclaimed the proud father, “is not that magni- 
ficent? I always said Raffaello was the clever one of the 
family. We thought it a dreadful thing when he was taken 
for a soldier, but now I am glad to think he should have seen 
the world, and become so learned. Fancy a Vallucci know- 
ing how to read and write! lLearning’s a fine thing after all. 
I have always thought so, though the priests speak against it 
and call it dangerous ! ”” 

‘“Yes, it is a very fine letter,’ observed Ermenegilda, 
“but I think he might have put a little more into it ; he might 
have told us something of what he has seen and done, whilst 
he was about it.” 

The Vergaro, however, could find no fault with the precious 
letter ; it was the first he had ever received, and he had no 
more doubts of the artistic perfection of its style than he had 
of its orthography. Meantime, the handmaidens had spread 
a clean napkin on a little table in front of Ermenegilda, and 
placed upon it ham, bread, wine, and a junket made of sheep’s 
milk. She ate ravenously, for she had not tasted food for 
fourteen or fifteen hours. Vailucci sent away the girls, and 
then fixing his keen eyes upon her, “ You are hungry, Sora 
Gilda? ” said he gravely. 

She blushed, as she replied, “I have been agitated, and 
have forgotten to eat anything since midday yesterday.” 

“Ts that the truth? or is it that your fine relations let you 
starve? tell me, my child.” The good man’s eyes filled with 
tears, and he took her hand. 

“Tt is not that they let me starve,” said Ermenegilda, 
“but they throw me my food as if I were a dog—that is, Gel- 
trude does—I do not wish to accuse Federigo; and I am 
resolved that I will never eat of their bread again; that is 
what I am come to consult you about, Gobbo—see, here are 
my savings!” and she produced her bag rather proudly. 


’ 
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“T mean to lay them out in something that will yield me a 
profit, and begin life independently.” 

“Ts that all you have in the world,” exclaimed the Vergaro, 
pitifully, “you poor child! ”’ In his eyes, she was always a 
child, in spite of her thirty-five years. When he was a lad, 
she had sat upon his knee, and he had watched her grow into a 
beautiful maiden, and ripen afterwards into a beautiful woman. 
She had preserved her beauty as few Italian women do, and he 
had always taken, what he imagined to be a fatherly interest 
in her, but now that he saw her ill-used and neglected, literally 
starving, and thrown, as it were, upon his mercy, his love and 
pity knew no bounds. 

“T am a rich man,” he said, “richer than you know. 
From father to son, now, for many generations, we have 
hoarded up money, and it has done no good to anybody. 
I never could see the use of my riches. I do not care to live 
another life than the life my father lived before me. I have 
no education beyond my knowledge of agriculture. I can 
read no book but Nature. My wants are few, and my tastes 
are simple; but you—you are a lady, you love luxury, 
you can read books, you would know how to make use of 
this money; take it, then—take it all. Raffaello will have 
the produce of the land; it will be more than enough 
for him.” 

Ermenegilda recoiled with horror. ‘‘I rob you of your 
money ! Oh! Gobbo, what do you take me for?” 

Will you take nothing from me? Are youso haughty ?” 
said Vallucci, sadly. ‘‘ Will you rather starve, or depend on 
unkind relations, than accept what an honest man has to 
bestow ? ”’ 

“ Don’t say lam haughty,” cried Ermenegilda. “I respect 
you more than anybody I know—much more than my own 
relations, and if I were to receive alms I would rather it were 
at your hands than another’s; but I cannot live on charity. 
I will work for you, Gobbo, rather, and you shall give me food 
and drink in return.” 

‘“Work forme? never! A Bararossa work for a Vallucci ? 
no! But stsy! Leave me your 500 lire—you will trust me 
to lay them out for you, Iam sure; and in the meantime you 
will not refuse a little present of eggs and cheese from an old 
friend like me ?”’ 

“Oh! Gobbo, you are too good,” cried Gilda, as a ham, a 
29 
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cheese, a loaf of bread, and a quantity of eggs were stowed 
into a basket. ‘I cannot take all that, indeed.” 

“Nay, you will not mortify me by refusing my little 
offerings, I am sure, Sora Gilda? ” 

“God bless you, then, Gobbo; would there were more 
like you! Thank you, thank you—no, no more,” and so, 
with the basket on her arm, she at last bade farewell to the 
Vergaro, and turned her steps homewards. 

Ermenegilda remained shut up in her cottage all the next 
day. She dreaded going out into the street, knowing well 
that the gossips would be very busy just now with the history 
of her quarrel with the Contessa Barbarossa, and she did not 
care to answer inquisitive questions, or to meet prying glances. 
She was glad of solitude and rest, for she had been over- 
worked of late, and over-worried. She locked the door, 
resolved to let no one in, and dreading a visit from Federigo. 
She was determined that there should be no reconciliation this 
time, and thought it would be better to decline all communi- 
cation with the Barbarossa family. But when the familiar 
footstep, accompanied by a little pattering one, came, and 
stopped outside, her heart beat as if it would burst through 
her ribs. ‘There was a knock, but she made no sign. Then 
the door was tried, and found to be locked on the inside. 

“Gilda, Gilda,”’ cried her cousin, in a voice she had never 
been able to resist; ‘let me in! let usin! Here is Pippino. 
We want to see you so much, don’t we, Pippino ? ” 

“Yes,” echoed a shrill little voice. ‘‘ And I won’t kick 
you any more, Gilda, not even if you wash me. Do come 
back.” 

Then Gilda opened the door, but with the full determi- 
nation to resist all overtures towards a reconciliation with 
Geltrude. She held out her hand to Federigo, took Pippino 
in her arms, and kissed him. 

“T have come with a message from Geltrude, to entreat 
your forgiveness, and to beg that you will return with me to 
supper,” said Federigo, very humbly. “We don’t at all 
know how to get on without you, dear Gilda.” 

“No,” chimed in Pippino, “ everything’s topsy-turvy, and 
mamma so cross and disagreeable—crosser even than usual. 
Come back, there’s a nice good Gilda. There’s ricotto at 
supper,” he added, in a confidential whisper. 

“‘ No, I will never come back,” replied Ermenegilda, firmly. 
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“Thank you very much, Federigo. Iam not ungrateful for 
all your kindness to me, and it was only for your sake that I 
stayed so long ; but I cannot live with Geltrude—I cannot 
indeed. We don’t suit.”’ 

Count Barbarossa was silent for a moment, whilst his eyes 
rested on the ham and cheese, etc., which he espied on the 
little shelf. 

“Those are presents from Gobbo,” she explained, blushing 
a little. “I paid him a visit yesterday, and he insisted on 
packing a basket for me.” 

“So you will accept charity from him,’ said Count Bar- 
barossa, the blood mounting also to his cheeks, “ although you 
will not from me.” 

“‘T will accept charity from no one,” replied Ermenegilda, 
haughtily. ‘‘ I mean to keep myself by my own exertions, as 
best I may.” . 

“ Why, what can you do? what have you got tolive upon? 
Gilda, you are talking like a mad woman.” 

“ Be that as it may, it is all my affair, Federigo. Now I 
must ask you to go—we shall only quarrel if you stay any 
longer. Give me a kiss, Pippino, and kiss mamma and 
Cecchina for me when you get home.” 

“‘ Well, since you are determined to starve,” said Federigo, 
now both angry and mortified, ‘I must leave you to your 
fate-—-that is, until you are in a more reasonable frame of mind, 
as I hope you will be soon. You are too proud, Ermenegilda.” 

“May be,” returned Miss Barbarossa, with a sigh; “ but 
I cannot help it. God made me so. Good-bye, dear cousin, 
I hope you will forgive me some day.” 

Pippino set up a most dismal how] as his father led him 
away, and refused supper that evening, in spite of the ricotto. 
His mother remarked that Ermenegilda was a nasty ungrateful 
thing, whilst his father remained silent on the subject. 

Another day passed, during which Ermenegilda remained 
in strict seclusion. But again she had a visitor. This time 
it was the Vergaro, bringing with him more bread, cheese, 
eggs, etc. 

“You know, when one leaves money in a bank, one has a 
right to interest,” he explained; ‘‘ and this is the interest on 
the 500 lire you left with me.” 

She was touched by his delicacy, but at first refused his 
offerings. He insisted and pressed so much, however, that 
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she ended by taking them; but she did so with the firm 
determination that it should be the last time. When he was 
gone, she set to work to think seriously of how she could earn 
her own living, in a manner compatible with the dignity of 
a Barbarossa. At last she bethought herself that she was the 
best educated woman in the place ; why should she not open 
a school for the children belonging to the gentlefolks of the 
village ? 

Fired with this idea, she ventured forth into the street, and 
directed her steps first to the house of that Signora Filomena 
whose acquaintance we have already made. The social status 
of the Montis is one difficult to describe. They were not of 
the nobility, but they associated with them—rather on suffer- 
ance—and did their dirty work for them. They lived in a very 
unpretending little house ; but out of doors, at mass, or at a 
ball, no one was smarter than the Signora Filomena. Indoors, 
however, she consulted convenience and utility more than the 
becoming or the fashionable. Ermenegilda found her in her 
papers, and a very short under-petticoat, whilst the upper 
portion of her person was enveloped (the weather being cold), 
in avery old cloth jacket, which had burst under the arms, 
and in various other places. Over this she wore a fur pelerine, 
and she carried her hands in a muff, which of course made 
occupation impossible; but then she would have considered 
any occupation vulgar, although she had five children, and only 
one maid of all work. It required all Ermenegilda’s courage 
to enter this house. Filomena received her with a cold and 
insolent. stare. 

“Dear me, Miss Ermenegilda ; it is a long time since I 
have had the honour of a visit from you,” she remarked. 

“T have come to you on business,” said Gilda, simply ; 
‘perhaps you are aware that I am no longer living with my 
cousin.” 

“Oh, indeed! ” exclaimed Filomena, pretending astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes; and I have now decided upon living alone, and 
came to say that I should be very glad to take pupils. If you 
will send your little girls to my house daily, I will do my best 
to educate them in an elementary manner before they go to 
their convent.” 

The Signora Monti looked as if she thought Ermenegilda 
had gone clean out of her mind. 
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“‘ My dear Miss Barbarossa, I think you must be ill,” she 
said. ‘* Your conduct of late has been so extraordinary, there 
can be no other way of accounting for it. First, your ingrati- 
tude to the dear Countess Geltrude; and then this extraordi- 
nary fancy for a peasant. If you will take my advice——” 

“‘T didn’t come to you for advice, thank you! ” interrupted 
Ermenegilda, quickly ; ‘‘ but simply to know whether my pro- 
position to educate your children will suit you.” 

‘No, Miss Barbarossa!” returned Filomena, in a tone of 
virtuous indignation. “I could not send my poor innocent 
children to the house of a person who has forgotten herself so 
far as you have—with a peasant—allied as you are to the 
noblest family in the place. It shows an amount of depravity 
of which I really could not have believed any one capable.” 

Ermenegilda did not condescend to make any reply to this 
speech ; she rose silently, and left the house. Keeping her 
purpose in view, she visited with the same proposition all the 
chief families in the village, but not always with the same 
rebuffs and insults. The friends of the Countess Geltrude 
were shocked at Miss Barbarossa’s ingratitude, and her enemies 
deplored the miserable degradation to which Ermenegilda had 
been reduced by the unkindness of her relations. These last 
offered her money and food, that they might have the satisfac- 
tion of humiliating the Barbarossa family ; none would listen 
to her proposal. What did their children want with instruc- 
tion until the age of ten or twelve, when the boys would be 
sent to college, and the girls to a convent? Fairly beaten and 
disheartened, poor Gilda returned to her desolate home, and 
shut herself up once more. She had no visits except from the 
poor people, with whom she had always been a favourite. 
These brought her several little offerings in the shape of eggs, 
cheese, cakes, and biscuits, which on various ingenious pleas 
they begged her to accept. One wished her to try her cakes 
because she was afraid she had put too much saffron into them, 
and Sora Gilda was such a good judge! Another begged for 
her opinion on her cream cheese ; and so on. “ These are my 
only friends,” she thought ; ‘‘ I should have been much happier 
if I had been born one of them. ‘Then I should have had no 
difficulty in earning my own livelihood; I should have married 
long ago some honest man, and should have been the happy 
mother, perhaps, of blooming children.” Then she fell to 
thinking what made the peasant women so rosy and happy and 
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kind-hearted, whilst all the ladies of her acquaintance were 
sallow, discontented, ill-tempered, full of vanity and love of 
scandal. She came to the conclusion that it was the unhealthy 
idle lives they led which made the women of her own class so 
detestable—the want of exercise, and the utter absence of 
occupation. She began to sicken at her own enforced idleness ; 
and the solitary confinement to which she had condemned her- 
self, together with the dreadful anxiety for the future, became 
almost intolerable. She tried to read over the few books she 
had kept since her convent days, but she could not fix her 
attention on them. She knew that the Vergaro would cer- 
tainly come again, and although she felt that she must send 
him away, and bid him never return, still how she looked and 
listened for him—with what a beating heart she awaited his 
coming! When she saw him approaching—the inevitable 
basket on his arm, of course—she ran to the door, and opened it. 

“T cannot let you in, Vellucci,” she said. ‘ You must 
never come any more—indeed, you must not!” and then all 
of a sudden she lost her self-control, and burst into tears. 
Thereupon, Gobbo thought fit to walk into the house without 
permission, and, taking both Gilda’s hands, asked her what 
was the matter. She was utterly overcome, and the relief of 
having some one to confide in after her solitude, the unkind- 
ness she had met with, and the constraint she had put upon 
herself in the presence of her enemies, occasioned her now to 
break into a torrent of words. She told all her hopes, her 
projects, her sufferings—all that had been said to her, and 
what she had answered ; finally, her complete despair and hope- 
lessness—adding, however, with emphasis, that she would 
rather starve than live on any one’s charity. 

“Ah! if you were not a Barbarossa!” sighed Vellucci. 

“‘ Would that I were not!” cried Ermenegilda, passionately. 
“How much better would it have been for me to be a peasant! 
It is only amongst them that I have met with friendship, con- 
sideration, and delicacy. I honour and respect you, Vincenzo 
Vellucci, far more than any nobleman I have ever met. You 
are my only friend; and yet; I must part from you for ever, 
because of ill-natured gossip.” 

“Nay! ” said the Tangein, slowly, and xpeaking as it were 
with a great effort ; “if you were an honest man’s wife, ill- 
natured folk could say no harm of you; or if they did, er 
have to rue it! ” 
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“ Ah!” sighed Ermenegilda, not at all perceiving the drift 
of his words ; ‘‘ who should ever marry me—I, who have not 
even the portion that a peasant woman brings her husband? 
When I was young, I will confess to you, Gobbo, I had dreams 
—foolish aspirations after a lover who should love me for 
myself; but I think one only reads of such things in romances ; 
in real life, a portionless girl may look in vain for a husband.” 

“ Ah! if a true heart would content you, you have not far 
to look for it.” Here the Vergaro paused, thinking she would 
at last begin to see his meaning, but no! Gilda evidently 
thought he merely alluded to his friendship for her. He there- 
fore cleared his throat, and resolved to speak out, once and 
for all, what was in his mind. 

“Unless you are determined to starve yourself to death, 
which, your confessor will tell you, would be a great and 
terrible sin in God’s sight’”—Gilda shuddered—“ there are 
but tw courses open to you; either you must go back to your 
relations, and live upon their bounty once more vs 

“ Never!” cried Ermenegilda. 

“Or else,’’ continued Vellucci, ‘ you may live in peace and 
plenty, honoured and respected by all around you——” 

** Oh, how, how, dear Gobbo ?”’ 

“As my wife!” Ermenegilda started to her feet. 

“Vincenzo Vellucci, you forget yourself!’ she exclaimed 
in horror. If only she could have forestalled him before he 
had committed himself, she thought. Then suddenly she 
beheld such an expression of intense and unutterable grief and 
mortification in his face, that her heart smote her as it had 
never smote her before. 

“ T have not forgotten myself,” the Vergaro answered, with 
quiet dignity. ‘I have offered you all that I have to give, and 
a man’s love is not to be despised and scorned like that, 
whether he be prince or peasant.” 

Such was the grandeur of the man’s manner, that Ermene- 
gilda felt deeply ashamed, and began humbly to apologize. 

““T beg your pardon,” she said, “it was so—so unexpected. 
I scarcely knew what I said.” 

“‘T want no apologies, but a plain answer,” said Vellucci, 
shortly. 

He had his pride, and she had wounded it deeply. 


“You must give me time to think,” stammered Ermene- 
gilda, with downcast eyes. 
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Her heart, her inclinations, her good sense, her own argu- 
ments were all in the Vergaro’s favour, whilst the prejudices of 
her class, and the conventionalities in which she had been 
brought up, were all against him. Prejudices and conven- 
tionalities are so much harder barriers to overleap than they 
have any right to be! 

“T will give you till Monday,” said Vellucci, casting a 
glance around on the provisions on the shelf, and making a 
calculation that they would last till then. ‘“ On Monday I 
have business with Count Federigo. I must go to Palazzo 
Barbarossa; as I pass this house, I shall look for some sign 
from you. Let it be that red silk neckerchief you wear. If I 
see it hanging from the window, I shall be the happiest of 
men ; if it is not there ’’ (here his eyes flashed, for he was not 
without the resentful passions of his race)—“ if it is not there, 
you need not fear that I will ever again molest you by word or 
deed.” And so saying, he went his way. 

It would be impossible for me to describe the tumult that 
raged in my heroine’s heart after the departure of the Vergaro. 
She turned over and over again the three alternatives in her 
mind. She, too, began to see that there were but three. 
Starvation was the first that she faced; that seemed the only 
course compatible with her dignity and her pride. She would 
take her five hundred lire back from the Vergaro, she thought, 
and live on that while it lasted (she had ceased to think of 
living on the profits of it); and then, if after that she must 
starve, why, she would face starvation bravely and die a 
victim—to what? ‘l’o her own pride; that was the inevitable 
answer. ‘The more she followed up this idea, the more her 
good sense, her healthy nature, and her religious feelings 
revolted against it. ‘I'o die miserably, only to have it said of 
her, “poor, proud, sinful, foolish creature,’ and perhaps no 
one would even say a Mass for her soul! Then she pictured 
to herself seeking a reconciliation with the Barbarossas, having 
to bear renewed insults and sneers in silence. No, she could 
not, would not, contemplate that as a possible alternative. 
Then the other would rise up before her. She saw herself 
established in the dear old farm, not as a guest, but the mistress 
there—loved, obeyed, respected, rich; the prospect seemed 
temptingly bright sometimes. But then came the dark side of 
the picture. Geltrude’s sneers she could defy, but Federigo’s 
scorn—that would be hard to bear. ‘Then coming to Mass 
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amongst the peasants, one of them, where she had been as a 
noble among the nobles—that would be a hard trial. Could 
she endure it? or would it be any easier to bear the Vergaro’s 
displeasure, and perhaps his hatred? for never was the Italian 
born who could not be vindictive. 

Tortured by these conflicting thoughts, Ermenegilda saw 
the days gu by, and remained as undecided as ever up to the 
morning on which Vellucci was to pass. 

At day-dawn the red silk neckerchief hung from the 
window, but an hour afterwards was drawn in again, and nine 
o’clock saw Ermenegilda still twisting it in her hands. Once 
more, as if drawn by some irresistible fascination, she went to 
the window, and hung it there. Then she sat down and covered 
her face with her hands. As always happens when, after 
agonizing doubt, one settles a question one way irrevocably, 
the superior advantages of the other alternative immediately 
present themselves, and for one momeat at least one longs to 
recall the decision. Ermenegilda went to the window; there 
was yet time; she would take down her flag, but what was the 
sight that met her eyes? Itwas that of the Vergaro mounted 


on his shaggy grey pony; he had already seen the signal, 
and what a smile and what a look he gave as his eyes met 
hers! and what a joyful bound her own heart gave when she 
found that her own design was frustrated! It was too late 
now to be miserable and dignified, however well it would 
have become a Barbarossa. 

x * x XK * 


The year had come round, and it was Carnival time again. 
The village of the Angels was at its gayest, and the bells were 
ringing merrily on Sunday morning to call the inhabitants to 
church. Amidst all the families that, dressed in their best 
array, flocked towards the place of worship, there was not one 
so distinguished-looking, so happy, or so prosperous as that of 
the Velluccis. The Vergaro was the proudest man alive, ina 
brand-new homespun suit, his handsome wife leaning on his 
arm, looking younger by ten years than when she married, 
whilst his soldier son, in his sergeant’s uniform, with a scar on 
his cheek and a medal on his breast, walked by his side. 


END OF “‘ THE VERGARO.” 





Current Literature and Gurrent Criticism. 


——4—__ 


We have begun our long winter with crowds of books; and 
the fact is a delightful one. A big cellar, well filled with 
coals, is not more necessary to our comfort, or more reassur- 
ing to reflect upon. ‘There are, of course, out-of-door people, 
individuals who do not mind the weather, and who, whenever 
they hear our climate abused, quote that often-repeated saying 
of King Charles II., that one can get out ona greater num- 
ber of days in the year in England than in any other country 
in the world—a saying which convinces us, either that the 
climate has changed a good deal for the worse since his 
Majesty was in the habit of testing it,in the society of his 
poodles and others, in the Birdeage Walk, or that Charles did 
occasionally say a foolish thing. Such people may not care 
much about the coals or the books. Let us not talk about 
them, but pass them by, hoping that they are happy in their 
own way, and address ourselves to those who like to do their 
hybernating in the society of books, periodicals, and news- 
papers. ; 

Polonius’ glib catalogue of the resources of the drama at 
the command of the player folk, is restricted in comparison 
with the bountiful provision of the publishers’ lists for our 
winter season ; and the reader’s difficulty is the embarrassment 
of choice. Supposing that such a dreadful sentence could be 
passed upon each individual reader as that he should have only 
one new book to solace his period of hybernation, we could 
not pronounce off-hand that such and such a book should be 
that one which he ought to select, according to his speciality 
of study or of taste. He would have to plump for his Gloire de 
Dijon for himself, to use the illustration which the writer, who 
is at once the historian and the biographer of Roses, gives us. 
There is not among the new books any one, in any branch of 
literature of supreme rank, but in every branch of literature 
there are new books which are good, valuable, pleasant, notice- 
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able ; while in certain branches there are some which are bad, 
stupid, unpleasant, worthless. There are boons and bores. 
But we welcome the plentifulness of the books; we are grate- 
ful for the quantity, as well as particular about the quality, and 
beg to congratulate that sympathetic entity, the omnivorous 
reader. 

There is a story, none the less amusing because it is old, 
about a person who had a sliding scale for his “ grace before 
meat ”’ utterances, and who, limiting his ascriptions to “ For 
what we are going to receive,” ete., when the homely tumbler 
and the modest sherry-glass indicated a menu of the friendly 
dinner order, was accustomed to ask a blessing on a table which 
betokened that hock and champagne were among the virtuous 
intentions of his host, by the gushing apostrophe, ‘‘ Bountiful 
Providence!” ‘There is a sliding scale of thankfulness for 
books also; and just now, plentiful as the feast is, we are not 
called upon to say our very best grace. 

Of all classes of readers—except, perhaps, the strictly 
scientific, who are eminently well provided for—that nume- 
rous one which we will venture to call “ Stay-at-home tra- 
vellers—borrowing a phrase from a quaint little volume dear 
to the children of forty years ago—is the best off in this 
season’s distribution of provant. Books of Travel abound, 
and are for the most part interesting, though the iist includes 
no works which can compete with the dainties of last season, 
Major Butler’s Akim-Foo, and Mr. MacGahan’s Campaigning 
on the Oxus, in their delightful mingling of observation and 
adventure. At the very time when the stay-at-home traveller, 
however unpolitical in his tastes, and pecuniarily unconcerned 
in “ Turks” and ‘ Khedives,”? would like to know something 
about the Provinces ; when the prevalent vagueness of people’s 
notions concerning them reminds us of the haze which en- 
wrapped “the Holy Places” in the old days of the Crimean 
War; when, in fact, as Mr. Mortimer Collins puts it in his 
witty way, society would be glad to know, “‘ Who is the Herze- 
govina?” several intelligent travellers turn up from all over 
the Turkish Empire, and teil us about it. Dr. de Ricci takes 
us over the borders into Istria, Dalmatia, and Montenegro. 
Mr. Creagh, of whom we cherish a kindly recollection since his 
Scamper to Sebastopol, gives us, in his Estamiah, avery interest- 
ing description of Turkey in Europe at the present day, and a 
brief, lucid, and stirring story of the rising of the tide of Mo- 
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hammedan conquest and the staying of its proud waves. He 
lays great stress on the personal character of the ruler of a 
despot-governed State like Turkey, and says a Sultan like 
Solyman the Magnificent might save the Ottoman Empire even 
now. We cannot take that view, and many of his own facts 
prevent our doing so. The pressure from without is breaking 
up Turkey in Europe, while the internal corruption is rotting 
it, and the day of one man to savea state isover. Mr. Creagh 
writes well sometimes—not always; he is tainted with that 
literary plague, affectation. His sketch of the origin, rise, 
fame, and fall of the famous Turkish infantry, the Janizaries, 
is picturesque and interesting ; but he modifies the “massacre,” 
as it has hitherto been invariably called, into a “ war” against 
the degenerate and disaffected troops. 

A work of higher importance, though of less d propos to 
the burning question of the hour, is Mr. Charles Heneage’s 
admirable translation of Baron Max von Thielmann’s Journey 
in the Caucasus, Persia, and Turkey in Asia. This is a very 
enjoyable book; it would be thoroughly so, were it not for 
occasional touches of hardness, which jar upon the reader, and 
spoil the accord between him and the writer. It is im- 
possible to conceive a more readable translation ; there 
is no stiffness, strangeness, or stickiness anywhere ; there 
is nothing tame or flat, or mechanical—nothing to remind the 
reader that it is a translation.* ‘The ease and spirit of the 
style are perfect; and where the translator has elucidated 
passages with whose subjects the general reader is naturally 
less familiar than the historian and the diplomatist, he has 
fulfilled his purpose with such entire adaptation to the work 
itself, that no patchwork is discernible. Baron Max von 
Thielmann, who is a lieutenant in the army of his fatherland, 
“‘ Doctor Juris”? at Berlin, and Secretary of Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, is likewise an enterprising and observant traveller, 
who knows how to write about what he has seen, heard, and 
done, in a style which invests his book with almost every 
charm which can attach to a work of travel. The journey 
was enterprising; a great portion of the regions which he 
traversed are very little, if at all, known. ‘The route is new, 


* The accuracy of Mr. Heneage’s translation has been impeached in a letter 
to the Editor of the Spectator. We do not feel ourselves called upon to recant 
our opinion of its merits in consequence of the errors which the writer of this 
letter points out. They are not serious, 
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and will probably be gratefully adopted by travellers on the 
look-out for novel modes of “ going everywhere, and seeing 
everything.” The geographical, historical, political, and social 
details are interesting in themselves, and very well told. If 
anything can render the wars waged in the Caucasus and the 
history of the different tribes engaged in them intelligible— 
every candid reader will acknowledge that these subjects are 
puzzles, whose intricacy is rather increased by reading about 
them—Baron Thielmann’s explanation ought to do so. To 
ourselves these things have ever been as unintelligible as an 
explanation by Mr. Gladstone, or a poem by Mr. Browning, 
and we brought to the perusal of the Baron’s chapters the 
same kind of despondent patience with which we should have 
addressed ourselves to either—the resigned security of failure 
with which a person who never guessed a riddle in his life 
applies himself to the divination of a double acrostic, framed 
on the strictest principles of obscurantism in respect of its 
“lights.” 

But a pleasant surprise awaited us; our mental vision 
cleared before the Baron’s downrightness and succinctness. 
He condescends to plain statements, and does not refer to 
peoples and places which one is justified in regarding as out- 
landish, in the “ every-schoolboy-knows” style, so common 
and so exasperating when adopted by travellers who remind 
one of Prosper Merimer’s witty sketch (in Colomba) of the 
young lady who wanted to travel in out-of-the-way places 
only that she might turn over the drawings in her album 
carelessly, as if they related to scenes which must be familiar 
to every one of decent education and any standing at all. 
The Frenchman’s satiric touch is more appropriate to American 
than to English travellers, but the assumption that their readers 
must know things which it is, on the contrary, their business to 
tell them, is a trick commontothemall. Our vivacious German 
Baron has it not ; and his sketch of the wars, the tribes, and that 
strange religious movement, which sprung up during the con- 
flict, and is regarded as the most important event in the 
modern annals of Islamism, is written throughout upon the 
assumption that he is addressing readers who require to be in- 
structed in the elements of his subjects. The picturesque por- 
tions of the book are hardly up to the mark of the narrative 
and historical departments, in which the reader is made to 
understand the political division of the Caucasus, the nature 
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of the Russian administration, and the relations subsisting 
between the inhabitants of the soil and the Russian element ; 
the latter being unsatisfactory and shifting, as is evident from 
this passage :— 


“The Russian population, which amounts to one million of 
souls, may, for convenience’ sake, be divided into three categories : 
officers, officials, workmen, and merchants; peasants, and finally 
Cossacks, The first class abounds everywhere ; of course in smaller 
numbers in the country and mountainous districts than in the towns. 
Officers, officials, and especially common soldiers, regard service in 
the Caucasus as a transitory stage in their career. The workman 
returns to Russia as soon as he has earned a sufficient amount of 
money ; and the merchant, who has to compete with the Americans, 
finds it, in consequence, no easy task to gain a livelihood. The 
Russian peasant is not often to be met with in the country. He 
does not seem born for colonization, and there are only two tribes 
which appear to be in a prosperous condition. These are the two 
sects of the Malakans and Duchobortzs, banished from Russia on 
account of their dangerous political tendencies.” 


The impression we derive is, that the Caucasus is to 
Russian what Algeria is to French people—in no practical sense 
a province, suchas our colonies are to us. The author devotes 
a brief but forcible passage to the T'scherkesse, and their 
mass emigration to Turkey after their subjugation in 1864—a 
movement which no power could restrain, by which 400,000 
T'scherkesse abandoned their fatherland, which is now almost en- 
tirely desolate. We can all remember the incident, and the vast 
quantity of fine writing to which it gave rise. In odd contrast 
to the latteris Baron Thielmann’s comment :—“ ‘The customs of 
the T'scherkesse have been portrayed in very different colours. 
Some persons have held them forth as heroes of freedom, 
whilst others have laid great stress on their marked predi- 
lection for their neighbours’ goods. What appears certain 
is, that with great rapacity they combine the qualities of 
medieval chivalry and fidelity’ Among the constituents of 
the foreign element in the population of the Caucasus none 
touches our imagination so nearly as the Gebir priest who 
resides in the Fire Temple at Baki, and who is sent by the 
Parsee community in India to watch over the sacred flame, so 
that it shall never be extinguished; for there are no native 
fire-worshippers there now. Baki is a curious place, and 
Baron von Thielmann’s account of his visit to the Fire Temple 
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is very interesting, with its suggestion of an isolated life, and 
a worship of immemorial ancientness, nobler and purer than 
the faith that has supplanted, but never quite suppressed it. 
In Eastern Persia there exist only isolated groups of followers 
of the old creed of Iran, and from out their number comes 
now and thena pilgrim to the Holy Place where the sacred fire, 
kept alight by the pious care of the Parsee community at 
Bombay, burns in the vicinity of a great petroleum distillery, 
and is occasionally hired out for the purpose of burning chalk! 
So low is the condition to which the temple of the Sacred 
Fire is reduced by the universal leveller, impecuniosity. The 
scene must be very striking, especially when viewed in com- 
bination with the natural phenomenon “ respecting which,” 
says the Baron, “‘so much nonsense has been talked and 
written.” ‘I'he whole of the soil of the peninsula of Apsckeron, 
in which Baku is situated, is saturated with naphtha, and flames 
appear even on the sea near Baki. That must be a fine sight, 
and the traveller, however prosaic and given to hard facts, 
must be shaken for a moment from a state of scientific calm 
when, journeying over a barren steppe, he sees a bright con- 
tinuous glare on the horizon, and presently finds himself in 
the midst of a sea of flames bursting forth from the ground in 
all directions. ‘This is not a bad preparation for a visit to the 
Temple of the Sacred Fire, from whose battlements on its 
outer walls and the four towers of a square building in the 
centre, flaunts skywards perpetual flame, on whose altar burns 
the quenchless fire. 

Over the Baron’s description of the Pass of Kasbek, and of 
Mount Ararat, the reader lingers long, though the German 
traveller lays less stress upon the effect of the abrupt rise of 
the mystic mountain from the plain, than any previous visitor 
with whose works we are acquainted. The ascent of the 
Ararat has, as a fact, been several times accomplished ; but 
the Armenians regard all such statements as blasphemous 
fables. They refuse to believe that its sacred summit has been 
profaned by human tread, as the Japanese refuse to believe that 
Fusiyama, and the Dyaks of Borneo refuse to believe that their 
nameless central mount have ever been ascended. That height 
where the holy relic of the ark rests in a cleft of the rock visible 
from below, foot of man shall never scale, says the legend ; and 
no Armenian will aid in any sacrilegious attempt to disprove 
its truth, The audacious explorer, Parrot, had to accept the 
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services of a Tartar escort when he made the ascent, of which 
even the enlightened Archimandrite is as incredulous as Cap- 
tain Lawson’s readers and critics are about the mountains and 
the moolahs in New Guinea. Of Tabrez (Mr. Heneage tells us 
the name means “fever expelling,” and was appropriate in 
the middle ages), and indeed of all places and things Persian, 
the Baron gives a wretched account. ‘The realm of the Kings 
of Kings is miserable and famine-stricken ; his heir-apparent 
is an ignorant idler. ‘The Shah is a zero written with a 
capital O, and the heir-apparent is a zero written with a 
small o.” The Reuter project is discussed with the con- 
tempt which Germans who kuow things feel, and do not 
hesitate to exhibit towards other people who do not. The 
following description is equally melancholy and neat :— 


“The agricultural condition of Persia is most lamentable ; a 
year without rain in one province inevitably brings famine in its 
wake, and the rich harvest of neighbouring provinces is no allevia- 
tion to so great a calamity, since there are no roads or means of 
transport. The peasantry are sorely oppressed, and totally im- 
poverished. Of what use to them to lay up a store of provisions, 
and thus become the prey of grasping officials? There is no 
industry, in the actual sense of the word, in Persia (the manufacture 
of carpets being solely a domestic industry); and whenever a town 
exhibits signs of prosperity, it speedily becomes the victim of official 
rapacity. The depravity of all classes of public functionaries is 
perfectly incredible, and a curious analogy thus exists between 
uncivilized Persia and over-civilized America. No one has ever 
better described the Persia of the present day than honest Oleasius, 
who visited if in the seventeenth century as ambassador of a Duke 
of Holstein. He concludes his diary thus: ‘I have sought Persia 
in Persia, and have cursed the journey well nigh a hundred times.’ ” 


Captain Burton’s contribution to the winter stores of stay- 
at-home travellers consists of two works, widely different in 
purport and importance, but each marked with their author's 
peculiar stamp of ability, industry, and thoroughness, combined 
with eccentricities of style, dogmatism in opinion, and coarse- 
ness in the discussion of subjects which ought, if it be neces- 
sary to handle them at all, to be handled with some delicacy and 
reticence, and with, at least, the remembrance on the writer's part 
that sentiments at which he scoffs as contemptible weaknesses 
are sentiments which a large majority of his countrymen and 
countrywomen, among whom his readers are to be found, enter- 
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tain and avow, without regarding themselves as idiots, or being 
concerned that a small self-glorifying clique hold them up to 
ridicule as such. It can never be quite pleasant to read a 
book written about negro races and their country by a person 
who holds the former in utter contempt, and believes them to 
be useful only as clearers of the way for the future possessors 
of the latter; but Captain Burton, though not an eminent 
explorer or an exceptionally adventurous traveller, is a wonder- 
fully skilful and persevering collector of data, and we may 
always resort to him confidently for facts. In many, if not 
most instances, one draws inferences from those facts which are 
contrary to or dissimilar from his. Two Trips to Gorilla Land 
and the Cataracts of the Congo is—like the works of Mr. 
Creagh and Baron von Thiclmann—a propos of a matter of 
receut public importance. The expedition of Commodore 
Hewitt against the pirates who infest the shores of the 
Congo, was one of the principal “ time-topics’’ when Captain 
Burton’s book was published, and in it there is to be 
found a description of their haunts and of the condition of 
the country generally. This description formed the basis of 
some clever newspaper articles, and was especially adopted by 
the ‘ Saturday Review,” which, however, did not make much 
comment on the other portions of the book. The “‘ Examiner’’ 
dealt, chiefly by way of extracts, with Captain Burton’s journey 
in the Gaboon territory, which he calls ‘ Gorilla Land,” and 
added that ‘‘ the volumes, though not memorable as a book of 
travels, fully maintain the author’s reputation as a lively 
raconteur, and a dexterous literary artist.” The latter is pre- 
cisely what Captain Burton is not. His recent African book 
is much better written than his Brazilian or his Syrian books, 
but it is not written in a good style, even apart from its 
coarseness; it is full of digressions, mannerisms, and paren- 
theses, defaced by the excessive and superfluous use of in- 
verted commas, and has a good deal of the bullying tone which 
renders so many of the author’s books unpleasant, however 
instructive they may be. 

The “ Atheneum” comments upon the opportune appear- 
ance of Captain Burton’s book, not only from the stand-point 
of the “Saturday Review,” but also because of the pending 
negotiations with France on the part of our Government for an 
exchange of settlements, which will convert the Gaboon into 


British territory. The ‘‘ Athenszeum ” is exceedingly laudatory 
30 
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of the book and its author ; and the following extract from the 
review shows both the opinions of Captain Burton, and the 
sort of thing which the public are expected to accept as a 
‘broad and philosophical principle,” when the African tribes 
are in question :— 


“The description of the native tribes, their customs, super- 
stitions, and every-day life, constitutes a chief feature, and one of 
the most attractive of the volumes before us. In the matter of 
matrimony the natives on the Gaboon are utterly corrupt, and ‘ he 
must indeed be a Solomon of a son who, sur les bords du Gabon, can 
guess at his own sire.’ Polygamy is the order of the day, and 
women actually disdain to marry a ‘one-wifer.’ Captain Burton, 
whose opinions on this subject have drawn down upon him the 
strictures of some amongst his critics, appears to justify this insti- 
tution in the present state of Africa, when he says :— 

““* A judicious culture of the marriage tie is necessary amongst 
savages and barbarians, whose only triends and supporters are blood 
relations and nuptial connections.’ 

“Yet in spite of polygamy, woman on the Gaboon is not a 
down-trodden member of society, and enjoys a considerable latitude 
in administering her own affairs. Though obliged to work in the 
fields, to carry burdens, and to prepare her husband’s food, the fruits 
of the labours of her leisure hours are her own, which is not always 
the case in more civilized countries, and there even exists a secret 
Order called ‘Njembe,’ for the maintenance of Women’s Rights. 
With reference to the gradual extinction of the African voast tribes, 
Captain Burton offers the to::owing remarks :— 

“What with pre-nuptial excesses, with early unions, often 
infructuous, with a virtual system of community, and with universal 
drunkenness, it is not to be wondered at if the maritime tribes of 
Africa degenerate and die out. Such, apparently, is the modus 
operandi by which Nature rids herself of the effete races which have 
served to clear the ground and to pave the way for higher successors. 
Wealth and luxury, so generally inveighed against by poets and 
divines, injure humanity only when they injuriously affect repro- 
duction; and poverty is praised only because it breeds more men. 
The true tests of the physical prosperity of a race, and of its position 
in the world, are bodily strength and the excess of births over 
deaths.’ 

“These remarks are to the point. They illustrate the broad 
and philosophical principle on which Captain Burton treats his 


subject. His remarks on the slave trade are equally pertinent, 


though they may not meet the views of those who look upon the 
negro not only as a ‘brother,’ but as a human being capable of 


- 
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attaining the civilization of the Aryan race. Theslave trade is prac- 
tically dead, and its revival would be completely in disaccord with the 
spirit of the age. But the world still wants the black hand. 

‘‘¢ Rnormous tropical regions yet await the clearing and the drain- 
ing operations by the lower races, which will fit them to become the 
dwelling-place of civilized man . . . A bond fide emigration, a free en- 
gagé system, would be a boon to Western and Inner Africa, where the 
tribes live in an almost continual state of petty warfare. The anti- 
slavers and abolitionists, of course, represent this to be the effect of 
the European trade in man’s flesh and blood; but it prevails, and 
has ever prevailed, and long will prevail, even amongst peoples who 
have never sent a head of negro to the coast. And there is a large 
class of men captured in battle, and a host of those condemned to 
death by savage superstition, whose lives can be saved only by their 
exportation, which, indeed, is the African form of transportation.’ ~’ 


To this broad and philosophical method of dealing with the 
fundamental laws of morality, the “ Spectator,” in its review 
of the same work, takes exception; as also to the author’s 
handling of the custom of cannibalism among the Fan, a 
subject upon which he enters after he has examined “ Gorilla 
country,” without ever seeing a gorilla, and when all the 
authentic evidence respecting “the ape of contention,” as he 
calls the big monkey, has tended to discredit the veracity 
of the inventive Frenchman who introduced him to general 
notice :—- 


“Having thus routed any lingering traces of confidence in the 
gorilla stories of Paul du Chaillu, Captain Burton destroys almost 
as thoroughly the notions of the Fin cannibals with which that 
entertaining but unscrupulous traveller inspired us. M. du Chaillu 
described a large-limbed, black-skinned, ferocious race, with huge 
mustachios and plaited beards. A  finely-made, light-coloured 
people, chocolate-tinted at the darkest; with no ‘blacks’ among 
them, except those of servile origin, met Captain Burton's sight. 
Their hair, which they dress in an extraordinary variety of fashions, 
is not woolly ; and Captain Burton saw one gentleman who wore a 
pigtail bound at the shoulders by the neck of a claret-bottle. The 
Kan are an intelligent and warlike people, and though Captain 
Burton had no actual evidence of their cannibalism, he avers it as 
a fact. His account of their practice of the horrid custom differs 
from M. du Chaillu’s in every particular; he declares it to be a 
quasi-religious rite, at which women and children are not allowed 
to be present, and after which the cooking-pots are broken. The 
people received Captain Burton’s inguiries into the truth of Du 
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Chaillu’s statements with shouts of laughter. The writer treats this 
subject at considerable length, in an exceedingly unpleasant, and 
we cannot but think uncalled-for chapter, in which he quotes. Dr. 
Schweinfiirth, to prove that ‘ public anthropophagy can co-exist with 
a considerable amount of comfort, and, so to speak, civilization ;’ 
and describes it in a style which no one who recognizes his talents 
and respects his energy and achievements can fail to regret. No 
humour, however genuine, could excuse such coarseness as that 
which Captain Burton habitually indulges in, when he is dealing 
with those aspects of human nature from which the mind shrinks 
with the strongest loathing ; and his attempts at humour are such 
heavy failures, that they aggravate a defect so grave as to remove 
some of his works from the category of those fit for general reading. 
When Captain Burton treats of the relations between the sexes as 
they exist among the Congo tribes, he is only less offensive than 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon when he discusses the subject a@ propos of 
Americans—and he can never let it alone—vecause he is more 
downright, and brutal plainness is less odious than didactic prurience. 
Captain Burton so entirely ignores the mere notion of abstract 
morality on these points, and so openly approves of the polygamy 
practised among the tribes of the Congo, that it is not surprising 
he should be no friend to Christian Missions, whose teaching would 
interfere with the. cannibalism, which he regards as a climatic neces- 
sity in countries where there is an imperfect meat supply, and damp 
heat prevails, and with the free marriage, which he considers 
‘necessary among savages and barbarians, whose only friends and 
supporters are blood-relations and nuptial connections.’ His tone 
isso aggressive against one’s notions of decency, that one has hardly 
patience to seek for his facts—as, for instance, when he writes of the 
slave-exporting tribes as people who have never sent ‘ a head of non- 
negro’ to the coast, and scoffs generally at any theory which recog- 
nizes the human rights of the races whom he regards as mere brute 
scavengers, making clean the paths for men. While he declares the 
slave-trade to be dead—revived to some extent, though, in the 
masquerade of ‘free emigration’—he does not admit that Africa 
ought to be for Africans.” 


Nor does the author’s political dogmatism find favour in 
the eyes of the ‘ Spectator,” which inclines to the notion that 
the “‘ departments ” are not unacquainted with their own busi- 
ness on points which Captain Burton disputes, and certainly 
with scant courtesy :— 


‘“A preface full of taunts of ‘ I-told-you-so’ triumph, of 
flippant denunciation of the Ashanti campaign, as ‘a negro copy of 
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the negroid Abyssinian,’ to be assigned to ‘ general incuriousness, 
local mismanagement, and the operation of unprincipled journal- 
ism;’ and jeering allusions to ‘the negrophile’—by which odd 
term Captain Burton appears to designate people who, believing 
black races to be human, think they ought to have the chance of 
becoming Christian—is in bad taste, and prejudicial to the book. 
However, these are the ‘humours’ of Captain Burton, who has 
always had the happiest faculty for settling questions of policy off- 
hand on paper; and we can put up with them, especially as he is a 
man with a grievance, and smile at the assurance that ‘ the hostilities 
on the Gold Coast might have been averted with honour to our- 
selves at any time between 1863 and 1870 by a Colonial Office 
mission and a couple of thousand pounds.’ The cheap kind of 
credit that is to be had by pointing out how much better the duties 
of the Colonial Office might be done than by the persons whose 
business it is to do them, is too easily attained, one would think, to 
be worth much to Captain Burton, but he pursues it pertinaciously. 

“Leaving aside its theories and its prejudices—the latter 
are amusing in their thoroughness—the African book is interesting, 
and no doubt its pictures of the country and the people are true 
to the life to-day, though Captain Burton’s journey was made 
twelve years ago.”’ 


Thus do doctors disagree, and who shall decide? For our 
part, we accept Captain Burton on Gorillas and “ kings,” on 
cannibalism and the apportionment of “ dash,” but we do not 
accept him as an adviser of the authorities after the fact, and 
an utterer of oracular truths. He reduces the gorilla legend 
to a very ignominious reality, and his chapters concerning the 
ape and its habitat are to us the most interesting in the book. 
Here is what he cuts M. Paul du Chaillu’s hellish-dream crea- 
ture, half-man, half-beast, down to:— 


“ Here [left bank of the Gaboon] the comparative absence of 
matted undergrowth makes the landseape sub-European, at least 
by the side of the foul tropical jungle; it is exceptionally rich in 
the wild fruits required by the huge anthropoid. The clearings also 
supply bananas, pine-apple leaves, and sugar-cane, and there is an 
abundance of honey, in which the gorilla delights. The villages 
and the frequent plantations which it visits to plunder limit its re- 
production near the sea, and make it exceedingly wary and keen of 
eye, if not of smell. Even when roosting by night, it is readily 
frightened by a footstep, and the crash caused by the mighty bound 
from branch to branch makes the traveller think that a tree has 
fallen... . . No one could give me an authentic instance of man- 
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slaughter by our big brother. Mr. Wilson saw a man who had lost 
the calf of his leg in an encounter; and one Etia, a huntsman, 
whose left hand had been severely crippled, informed Mr. W. Win- 
wood Reade that ‘ the gorilla seized his wrist with his hind foot, and 
dragged his hand into his mouth, as he would have done a bunch of 
plantains. .... The gorilla is a poor-devil ape, not a ‘hellish 
dream-creature, half-man, half-beast.’ He is not king of the 
African forests; he fears the njego, or leopard; and as lions will 
not live in those wet, wooded, and gameless lands, he can hardly 
have expelled King Leo. He does not choose the ‘ darkest, gloomiest 
forests,’ but prefers the thin woods, where he finds wild fruits for 
himself and family. His tremendous roar does not shake the jungle ; 
it is a hollow, apish cry, a loudish huhh! huhh! huhh! explosive, 
like the puff of a steam-engine, which in rage becomes a sharp and 
snappish bark ; any hunter can imitate it. The eye is not a ‘light 
grey,’ but the brown common to all the tribe. However old and 
lame he may be, the gorilla rans away with peculiar alacrity, and 
on the seaboard at least is essentially a coward; and whilst a hen 
will defend her chicks, Mrs. Gorilla will fiy, leaving son or daughter 
in the hunter’s hands.” 


Ultima Thule is a very big book; and, in reality, of much 
later date than Captain Burton’s Two Trips. The latter is the 
record of journeys which were undertaken twelve years ago; 
the former is that of the indefatigable traveller's most recent 
excursion. The details of travel and sojourn in Iceland bear 
but small reiation to the magnitude of the work, which is one 
of the most exhaustive and valuable, which we owe at once to 
Captain Burton's industrious research, and to his personal expe- 
rience during two visits to the far-away island. He has col- 
lected a vast mass of information on every conceivable branch 
of his subject, and he gives us a digest of it, which is all one 
can desire in point of instruction, if rather heavy reading, for 
its graces of style are even less than those of the African book. 
After all, the test which stay-at-home travellers apply to books 
is, do they make us wish to go to the countries they teil us of? 
Captain Burton’s book redeems us from our ignorance respect- 
ing Iceland, but it does not make us want to go there. 

Now, Mr. Butler-Johnstone’s Trip up the Volga does make 
us want to go there, and is a delightful book, “ short” enough 
to please Young Rapid in “‘ A Cure for the Heartache ”’—who 
liked to hear the fortune of Miss Vortex quoted as “a plum,” 
because it was such a nice “ short” word—and full of informa- 
tion, which the author gained chiefly by conversing with 
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Russians, children of that immense country which he reiterates 
“is not a country, but a continent, and, measuring civilization 
by the progress of the steam-engine, only a half-civilized con- 
tinent.”” This book !s, however, much more than entertaining ; 
we venture to pronounce it one of the most important of 
the time, because it puts before the minds of Englishmen 
facts concerning the Russian empire as it is, which it is of 
consequence that they should know and be able to weigh 
correctly, and which are likely to be unapprehended, dis- 
regarded, or slurred over by that indolenily complacent public 
opinion which rouses itself by fits and starts, and drowses off 
again. ‘There is no harm in contemplating the possibility of 
war with Russia. We are no nearer to a quarrel with the 
German empire because Count Moltke has his plans of a cam- 
paign against England drawn up and pigeon-holed. Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone merely wishes to make us understand what: 
Russia is ; how great the difference is between the power with 
which we contended in 1854 and the power whose interests 
threaten to clash with ours at present; a difference existing 
not only in the material and military advance of the “ drilled 
continent,” which Russia is now, but in the fact that the poli- 
tical difficulties which were an opportunity for its enemies in 
the past have been vanquished, and the “continent” is not 
only vast, but so far united that the discordant elements do 
not represent any formidable flaw, or indicate a weakness which 
would be strength to her opponents. He puts these points 
forcibly, after the following summary of the physical greatness 
of Russia :— 


“ Her giant tracts bear no resemblance to anything you find in 
Europe. In the north there is a single tract of forest covering a 
superficies as large as the whole of Spain; then another large tract 
inhabited by a population engaged in every variety of industry, and 
dependent for fuel on those northern forests; then another huge 
tract, thrice the size of France, of deep black soil which has for 
more than a century past yielded the richest crops of wheat, and 
has never seen manure ; then, to the south and south-east, another 
huge tract of steppes, only waiting for an increase of population to 
become, perhaps, one of the most fertile in the world; then away 
across the Urals another limitless tract, rather another continent 
than a country, the Asiatic reserve of the European giant. The 
population inhabiting these different tracts amounts at present to 
sixty millions; by the end of the century it is calculated that it will 
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reach a hundred millions ; and the resources of the country are con- 
sidered capable of sustaining, without a strain, a hundred and 
seventy millions of inhabitants. Of the sixty millions present in- 
habitants, thirty-five millions of homogeneous Sclaves form the 
backbone of the nation—a larger mass of homogeneous people 
than is to be found anywhere else. The unity and integrity ofa 
country so composed can never be seriously threatened. Besides, 
with the exception of the Poles, even the most wild and hetero- 
geneous tribes to be found within its borders yield a ready and un- 
questionable obedience to a Government which, by long experience, 
knows how to deal with its various races, applying a Lesbian rule 
to the requirements and cepaciiies of each, but at the same time 
exacting military service and tribute from them all.” 


The reader’s imagination can hardly fail to be impressed by 
this picture. “ Magnificent distances” have a great charm 
for the stay-at-home fancy, and as it follows them, they become 
peopled with the wonderful productions of Nature throughout 
her varying climes. But Mr. Butler-Johnstone does not want us 
to linger over his grandiose map of the White Czar’s vast realm, 
he bids us note that meaning phrase “with the exception of 
the Poles,” and he puts the present aspect of “the Polish 
Question,” in a light in which it certainly has not been regarded 
by us, and which, in fact, comes very near to realizing the old 
story of the naturalist’s chapter on Snakes in Norway. In an 
appreciative review of 4 T'rip up the Volga, the “ Saturday 
Review” gives the following summary of the author's state- 
ment of the Polish Question :— 


“ Above all, Mr. Butler-Johnstone is right in assuming that the 
important change in Russia’s Polish policy has not been fully com- 
prehended in England. He points out very clearly how the 
Government has been lately reducing the proportions of the danger 
that still remains a menace on the western frontier, by directing 
its action to Lithuania rather than Poland. In what used to be 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, the population are Poles where they 
are not Jews; and, to practical men impatient for the ends they 
have at heart, coercion seems a preferable alternative to civilization. 
In Lithuania it is only the proprietors and upper classes who are 
bound to be disaffected in virtue of their Polish blood; for the 
peasants are of Sclavish race, and have no necessary animosity to 
their Russian kinsmen. So in the Lithuanian provinces, Russia 
has been arbitrarily getting rid of the Polish landowners and sup- 
pressing the Polish language, and hopes with good reason to 
Russianize these troublesome districts before very long. Should 
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she succeed in this, Galicia will cease to be an outpost through 
which Austria can always attack her underhand; and then, to 
quote Mr. Johnstone's expressions, Russia will have put into her 
pocket the key of the position in Eastern Europe, and changed the 
whole face of European politics.” 


Into the military condition of Russia the author goes, after 
his thorough but succinct fashion, and he develops the truth 
which has been for a long time evident to even superficial 
observers, that the Crimean War marked a distinct and 
fortunate era in the life of the Russian nation, that its ultimate 
effects have been the regeneration of Russia and the ruin of 
Turkey. Well may the daughter of the White Czar be sup- 
posed to pass by Crimean “ trophies” unmoved, unmortified : 
their ostensible significance is lost in their moral and political 
meaning :— 


“The war,” says the author, “rained Turkey by confounding 
her finances, and teaching her the fatal secret of a national debt, 
which the Turk has since worked out to the inevitable conclusion 
of a national bankruptcy. It regenerated Russia by showing her 
the weak parts in her cuirass, the corruption of her administration, 
the absence of means of internal communication, and the want of 
vigour and intelligence in a portion of her population. She, too, 
has improved the lesson: every branch of her administration has 
been reformed ; corruption, if not absolutely rooted out, has at any 
rate been checked, and compelled to hide its head; a network of 
railways has been undertaken, connecting the heart of the empire 
with its most distant members; and, greatest triumph of all, the 
emancipation of the serf was resolved upon, and, in spite of all 
obstacles, has been successfully carried out—a measure which, by 
stimulating the free energies, cannot fail to develop the intelligence 
of the great mass of the rural population of the country. In fact, 
there has been progress—great, rapid, and astounding progress— 
material, social, and moral progress—along the whole line.” 


“The Saturday Review” thinks Mr. Butler-Johnstone’s 
sketch of Russian progress is rather too rosy, and doubts 
especially the material decrease of official corruption, which it 
does not expect will be much modified until Russian officials 
are adequately paid. But it adopts his views on the whole ; 
and it puts the eventuality to which all his observations tend, 
strongly :— 

“In case of war, we should find Russia even a more formidable 
enemy than we are in the habit of supposing. Our fleets,” the 
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author thinks, ‘‘ could do her but little injury, even if they swept the 
seas of what commerce she has, and shut her in behind her for- 
tified seaports. If we meant to fight her to any purpose, we should 
once more have to fight her on Jand—and, our author takes it for 
granted that she is to go to Constantinople—and we know that in 
the course of a dozen years or so, she talks of having two millions 
and a half of men under arms. Thus the prospect, as he presents it, 
is by no means a cheering one, even should England in the mean- 
time consent to a universal conscription in view of the impending 
struggle.” 


True, the prospect is not cheerful, but neither is it, as we 
believe, imminent; and in the meantime it is impossible to 
read this book without conceiving admiration and respect for 
our ally, whether Russia be destined to turn into an enemy in 
the future or not. No country has ever given a more satis- 
factory account of twenty-one years in its existence, and we 
are not going to adopt Napoleon’s cynical axiom, “ there is 
nothing one nation hates like another nation.” 

Next to the Bazar at Cairo, the Fair of Nijni Novogorod 
has probably had strongest attractions for the imagination of 
stay-at-home travellers ; the latter seems, indeed, to combine 


its own wild strange picturesque interest with the “ Arabian 
Nights ’’-like charm of the former, the 


“ Pearls of Ormuz, riches rare, 
Damascene and Indian ware ; 
Bale on bale, and heap on heap,” 


of the desert caravan. Mr. Butler-Johnstone’s closely-studied 
sketch does not disappoint us, though he tells us nothing about 
sieves full of sapphires and sacks full of turquoises, and very 
likely those commodities never were sold at Nijni any more than 
Aladdin’s lamp was sold at Bagdad. The real romance of the 
place is falling off; the Armenians and the Persians who still 
come thither, are adopting Western manners, and the Chinese 
and ‘lurcomans—about whom one accepts even Arminius 
Vambery’s ponderous prosing with avidity, and Mr. MacGahan’s 
charming picturesque sketches with delight—are adopting the 
commonplace method of consignment of their goods. No 
longer is the great fair on the outskirts of the desert a yearly 
jostling place for the little-known races of the east and the 
west ; and the rowdy element, if one may apply the word to 
the trade pilgrims who resort thither, has almost disappeared 
under the strong hand of the double government of the fair, 
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which is carried on by a committee elected by the merchants, 
exercising a concurrent jurisdiction with the governor of the 
province and the ordinary governmental authorities. Naturally 
one would like to see some of the Usbeck Turks, whose gallant 
story Colonel Wood told us some years ago in his book about 
the Oxus, and whose subjection by General Kaufmann seems 
hardly to be so complete as was supposed last year; but no 
“Independent Tartars” come down now with cotton from 
Khiva, nor do yellow men escort the teas which play so 
immense a part in Russian commerce from Maimachen. In 
the vast market there is no crowd or noise of busy bargain- 
driving. It is thus that the great “trade” (say £30,000,000) 
is done at Nijni Yannark :— 


‘Go into that modest-looking littla ginopha, and see those two 
shrewd-looking men talking confidentially to each other, and you 
will find that ‘business’ to the value of many hundred thousands 
of roubles has been discussed between them over those glasses of 
Kiakhta tea; go into the Exchange between twelve and one, or 
between seven and eight, and you will again see ‘ business’ done 
for millions of roubles in every conceivable article of demand ; go 
into the Commercial Club at any hour, and especially at dinner 
hour, and you will see that agent of Demidof quietly seated with that 
Tovla manufacturer, who is giving him orders for millions of poods of 
Ural iron ; go still more into the restaurants and cafés which abound, 
and you will see grave-looking men, of every complexion and 
costume imaginable, from the oid Muscovite with his rubicund nose 
and thick beard, to the Parsee from Baki, seated hours together 
in pairs, and drinking glass after glass of tea (always tea!) whilst 
they are trying to strike a bargain, in which each is endeavouring 
to outwit the other: few words pass between them, but these, like 
Balzac’s Monsieur Grandet’s, are always to the point.” 


Two posthumous travel books claim some brief notice and 
acknowledgment. One is the last which we shall have from 
Charles John Andersson, who told us in former days about 
Lake Ngami and the Okovango river, and who, though a 


clumsy writer, even for an African traveller, gave us, by dint 
of setting down exactly what he saw, a picture of a fire on a 
savannah, and the stampede of camp cattle, which remains 
fixed in our memory beyond the power of any number of sub- 
sequent African books to dislodge it. This latest work, which 
is called Notes of Travel in South Africa, is edited by Mr. 
Lloyd, under whose auspices The Lion and the Hlephant also 
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saw the light, since the author, after the fashion of many 
African explorers, died miserably on the frontier of the 
Portuguese colonies, which it was his ardent desire to 
reach from Ondongo. ‘The narrative is chiefly concerned 
with Damaraland, and with Mr. Andersson’s trading ventures, 
fortunes, and misfortunes. ‘The editor has not touched it up 
at all in point of style, an operation which would have im- 
proved it very much; and though there is plenty of adventure 
in the book, and the author makes us thoroughly acquainted 
with the Damaras and the Namaquas—who might vie with 
Major Butler’s plagues the Akim-foo, in cowardice—it would be 
hard to get through, only for the zoological element in it which 
renders it interesting. Andersson’s journal contains a truly 
horrible description of the ravages of mosquitoes, ants, and 
maggots in Damaraland. 

The second posthumous work is a collection of essays, 
papers, and newspaper articles by the late Mr. David Leslie, 
who died at Natal last year, and who probably knew more than 
any other man about the Zulus and Amatongas, their language 
and customs, the products of the country, its animals, and its 
climate. Mr. Leslie was a model colonist and an exceedingly 
clever man; a naturalist, a sportsman, a student, and a 
humorist; equally popular with his fellow-colonists and among 
the ‘‘ great chiefs ”’ of the interior, and a personal friend of the 
late and present kings of the Zulus, so that it would be impos- 
sible to find any one more fitted to write on the numerous 
subjects of which he treats, and which he has rendered in- 
variably interesting, and in many instances very amusing. His 
lion and buffalo stories are charming, and he records his ac- 
quaintance with many knowing natives, though, perhaps, not 
with any who are up to the mark of the coloured contro- 
versialist who converted Dr. Colenso. 

Travel books by ladies who have been “ abroad”’ for a few 
months, and who treat us, as the result, to a combination of 
their own journals and the fashionable guide-books, form a 
species of literature which one recognizes to avoid. Whether 
the writers be sentimental or strong-minded, fine ladies 
who travel with every sort of impediment to freedom and 
genuine observation which fashion can prescribe, or stern 
persons who make up their minds to spend five francs where 
other people spend a Napoleon, and write books to record how 
they carried out their intention ; they are equally tiresome as a 
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rule. More pretentious than the numberless novel writers who 
lack every kind of qualification, except self-complacency, for the 
occupation, they are more provoking, because one can under- 
stand that a silly woman may imagine she has hit upon a story 
that is not silly; but it is difficult to forgive the folly that 
believes the world would like to know at what hour my Lady 
Blank ‘ ensconced ” herself (they all ensconce themselves) in a 
certain train, and what impression St. Peter's made upon 
Mrs. Dash. Such being our sentiments, the pleasure with which 
Mrs. Blake’s Twelve Months in Southern Europe inspires us is a 
novelty as well. Here is an account of a tour, written with spirit, 
heartiness, and good sens, free from the ‘‘ swagger” of fine 
Jadyism (nothing but the current slang word exactly expresses 
what we mean), and from every sort of jargon. The book is 
the pleasantest and most interesting one we have had since 
Mr. Alfred Montgomery’s ‘‘On the Wing,” the outcome of a 
healthy mind, quick powers of observation, a cheerful disposi- 
tion, and a sense of humour, in which books of travel written 
by women are usually deplorably deficient. Mrs. Blake does not 
craw as well as she writes, and she might have chosen a prettier 
frontispiece for her pleasant volume than the skull-and-bone- 
built vault of the Capuccini Convent at Kome. Her chapters 
on Greece are especially amusing, and her descriptive cata- 
logue of ‘odds and ends of humanity” encountered in her 
travels, full of fun, but without a spice of ill-nature, is the best 
bit of writing in the book. 

On that memorable occasion, after Mark Tapley had made 
Martin Chuzzlewit aware that the iils of life were capable of 
alleviation by the agency of sherry-cobbler, he observed, 
in reply to his master’s remark, that ‘‘ military officers” in 
America were as plentiful as scarecrows in England, that they 
were not unlike them either, “ bein’ mostly all coat and 
wesket, with nothin’ but a stick inside.” We are reminded 
of this comparison, when turning from the travel books which 
deal with the eastern, to those that treat of the western hemi- 
sphere, our attention is challenged by the two big volumes 
which embody Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s most recent message to 
a waiting and attentive world, under the unintelligible title 
of White Conguest. The book is simply a scarecrow, “all 
coat and wesket, with nothin’ but a stick inside.” Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon is perhaps the very biggest “wind bag” of a 
literary period in which the name has gone out of use, but 
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the thing is flourishing and multiplying exceedingly. He is 
the representative bumptious littérateur ; but happily his 
example has not yet proved so widely infectious as to give rise 
to a “school.” ‘Two causes mercifully operated to avert the 
spirit of Dixonism and its widespread infliction on the human 
race. One was, that when Mr. Dixon discovered ‘‘ New 
America,” he was not alone. His companion was a much 
cleverer fellow than himself, and “Greater Britain” was a 
bigger, stronger, sounder, truer, and cleaner book than the 
recueil of foulness and eccentricity which Mr. Dixon brought 
back to English people as the collected treasure of his philo- 
sophical examination of the kindred nation over the sea, 
Dilkeism took, Dixonism did not; and the chiffonier of litera- 
ture has been left without imitators or rivals in his unsavoury 
industry. ‘The other was a phenomenal absence of humour in 
the books, a depth of deprivation which raises the deficiency 
from a negative to a positive mental condition, which makes of 
it a darkness that may be felt. Happily we have not a school 
of writers whose fittest emblem is a scarecrow in a cocked hat. 
On the whole, the sanitary condition of our literature is too 
sound for that. We have stupid imitators, but they choose 
healthy models for the most part, and the dullest among them 
would shrink from the melancholy monotony of Dixonian 
bathos. No, Mr. Hepworth Dixon shares with none the 
chiffonier business to which he devotes himself, and when 
he carries his wallet, his lantern and his crochet to the New 
America which he discovered, he may display the heap of 
unsightly and ill-smelling refuse he gathers there, unchal- 
lenged, on his return. No one else goes poking after him, 
into the foul corners and slimy alleys where he finds his 
facts, and long may he retain the monopoly of the business. 
To open a book by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, is like going 
into a room where there is some hidden foulness, sought 
to be disguised by strong perfume. Very soon one begins to 
“sniff round,” and ina short time one comes unerringly to 
the fetid heap of rags in the corner. We come upon it 
rather early in the perusal of White Conquest, which is 
declared by the ‘‘ Atheneum” to be “the best written, 
most instructive, and most entertaining book that Mr. Dixon 
has written since New America, and in which the “ Morn- 
ing Post” discerns the following qualities:—‘It has all 
the old brilliancy of description, the same sense of humour, 
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and the wonderful accumulation of facts, historical and other- 
wise, to which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has accustomed his 
admirers; and besides these merits the volumes acquire an 
additional charm from the fact that they start with romantic 
and comparatively unknown regions; and a special value 
because they deal with the gravest of modern social problems.” 
It is interesting to contrast with this generalizing flattery the 
only serious analysis of the book which has appeared—that 
of the “ Saturday Review,” which resolves White Conquest 
into its elements, and shows how it is merely an audacious 
example of book-making, the materials being in great part 
taken from American newspapers and other publications, which 
might just as well have been put together in London ; and are 
in no real sense the results of study during the brief lecturing 
tour which the author exalts into an exhaustive inspection of 
men, cities, systems, and morals. ‘The fine language is no 
doubt Mr. Dixon's own,” says the reviewer in the “ Satur- 
day,” and we feel as sure of that as he. The “ Watertoast 
Gazette” itself fails before the tawdry turgidity of Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s tall talk. The taste whick accepts his style as 
eloquent, and his views as sound, is taste of the order which 


likes to see raddled circus girls jump through paper hoops, 
and conjurers produce gold watches from the interior of penny 
loaves. There is dexterity in both performances, but hardly 
such as commands respect. Stripped of big words and pompous 


conceits, the book is very meagre and resolves itself into a col- 
lection of gossip, diversitied by stories of criminals and savages, 
whom the author endeavours to invest with spurious romance, 
like the pseudo-philosophy with which he discussed the disgust- 
ing aberrations from morality and decency of the wretches whom 
he chose to represent as types of the new American nation. In 
fact, when one takes off the coat and waistcoat and the cocked 
hat, one finds a stick inside. Mr. Dixon passed, in the course 
of his lecturing tour, through California, Texas, and some parts 
of Mexico, and “caught glimpses of a good deal of strange 
life, read the local newspapers, talked freely with the people he 
met, and with what he gathered in this way, he has padded out 
a couple of big volumes.” ‘The first chapter of the first of those 
big volumes (which is about Carmelo Bay and San Carlos), is 
the keynote, and the measure of the bastard-grandiose, 
braggart bunkum of the whole book, and contains some 
entertaining blunders, considering the strain after the circum- 
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stantially picturesque which the author puts upon himself. 
The ocean lapping in a murmured tone, and voices feeding 
silence are Dixonian gems, which one hardly expects to pick up 
sosoon. But they are as plenty as were the diamonds im Sind- 
bad’s Valley. The ‘‘Saturday Review” kindly strings a few of 
them together, in illustration of a trick of Mr. Dixon’s, when, 
“meaning to be particularly pathetic or impressive, he falls 
into a kind of bastard rhythm, which helps to keep up the 
impression of transpontine tragedy.” Here they are: “‘ North 
of this sacred spur, but running side by side, a tamer spur 
runs down from Monte Troo ; falling with gentler slope and 
clothed in softer woods.”” ‘ No line is dropped into the flood 
for trout, no snare is drawn across the ford for duck. All 
nature at Carmelo runs to waste.’ ‘Two foreign artists come 
into these parts. For what? ‘lo grow their beards, to bronze 
their cheeks, to shake the dust of Paris from their feet. Each 
has an eye for nature, observing her moods with care, noting 
how sunlight plays with colour in the sea, and how metallic 
veins add lustre to the earth.” ‘* Adobe walls soon melt. 
The summer’s sun is frying them to dust; the winter's rain is 
washing them away. ach zephyr steals some grains of loam.” 
“Who plants these stems of pine in holy soil? Here lies the 
mystery of that aged chief.” ‘There flowed the sea, alive 
with smelts and seals. Below the headland they could see the 
whales go sweeping by. Why not put offin chase? It wasa 
dangerous trade, but when they plied it eagerly they found it 
pay.’ ‘A hundred villas nestle in the woods, a hundred 
chalets climb the hills.” ‘* With gibe and curse she sent him 
to his task, with pinch and cuff she lashed him to his yoke.” 
Nothing can be more tiresome than this sing-song bathos, and 
the writer also snatches at every chance of alliteration, how- 
ever childish, such as trough and tough, ridge and rock, lop 
and lie, rove and rob, ‘‘ snug in their huts, they learned to 
wash their skins, and put on shirt and shawl.” Once he 
has to speak of trapper and trooper, and keeps up the rattle 
like a baby, through several sentences. He describes San 
Francisco as a city of white houses, which, “‘ surging up two 
hills, creams round their sides, and runs in foam towards yet 
more distant heights.” 

Mr. Dixon’s avowed object is to show how it has fared and 
is faring with red mer, black men, and yellow men in their 
strife with white men, and this he does after his own peculiar 
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fashion, adding to it a great deal on many other subjects, 
which is, according to the ‘‘ Athenzeum,” “ very easy to read, 
and doubtless accurate in the main, although Mr. Dixon does 
make San Franciscan adventurers, and New Orleans carpet 
baggers, and Vermont working-men converse with him in 
‘rhythmic prose,’ and express their sentiments in altogether 
unlikely ways.” We cannot accept the “ Athenzeum’s” 
“d _btless.” Mr. Dixon exercises his imagination at a safe 
distance on the territory of that New America in which we do 
not feel disposed to believe ; there are no data within reach 
whereby to contradict him, as there were when he wrote 
“rhythmic prose,” with more rhythm than veracity in it, 
about Spanish history, and the “Tower of London;” but we 
have the comfortable assurance of common sense that such 
societies as he describes could no more exist under the 
conditions which he paints, than a regiment of corpses 
could march. Red, black, yellow, and white men in those 
regions on which he dilates in “rhythmic prose,’’ monotonous, 
tautological, and tawdry, are all monsters of impossible dis- 
proportion, and whose lives are like arightmare. Happily Mr. 
Dixon’s inconsistency is striking, and his reader may choose 
which of the two pictures of the Chinese immigrants into 
California he will accept, as bearing some probable resemblance 
to the truth. These two are absolutely opposed to each other, 
and one of them is so revolting that our simile of an ill-smelling 
heaps of rags is feeble when applied to it. He includes these 
opposite statements under the term “The Yellow Agony,” 
which might, if it had any meaning at all, be taken to signify 
an epidemic disease, but it is mere Dixonese. The first puts 
the Chinese in a favourable light, as industrious, honest, 
gentle, peaceable people, invaluable one would think among 
such a population as he describes the mixed races who inhabit 
California; the second represents them as creatures too low 
and loathsome to believe in as being human, and puts the 
emigration from China as a cunning and economical transfer 
of its criminal elements to American shores by the Chinese 
Imperial Government. It is impossible that both can be 
even approximately true to the life. Mr. Dixon’s readers 
must make their choice between them, and then proceed to 
treat that choice after the fashion of the children’s riddle, 
“ Halve it, take so much from it,” etc.; the residuum of veri- 
similitude will not be startling in either case. Mormonism is 
31 
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having a bad time of it at Utah; but, on the other hand, it is 
spreading among the Indians, a fact which furnishes Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon with materials for a chapter which contributes 
largely to the heap of rags we have alluded to. The “ Satur- 
day Review” passes the following cool judgment on the value 
of Mr. Dixon’s account of the Tadions and the Negroes, in the 
realm of White Conquest, and is quite of our way of thinking 
about the results of his chiffonier industry. 


“The author himself gives us some insight as to his methods of 
inquiry. ‘You take the Indian,’ he says, ‘as he is, a wreck and 
waste of nature, even as the altar of San Carlos is a wreck and 
waste of art. For twenty cents, laid out in whisky, you may have 
the story of his life, and in that tale the romance of his tribe,’ which 
Mr. Dixon then proceeds to retail. Again, he speaks of the infor- 
mation obtained from ‘a stock-raiser with whom we swap drinks at 
an outside bar.’ It is easy to conceive that the sort of stories which 
may be collected in this manner, however lively and exciting, are 
not always of the most trustworthy kind. Child murder has, Mr. 
Dixon says, been increasing among the negroes of the Southern 
States ever since they became free, and ‘is now as common, I am 
told, in the Negro swamp as in a Chinese street or on a Tartar 
steppe.’ This is a very grave statement, which requires to be sup- 
ported by more substantial authority than a casual ‘I am told.’ 
Again, he says, ‘We learn on good authority that there were three 
thousand murders in Texas last year, and that nearly all these 
murders were committed by negroes on their brother blacks.’ But 
the ‘good authority’ would be more convincing if Mr. Dixon had 
condescended to indicate the source from which the information 
came. If it was the result of swapping drinks with people in the 
street whom he had never seen before, and of whose veracity he had 
no means of judging, it might not be worth much. Elsewhere he 
says, ‘It is the short and simple truth to say that, so far as my 
experience reaches, no officer who has served on the Plains believes 
that any full-blooded Indians can be civilized.’ This is, no doubt, 
short and simple, but whether it can be taken as absolute truth is 
another matter, especially as we do not know how far Mr. Dixon’s 
experience reaches. He may have met one or two officers who ex- 
pressed the opinion he quotes, but it does not appear that he took 
any pains to verify the assertion for his own satisfaction. What 
Mr. Dixon has to say on these and other subjects may be taken for 
what it is worth, but whether it is worth much may reasonably be 
doubted. 

“The artificial and extravagant tone in which Mr. Dixon habi- 
tually writes, also tends to deprive his book of value as a work of 
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information. He has evidently applied himself to make his pictures 
as startling and sensational as possible, and a vein of theatrical ex- 
aggeration runs through the whole of them. One of the most 
interesting and important subjects he has to deal with is the Louisiana 
conflict at the end of last year, but he spoils the narrative by his 
violence and affectation. General Grant is continually dubbed Cesar, 
and a negro Cesar is even introduced to keep him in countenance. 
General Sheridan is spoken of as ‘ Little Phil, the wild Irish devil,’ 
and an impertinent intrusion is made into his private life. The 
negro difficulty is called the Black Agony; Chinese Immigration 
the Yellow Agony. Everything is painted in the strongest colours, 
and it is impossible not to feel that the eagerness of the artist for 
striking effects weakens the force of his testimony. In the account 
of the Californian brigands, the writer does his best to give a 
romantic and heroic air to the career of a brutal ruffian who seems to 
have been guilty of almost evéry vice and crime, and he even follows 
him, with prurient curiosity, in his amours as well as his murders. 
Those who are acquainted with Mr. Dixon’s former works may re- 
member the dangerous fascination which a particular subject, or 
class of subjects, seems to exercise over his mind; and this ten- 
dency is also observable in the present volume. It is of course 
mpossible, in describing life among such communities as Mr. Dixon 
visited, to ignore altogether the looseness and immorality of social 
habits which is apt to prevail, but it might be supposed that a 
natural instinct would lead a writer to pass over such matters as 
lightly as possible, and to avoid returning to them unnecessarily. 
Unfortunately Mr. Dixon would seem to be of a different opinion. 
The titles of the chapters on ‘ Hybrids,’ ‘White Women,’ ‘ Bucks 
and Squaws, ‘Red Mormonism,’ ‘ Polygamy,’ ‘ Fair Women,’ suffi- 
ciently indicate the nature of the questions which are raised, and 
even in other places the author cannot shake himself free from the 
unpleasant theme.” 


The list of books of travel includes some which take us to 
the Arctic Regions, doubly interesting just now, and one which 
deals, in a serious geographical and historical sense, with the 
Southern States of North America, by Mr. Edward King. 
This work, which is devoted to the present condition of 
what were formerly the Slave States, is profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated by Mr. Wells Champneys. The drawings, 
especially of forest scenery and outdoor life in the South, 
are quite fascinating, and if the letterpress be occasionally 
heavy reading, the “ pictures” make ample amends. No 
illustrated travel book of the season is so attractive as this; 
indeed, there is not much to be said for the others. The 
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disease of hasty and careless execution of illustrations seems 
to be spreading ; the magazines, in particular, are disgraceful. 
If one only compares the illustrations to Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
story in “The Cornhill” with those which accompanied The 
Claverings on their twelvemonth’s journey through its pages, 
without even going back to the best days of the best of the 
monthlies, one is startled by the decline. There never was 
any creditable art in the “ Belgravia” illustrations, but they 
are now caricatures without the merit of meaning it, and 
“London Society” is a kind of caravan for giants. Every 
man is nine feet high, every woman seven, every child five. 
Nobody gives (perhaps nobody has it to give) adequate 
time to the working out of the details of an illustration. As 
to preserving the identity of the first sketch of an individual 
throughout a life story, the mere notion never seems to strike 
the artists who work for the periodicals. There is a good 
deal of inconsistency between the talk that prevails just 
now about bringing art education within the reach of all 
classes, and the remarkable decline in the illustration of the 
comparatively cheap and certainly popular literature which 
accompanies the movement. 

The ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine” probably commands the most 
cultivated circle of readers in the United Kingdom, and we 
cannot help thinking they would rather have it without illus- 
trations at all than with the shapeless, and meaningless 
things which have been calling themselves illustrations of 
late. ‘Good Words” has sunk in this respect almost beneath 
comment. Its literary rank and excellence are admirably 
sustained ; its fiction is always first-rate, and one rarely turns 
over its pages without finding at least one subject of social 
interest nobly treated; but its pictures! What must Miss 
Ingelow have felt, as month after month the gracious creatures 
of her poetical fancy, in Fated to be Free, her recent novel, 
emerged to human ken in the shapeless blotches which served 
for woodcuts in “ Good Words?” ‘The vexation of such mis- 
representation to an author must be analogous to that which a 
dramatist feels when he beholds his “ characters,” the result of 
his fancy and of his painstaking elaboration represented by 
unappreciative “‘ sticks.” 

In the important department of biography there is a good 
deal to interest us; but the works of that kind recently pub- 
lished are of a nature to give rise to comment rather than 
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discussion by the organs of criticism. First among topics of 
interest is the first volume of Mr. John Forster’s long-pro- 
mised Life of Swift, which has been very well received by the 
critics. It is to be regretted that the book is being published 
on the one-volume-at-a-time system, for we do not believe that 
justice can be done to any subject or to any author by that 
method, so distinctly distracting and harassing to the reader. 
As, however, Mr. Forster chooses to do himself the scant 
justice, and us the unkindness, of presenting his work to us in 
this way, we must only submit, and take grudgingly what 
otherwise we should have taken gratefully. 

The “ Athenzeum” expresses the general sentiment when it 
speaks of the surprise with which we find that, after all that 
has been already written about Swift, Mr. Forster should 
have such a profusion of new matter to offer to us, and that 
by its help he should be able so clearly and completely to cor- 
rect the more important slanders which, through a century 
and a half have been current concerning the life and character 
of his hero, first shown in his pages to have had any claim at 
all to be called heroic. 

Mr. Forster certainly does correct some of the more im- 
portant slanders which have been received as truth by the 
generations since Swift’s time respecting him, but we fail to 
see that he raises him to the rank of the “ heroic.”” While the 
bock remains incomplete we cannot tell whether that result 
will or will not be attained: it is not, in our opinion, reached 
in the first volume, though it is striven after and argued for, 
Indeed the argumentative tone pervades the volume too 
much ; one gets tired of it. We like Mr. Forster better in 
narrative than in controversy. His own characteristics come 
out amusingly in his comments on his text, and especially in 
his appreciation of Swift’s willingness to be guided in his 
literary labours by the counsel of his great friend Addison. 
The original manuscript of Baucis and Philemen is among the 
precious material which has come into Mr. Forster’s hands, 
and he comments on Swift’s adoption of Addison’s suggestions 
for the alteration and curtailment of the poem, in a passage 
which, while it puts the matter very well, lets one hear through 
it the echo of the voice that swayed the destinies of the fantastic 
creations of Dickens. 

“That Swift not only made such changes, but spoke of them 
always with pride as his friend’s suggestion, never hinting at the 
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existence or desiring any revival of the original poem, is evidence 
simply of his manliness of character. Having sought his friend’s 
advice, he acted upon it, and there was an end. In the advice 
Addison might be right or wrong; but Swift knew that he was 
honest, and what matter if he should be wrong? When Pope 
found he had enchanted the town by putting the sylphs into the 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ he quarrelled with Addison for having advised 
him not to make the change; but this was not Swift’s way of 
holding the balance between a poem and a friend. The poem would 
always kick the beam. Dr. Delaney tells a story of his having in 
later life asked one of the clergymen of his chapter to look over a 
piece of writing for him, the result being a recommendation, at once 
acted upon, to alter a couple of passages, which, on the thing’s 
appearance, the critic saw to be a mistake. ‘Sir,’ said Swift, after 
hearing his regret, and his surprise that such changes should have 
been acquiesced in so easily, ‘I considered the passages were of no 
great consequence, and I made without hesitation the alterations 
you desired in them, lest, had I stood up in their defence, you 
might have imputed it to the vanity of an author unwilling to hear 
of his errors.’ If Addison, after seeing the printed ‘ Baucus and 
Philemon,’ ever hinted a misgiving of the judiciousness of his own 
advice, Swift doubtless would have told him it was, either way, a 
thing ‘ of no great consequence.’ ” 























The amount of demolition to which Mr. Forster applies 
himself is so great and so thorough that the best thing any one 
who intends to read his “ Life of Dean Swift” can do is to 
dismiss from his mind everything he has hitherto believed 
respecting the grim humourist, to discard those “‘ quagmires 
of solid fiction’? through which he has been misled, and 
deliver himself up to his guide, the only one who is not a Jack- 
o’-Lantern. For he has to learn everything afresh, like a 
pupil with a new master, who begins by telling him that the 
system on which he has hitherto been taught is altogether 
wrong; he has to learn that the story of Swift’s birth is 
erroneous: and the incidents of his university career have not 
been only misrepresented by all his previous biographers— 
put on a false scent by himself, it must be acknowledged— 
but misread by the authorities of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
that his position in Sir William Temple's house did not 
in the least resemble the pictures, neatly reduced by Ma- 
caulay to a few lines, which contain as many mis-state- 
ments; and, lastly, that the love affair between Swift and 
Stella, an affection which began when the lady was a child 
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of seven and the gentleman was twenty-one, and, as the 
“‘ Athenszeum” says, “ could not have been of a very dangerous 
sort,’. involved none of the explanations which have been 
assigned to it. Mr. Forster has bestowed immense pains on 
the elucidation of the “little language” which has so sorely 
puzzled the students of Swift and the writers upon him. 
It is rather tedious, but triumphant. What terrible conun- 
drums may be stored up for the bewilderment of our posterity 
if persons of distinction have been taking “ unbeknownst” to 
corresponding with their young friends in Jabberwock! Mr. 
Forster sets himself the difficult task of justifying Swift on the 
two points in his conduct which seem to people of plain and 
unsophisticated minds the most unjustifiable in a career in 
which there is a great deal to censure and much to pity; the 
first is the adoption of the Church as a profession by a man 
whose unfitness for a sacred office was so palpable as Swift’s ; 
the second is his political conduct in the critical period of the 
downfall of the Whigs. The ‘‘ Atheneum” has summed up 
everything that is to be said on Mr. Forster’s side of the 
argument on the first point; and also given a sketch of the 
religious aspects of the time which is both vivid as a picture 
and deplorable as a truth— 


‘**Sir James Mackintosh was certainly right when he said that 
Addison ought to have had Swift’s deanery, and that Swift should 
have been Irish Secretary of State instead of Addison. Swift's 
fairy godmother must have been sorely out of humour when she 
destined him to be a clergyman: but the fault was hardly his, and, 
with Mr. Forster’s evidence befcre us, he must be acquitted of 
serious disloyalty to the profession into which he was forced. In 
those days Orders were only a profession. A few enthusiasts used 
their station as a means of teaching, by word and by example, a 
purer morality and a more living Christianity than were then in 
vogue ; but no one could be blamed for looking upon the clerical 
office as a merely secular calling, to be taken to by anyone who 
expected to be helped by it to make his way in the world, or for 
paying no more attention to its functions than was necessary to the 
maintenance of the Church as a political and social institution. 
Swift became a clergyman because William the Third promised him 
a prebend, and, being once and for ever in holy orders, his great 
desire was to save himself, and the talents of which he soon found 
himself possessed, from starvation in some out-of-the-way corner 
of Ireland. In so doing he did as nearly everybody else did; and, 
in spite of the many gross fables that have been circulated against 
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him, his private life was, to say the least, quite as virtuous as that 
of nine-tenths of the clergymen of his day. Neither in his life nor 
in his writings was there ever any encouragement of immorality. 
Of indecency he cannot, of course, be acquitted; but here he only 
used a wit’s licence in following the fashion of the times, and no 
one thought any the worse of him for it, or was made any the worse. 
by it. Some of the coarsest things that he wrote—things that men 
of the world can now hardly read without disgust—were written 
for the amusement of ladies, and could be repeated by them in 
drawing-rooms without any indelicacy. We must judge him by 
the standard of his own day, not by ours.” 


This does not so much excuse Swift, as it accuses the state 
of society in his time. Mr. Forster is, however, entitled to all 
the force of a general complicity in a monstrous state of things, 
in favour of the individual offender under his protection. That 
it is a true picture cannot be doubted, and that such continued 
to be the state of the public mind respecting Holy Orders 
until the present century was in its teens is very plain, 
from the literature of that time also. There were modifications 
of it, imposed by increased refinement and growing taste ; but 
we have only to read Miss Austen’s novels to learn how 
‘‘going into the Church” was regarded by people who were 
indisputably respectable, and would have been astounded to 
learn that they could be considered not religious. 

We quote from the “Saturday Review” a passage in 
reference to the second point of Mr. Forster’s attempted 
justification of Swift, which puts the political turpitude which 
his biographer evidently feels it exceedingly difficult to palliate, 
very plainly, if mildly, and is a capital summary of this portion 
of the book. 


“We confess ourselves less satisfied as to the possibility of ap- 
proving Swift’s conduct as a politician in the critical period of the 
downfall of the Whigs, though the drift of Mr. Foster’s account of 
it seems, on the whole, to be to represent it as unobjectionable. 
Undoubtedly, Swift at all times kept his hands free from ‘the 
taint of Grub Street’; he was no man to write for hire, or to place 
his pen in any Minister’s pay. When Harley, with that abominable 
sang froid which ‘men of the world’ are at times too apt_to display 
in their dealings with men of letters, thrust into the hands of 
Swift a bank-note for fifty pounds, he was very speedily unde- 
ceived as to the man whose aid he. proposed to acknowledge after 
this fashion. The preferment for which Swift at times looked was 
not in his eyes the reward due to his services, but the acknowledg- 
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ment dae to his position, a distinction which no candid judge will 
find any difficulty in allowing. His reward he found in the sense 
of power he so keealy enjoyed, a power which, with a roughness 
not altogether ignoble, he insisted on having recognized in his 
treatment as a social equal by the leaders of the party to which 
he had attached himself. We are willing to go further, and to 
allow that in the political principles of Swift, so far as they related 
to government in Church and State, there was never any essential 
change. He had upheld the interests of his order in the Irish First- 
fruits question, and the interests, as he conceived them, of his 
Church in the Irish Tests question, while the Whigs still claimed 
him as their own. His ‘ Sentiments of a Church of England Man,’ 
a tract written before he joined the Tories, was a protest against 
extremes, and an attempt to moderate between them. In political 
matters he never was false to what it is usual to call the principles 
of the Revolution, and nothing could ever have turned him into a 
conspiring Tory, ready to become a tool in the hands of Jacobite 
intriguers. Had he attached himself to the Tories, in order to 
secure at their hands the settlement of the question which was the 
nominal object of his presence in London, and given their Govern- 
ment the benefit of his support as its policy approved itself to him, 
there would be no reason to cavil at his conduct. But after the 
First-fruits business had been, as he thought, settled, he engaged 
himself to become the literary defender of the new Ministers ‘ for 
some few months,’ in return for Harley's promise of ‘ establishing’ 
him in England. If we could believe that he was actuated by a 
desire to call into life that peace policy which was destined, with 
his aid, so well to serve the purpose of the Tories, this compact 
would assume another aspect. But this, on Mr. Forster’s own show- 
ing, would be an untenable assumption. Personal motives alone 
can have actuated him in binding himself, though only temporarily, 
to the new Ministers. We do not suppose these motives to have 
been of an ignoble kind. True, the Whigs had done nothing for 
him. Halifax’s gift of a volume of French religious poetry was, as 
Swift afterwards wrote on its fly-leaf, the only favour he had ever 
received from that statesman or his party. A sense of neglect and 
a love of power accordingly led him over to the party whose leaders 
showed every disposition to court him, and were, as St. John after- 
wards owned, determined to have him. Such motives are both in- 
telligible and excusable; but the man who gives way to them at 
such a time as that when Swift left the sinking Whigs can claim 
no exemption from the judgment which ordinarily befalls what 
another eminent critic of these transactions (Mr. Elwin), in our 
opinion rightly, calls inconsistency, not of principles, but of con- 
duct. Doubtless Steele’s position at this time waa very different 
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from Swift’s; and had the Whig journalist listened to the voice of 
the charmer, he would have covered himself with shame. But even 
so it is easy to understand the bitterness with which Swift resented 
the failure of the attempt to make Steele and his friend Addison 
hear reason as to the way in which the former might have retained 
his appointments. Again, other men of letters were less scrupulous 
than Steele, and yet have escaped the censures with which Swift’s 
conduct has been visited. Herein he has, however, only paid the 
penalty exacted from great men when they swerve from a standard 
of conduct which the example of such as they more than anything 
else helps to maintain.” 


Next in interest to the “ Life of Swift,’ though a very 
unpretending volume in comparison, comes a collection of 
the Letters of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, with an In- 
troduction. We read these letters with peculiar pleasure just 
now, for the Duchess’s charming remarks about Swift, when 
she professes herself “really pleased”? that the man who 
wrote the ‘‘ Tale of a Tub” should be made a Dean. They 
are chiefly addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Jennens, relatives of 
her own, but it does not clearly appear how near of kin; and 
as Mr. Jennens managed her estate during her “ exile,” there 
is a great deal in them concerning her money matters, and on 
general topics of management, which is extremely amusing, 
and brings the Duchess before us vividly as the worldly, in- 
terested, money-loving, hard, but honest, shrewd, humorous, 
prejudiced, strong, intolerable woman she was. Her descrip- 
tions, brief but full of point and meaning, of her travels in 
foreign parts, are very entertaining, mixed up es they are with 
scraps of poetry, and wise saws of her own and other people’s 
composition, in a style which reminds the “ Academy” of the 
conversational peculiarities of Mrs. Nickleby. The volume is 
pleasant reading, but it is a pity the editor was not more com- 
petent to his task. The “ Athenzeum” points to a grave mistake 
in the Introduction. ‘‘ Most readers,” it says, “will be 
amused and astonished to find the writer indignant with Pope 
for calumniating the Duchess of Marlborough under the name 
of ‘ Atossa.’ He finds that Pope’s lines really misrepresent 
the Duchess, which is very certain, seeing that the late Mr. 
Dilke proved they do not apply to her, but to the mad Duchess 
of Buckingham.” Her Grace’s quarrels with her daughter, 
Lady Godolphin, come to light very amusingly in the third 
series of letters; and all three form a curious, vivid picture of 
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the Duchess and her time—a picture which, on the political 
side of it, is very contemptible. 

Dr. Hunter’s Life of the Late Earl of Mayo is interesting 
by a double title: that of the subject to public regard, that of 
the writer to general attraction. Dr. Hunter’s “ Orissa” and 
“Annals of Rural Bengal” are perhaps the only books on 
India that can truly be called popular. They have induced 
people to read on the subject of our Eastern empire, who were 
profoundly and contentedly ignorant on the subject before, 
and to whom all other writers appealed in vain. The late Earl 
of Mayo was recognized by the country as a most efficient and 
distinguished Viceroy, and Dr. Hunter’s work is justly hailed 
by the “ Daily News” as “a standard biography of one of the 
most remarkable of the now long line of our Indian adminis- 
trators, the interest of which is equally derived from its per- 
sonal details, and from the light which it sheds upon an im- 
portant epoch in the history of English rule in the Hast. We 
think there is too much of the book, that the genealogical 
details lack general interest, and that the “Academy” lodges a 
just complaint against the introduction of a chapter on ‘‘ Legis- 
lation,” in the form of a letter from Mr. Fitzjames Stephen to 
the author which has no connection with the life of the Karl of 
Mayo. Indeed, the fault of the book is that the country is 
made more prominent than the man; still, one is not inclined 
to complain of that when the country is made so very interest- 
ing as Mr. Hunter makes it. A paper in the “‘ Academy,” signed 
by Mr. James Innes Minchin, who is an unimpeachable autho- 
rity on the facts—he was in Madras when Lord Mayo’s famous 
circular was received by the Government there, and can re- 
member the cordial feeling of co-operation which it inspired— 
gives a summary of Lord Mayo’s Indian career, so admirable 
that it leaves nothing to be said in the way of pointing out the 
fine character which the biographer of Lord Mayo depicts, and 
the eminent and memorable actions which he has recorded 
with fidelity and skill. The reader will find in Dr. Hunter’s 
book, says Mr. Minchin, the secret which insured to Lord 
Mayo a first-class Indian reputation. 

“The secret was honesty of purpose, untiring industry, and that 
genial nature which distinguishes the best class of Irish gentlemen. 
The sterling qualities of the English statesmen were adorned by a 
sympathy for show and splendour which peculiarly fitted him for 
Oriental rule. But it was only of his private means that he was 
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profuse. Of the public finances, India was never blessed with a 
more careful guardian. From his rule our Indian statesmen might 
learn ‘quam ‘magnum sit vectigal parsimonia.’ On landing in the 
country he was confronted with the standing Indian difficulty of 
false budgets and a growing deficit—an estimated surplus, turning, 
surely as the year advanced, into an ever-increasing deficiency. 
He met the difficulty as it can only be met either in public or 
private life, by reduction of expenditure. During the three years 
preceding his arrival in India, the expenditure had exceeded the 
receipts by the enormous sum of nearly six millions. As soon as 
his eyes were open to the stupendous fact, he determined that it 
should cease. He took the public and the local Governments at 
once into his confidence, disclosed the real state of the finances, and 
appealed to the loyalty of every subordinate ruler to help him in 
his task. I was in Madras when his circular was received by the 
Government there, and can remember the cordial feeling of co- 
operation which it inspired. Men felt that it was no time for local 
jealousies, and that everything must give way to the financial credit 
of the Empire, And the result is matter of history. In the second 
year after his first budget he had reduced the expenditure by four- 
and-a-half millions, and by thus restoring an equilibrium saved the 
Empire from bankruptcy, It was found possible to take off in the 
year of his assassination the income tax, which he had imposed 


against his will to meet the exigency of the time, and on so solid a 
basis was the restoration of the finances effected that it was not 
necessary to reimpose it, even to meet the expenses of the Bengal 
famine. 


“In effect, Lord Mayo faced successfully that eternal problem 
which confronts our Oriental statesmen, how to carry on the govern- 
ment of a poor country according to the exigencies of an advanced 
imported civilization. He had to satisfy the demands of English 
opinion, the apostles of sanitary improvement, irrigation, and all 
the other schemes which like the horse-leech ever cry for more, and 
to respect as far as possible native opinion, which wants none of 
these things, and objects to pay taxes for what it does not see the 
need of. His success was due to his inflexible honesty of purpose, 
his determination to give India the best possible return for the 
money it expended in every department of the Government, his 
hatred of personal jobs, his ruthless disregard for private interests 
as opposed to those of the public, and the scrupulous supervision he 
exercised in stamping out all public waste. He was, to all intents 
and purposes, his own Finance and Foreign Minister, and he also 
kept under his own control the Department of Public Works—or 
Profligate Waste—and for the first time in India made that depart- 
ment feel that it had a master. He would not permit works to be 
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undertaken for the proper construction of which there was no 
efficient supervision ; he insisted on the personal responsibility of 
the officers engaged in such constructions, and so checked the run- 
ning sore of waste and peculation which had disgraced the depart- 
ment. For the first time in our Indian administration, the control 
and responsibility for local improvements was left to the local 
authorities, and the bugbear of intense centralization, which had 
hitherto imposed on the Imperial Government the duties of a parish 
vestry, were met and overcome.” 


The terrible story of the assassination of the best friend 
whom India ever owed to England, is simply and effectively 
told by Dr. Hunter, who adds to his account of the murderer 
and his punishment, these interesting details. ‘‘ He made no 
pretence of penitence, and was childishly vain of being photo- 
graphed (for police inquiries in Northern India) as the 
murderer of a Viceroy. Indeed, some of the details of his 
crime were only got out of him by a native officer, who 
cunningly begged him for materials for an ode on his deed, to 
be sung by his countrymen. ‘lhe last words spoken to him 
on earth were a message from the family whom he had 
stricken, “‘ God forgive you, as we do.” 

The unsatisfactory accounts of the state of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s health which reach us from America, render it only 
too probable that The Masque of Pandora will be the last 
considerable work which we shall have from the poet, who, if 
he be denied by the cool judgment of posterity a place among 
the greatest of the noble company, will be well beloved of 
the time to come, as he is of his own, by all who appre- 
ciate the singers whom he has himself described, the “ gentler 
poets,” those 

‘“‘ Whose songs come from the heart, 
As rain from the clouds in summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start.”’ 


The Masque of Pandora is a poem at once worthy of 
Mr. Longfellow, and characteristic of him. It realizes the 
eloquent and just description of the poet with which an article 
in the “ Saturday Review ” commences. 


‘On this side of the Atlantic Mr. Longfellow has for many 
years been the best known and most read of American poets; and 
his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and fairly won. 
He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to 
force it by violence. His works have faced the test of parody and 
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burlesque (which in these days is almost the common lot of writings 
of any mark), and have come off unharmed. We may scarcely 
reckon him among the masters of verse in its complete height and 
depth. We must not seek here for the consummate grandeur of 
emotion or contemplation. But he walks in regions fair and 
beloved of the Muses, if apart from tragic pomp and lyric shout: 
and in these it is good to follow him, and to give thankful ears to 
a music which we may find one day to have a secret of its own. 
He is always a true and genuine poet, if not a great one; and his 
work is healthy and natural with a freshness and serenity which 
have not recovered themselves, as is often the case, after first losing 
themselves in any of the manifold dangers of art, but which have 
never for a moment been lost.” 


The myth is simply put before us in the poem, with a 
luminous grace and purity very charming. The awakening 
of the statue to life in the workshop of Hephoestus: the greet- 
ing of the newly-living one by the Graces; the mission of 
Hermes to Prometheus—’ tis a sarcastic rogue who puts on his 
sandals on Olympus—the unavailing visit of the messenger 
of the gods and the beautiful Pandora to the brooding soli- 
tary, whom Hermes leaves 


‘“‘To the endless bitterness of unbelief, 
The loneliness of existence without love; ’ 


b] 


the Chorus of the Fates—all are graceful and beautiful. Still 
more is the love and home scene in the house of Epimetheus ; 
its serene joyfulness, with the chorus of the birds, the Dryades, 
the Oreades, afterwards contrasted with the voices of the waters, 
the winds, and the forest—while Prometheus vainly warns his 
brother—and the chorus of dreams from the gates of horn 
and of ivory which wait upon the slumber of Pandora. The 
pardon of Pandora by Epimetheus, after her fatal indiscretion, 
and the increase of love with the decrease of worship which 
ensue upon the declension of the goddess into the woman, 
contrast with the scriptural story and that primeval base- 
ness, “The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree and I did eat it.” The Chorus of the 
Kumenides brings its harmonious tribute of retribution, repa- 
ration, and hope. The volume of poems would have been 
better without ‘The Hanging of the Crane,” which we 
agree with the “ Athenewum,” in regarding as “the very 
feeblest thing Mr. Longfellow ever wrote,’ and we could 
have spared ‘ Birds of Passage’’ too, but the new sonnets are 
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real additions to our poetic treasures. Of these, the “‘ Saturday 
Review” which has more unmixed praise for the volume than 
the other organs of criticism, says, 


“Of the structure and management of the sonnet, which in his 
hands adheres to the severest correctress of the Italian model, Mr. 
Longfellow is a perfect master; and the thought, whether under 
stress of the compact form, or by some other sympathetic action, 
seems here to be cast in a finer and stronger mould than before. 
One or two of these poems, again, are too personal for open com- 
ment; they are beautiful, but to be read in silence. But we dwell 
willingly on the pages that bring a goodly fourfold tribute to the 
memory of English poets; first of Chaucer, in verse joyful and full 
of light as is fitting to the matter— 


‘ He listeneth to the lark, 
Whose song comes with the sunshine through the dark 
Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound ; 
He listeneth, and he laugheth at the sound, 
Then writeth in a book like any clerk ;’ 


then of Shakespeare, ‘the poet paramount, whom all the muses 
loved, not one alone;’ of Milton, compared in a long-drawn and 
stately parallél, as again is fitting, to a mighty sea rising and fall- 
ing, and ever and anon flooding the shore with ‘a ninth wave superb 
and strong ;’ and of Keats, the young Endymion sleeping Endy- 
mion’s sleep. Among the rest we should select the sonnet headed 
‘The Tides,’ and that on‘ A Nameless Grave’ of a soldier of the 
Union, to whom the poet, in the very words which lament that, for 
the life spent in forgotten service, he can give nothing in return, has 
given a new name and fame to be known by in all lands where 
English poetry finds audience.” 


The ‘‘Athenzum” treats the Masque of Pandora as a 
‘‘ delightful surprise,” something far better than it expected 
from the poet, of whose popularity, invulnerable to all attacks 
of criticism, not even to be abated by any amount of argu- 
ment, and uninjured even by parody itself—it gives an explana- 
tion which we shall presently quote; and the “ Examiner” 
whittles its merits down to a very thin twig indeed. Hereare 


contrasted views— 
ATHENEUM. 

“Here, at least, is some intellectual effort, and some strength 
and much beauty. ‘There are faults, of course—as when Hermes, 
preparing to fly, boasts that he is unlike Icarus and Phaethon, 
which is the last thing that could have occurred to him—but, on the 
whole, the poem is, perhaps, the very best that Mr. Longfellow has 
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written for many years. Echoes of the old Greek choruses sound 
through it. Great moral problems of to-day and of all time appear 
behind the veil of the ancient mythic story ; and the story itself is 
well and clearly told.” 

EXAMINER. 

“Professor Longfellow’s treatment of the myth is perfectly 
natural, and almost commonplace. He has simply exhibited the 
course of the action according to the legend, in a series of elegant 
but inartificial scenes. His ‘ Pandora’ is a classical ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
where the gods are the tempters, Pandora at once the Eve and the 
apple, Epimetheus a nobler Adam, who falls without a fault, and 
never dreams of reproaching the cause of his misfortunes. The part 
of Prometheus, as was almost inevitable, appears a mere excrescence 
on the main action. The piece is rather lamely concluded by asong 
from the Eumenides, who descant on the penalty of guilt in terms 
more appropriate to the offence of a Clytemnestra than of a Pan- 
dora, and declare in one breath inexpiable, and in the next capable 
of atonement. On the whole, it must be said that the significance 
of the antique myth has not been grasped; but, indeed, such an 
achievement would surpass the power of any but a poet of the first 
rank. The reader who cares more for liveliness of representation 
than for depth of insight will, nevertheless, find divine and legendary 
figures brought before him, if not in their Titanic proportions, yet 
with vividness, and outlined with an easy and confident hand.” 


In the following passage from the “‘ Athenzeum,” we believe 
a perfectly just, if somewhat cold, estimate is formed of the 
qualities and characteristics of the American poet who has 
made a home for himself in countless hearts in the two hemi- 
spheres :— 


“Tf tested from a merely literary point of view, Mr. Longfellow’s 
poems were much as the critics said; and yet the world loved the 
poems, and in a sense poetry is justified of herchildren. The secret 
lies in the sympathetic nature of the man. He is not a great poet, 
but he is a tender, and sensitive, and very lovable man, of remark- 
able cultivation and refinement, and all this is transparent in his 
verse. There is no strong passion to move; there is no deep 
thought to probe the mind. Allis quiet and subdued. A sort of 
pleasing melancholy, half-religious, half-sentimental, broods over the 
poems. There is a feeling as when, in late autumn, the air has 
ceased to stir, and the last yellow leaves fall noiselessly from the 
trees. Life is at best a short day, now lighted up by sunny gleams, 
and now shadowed over by heavy clouds. And because Mr. Long- 
fellow has himself felt this very strongly, and has cast it into not 
unmelodious verse, he has made himself so popular. His view cf 
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life is the view of the great majority of his readers, and that he has 
interpreted to them ‘the common lot of all’ at once explains and 
justifies his popularity.”’ 

There has been a sort of free fight over the Marquis of 
Lorne’s poem, Guido and Lita, a Tale of the Riviera, and the 
quarrel is not altogether intelligible. There are some reviewers 
so ferociously conscientious, that they make it a point to be 
extra severe on a friend’s book; and so it seems there are some 
democrats so pure, that they cannot tolerate the idea that any 
but a high Tory journal should discover or admit merit in a 
book written by a marquis. 

Let the gaudy butterfly of fashion keep to the gilded 
saloon, say those incorruptibles who believe in the inherent 
humbug of a man who has ancestors setting up for the posses- 
sion of talent, taste, and learning; and let everybody who 
ventures to think such a man is more than a gaudy butterfly 
and to admit him to the ranks of the workers, be esteemed 
a contemptible flatterer, toady, and flunkey. In such a spirit 
have certain journals discussed Lord Lorne’s poem, and we are 
at a loss to understand why. As a matter of fact, a poem by 
the Marquis of Lorne is certain to interest the general reader 
more than a poem by any ordinary young man whose first 
efforts to win public favour should be made in that particular 
way; because the Marquis of Lorne is the son of a man dis- 
tinguished in politics and in letters, as well as by his rank, 
and, because he is also the Queen’s son-in-law. People are not 
snobs and flunkeys because they read his book so soon as they 
could get it, and it is rather hard upon certain critics that 
they should be called snobs and flunkeys because they reviewed 
it as early as possible in view of the public demand. Surely 
this is an interpretation of sacred liberty and inalienable 
equality, to say nothing of benign fraternity, rather in the line 
of Dickens’s Watertoast Sympathizers ; and it is hardly fair 
either to suspect the Marquis of Lorne of the absurdity of 
imagining himself a patron of literature, and condescending 
to write a book, or to represent his critics as telling him that 
he is a patron of literature, and does condescend, because they 
notice him promptly in obedience to the public wish, and 
praise him moderately ; as they might very fairly have done, 
had he sunk the Marquis, called himself John Campbell on 
the title page of his book, and induced his publishers to keep 
the secret. It seems to us that vaulting democracy sometimes 


32 
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makes the mistake which Macbeth deplores, and in the pre- 
sent instance, it has fallen on the other side of fairness, and 
reasonableness, to say nothing of kindness and courtesy. The 
“ Examiner ”’ revives “ Jenkins” for the occasion—all but the 
oldest inhabitants have forgotten him, and he is the merest 
mummy now—and is so fierce in its onslaught on the “ Daily 
News,” “which professes to be both independent and liberal,’’ 
that the author (and Marquis) whodid not write the review which 
forms the grievance, fares very much as Mr. Pickwick fared 
when the Editor of the “ Eatanswill Gazette” “went for” the 
Editor of the “ Katanswill Independent” with a well-filled carpet- 
bag. Here is the mildest passage from the “‘ Hxaminer’s ”’ attack 
on “ Jenkins,” meaning the “ Times” and the “ Daily News ;” 
we select it because it is the only one which, strictly speaking, 
concerns us :— 


“In the mere fact that the Marquis of Lorne should have 
essayed to be a poet, or that his verse should have been illustrated 
by his wife, there is nothing harmful. To sign his name to a bad 
poem is better assuredly than to lend his name to a bad bill, and in 
this the Marquis of Lorne’s example might advantageously be 
followed by other noble youths. The matter, however, should be 


allowed to rest there. No one who is accustomed and competent 
to appreciate true poetical production could by any possibility mis- 
take the ‘ Tale of the Riviera’ for a true poem, and no journal not 
inspired with the spirit of literary flankeyism would attempt to 
thrust it down the throats of the English public by the aid of adula- 
tion that would be humorous if it were not pitiable.” 


In Guido and Lita the “ Daily News” had discovered 
“ grace, beauty, and vigour,” and had been reminded by its 
heroic couplets of Byron’s verse tales, “The Corsair ” and 
“The Island.” It had likewise found many “ touches of art ” 
in the poem, and those discoveries constitute the whole of its 
offence ; except the announcement in a roundabout fashion, that 
the Princess Louise had illustrated her husband’s book. All 
the rest is extract. There is considerable difference of opinion 
among the critics concerning the merits of the Marquis’s 
poem, but we must say they have judged it rigidly as a literary 
performance, and not as the condescending descent of a young 
noble into the arena, where he is to be allowed to win an 
easy victory over veterans. The “ Saturday Review ” devotes a 
long article to the exposure of its faults, having begun by 
ignoring the mere possibility of originality in its production, 
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and comparing it to a prize poem brought out with unusual 
elegance, and into unusual notice. 


“The poem is written with considerable facility, some power of 
observation and description, and occasional ingenuity ; but it is also 
written as if the author had studiously avoided taking counsel of 
any of the really great masters of English verse in days earlier or 
later than the brief reign of feeble and frigid convention which 
apparently he has chosen as:his ideal. 

“The story, to begin with, satisfies the first canon of general 
insignificance. There was a castle at Orles on the Riviera in the 
tenth century, and there lived in it a proud and valiant old lord, 
and an idle young lord, his son Guido, our hero that shall be. 
There was also a pretty fisher-girl in the village, by name Lita, and 
the young lord fell in love with her. But he being a lord and she a 
fisher-girl, they were naturally at their wit’s end and despairing of 
their fortune—when, by the greatest luck in the world, the Saracens 
made a raid upon the village, carried off most of the girls, our 
heroine among them, and decoyed out the Christian fleet on a fool’s 
errand after the captives, who had really been conveyed inland. 
Pending this diversion, Lita finds an unexpected helper in the 
Saracen chief’s harem, by whose means she escapes back to the 
town, and gives warning of the more serious attack which is the 
enemy’s main object. The place is beleaguered ; and Lita, though 
not strong enough to roll down stones from the wall, is able to 
distinguish herself by putting out fires, and superintending the 
boiling of pitch and other agreeable missiles of medizval warfare 
to pour on the Saracens’ heads. The defenders, however, are 
driven from the outer walls into the castle, and are there making a 
desperate resistance, when the force which had been sent away with 
the fleet returns with the young lord—now made a hero by love— 
at its head. There is great slaughter of Saracens, and the old lord, 
though himself mortally wounded, lives long enough to be tended 
by his son and the fisher-maiden together, and to approve the 
partnership in love of those who have thus been partners in deeds 
of arms. The Conat of Provence comes on the scene with his 
forces just in time to grace the victory with his presence, and the 
sanction of the Church in the person of a militant bishop; he takes 
off Guido and Lita to his court for a year, after which they come 
back to Orles to be married, Guido having meanwhile helped the 
Count to dispose thoroughly of the remaining Saracens in those 
parts. And so they massacred all their enemies, and were pious 
and happy ever after. 

“We are by no means prepared to say that this story might not 
have been told so as not to seem common-place ; as it is, we see no 
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occasion to dwell further upon it, and we proceed to show into 
what curiosities of style an educated writer may be led when he 
chooses to aim at nothing better than the sonorous prettiness doing 
duty for strength, and the artificial neatness masking real slovenli- 
ness, which nourished the barrenest decades of the eighteenth 
century. Such are the results of following bad models. If the 
Marquis of Lorne had chosen to follow good ones, he would pro- 
bably have produced something which, if not of any exalted merit, 
would have been respectable and free from conspicuous faults. 
Several of the descriptions are by no means inapt, though they are 
almost all strangled in the birth by the conventional vagueness of 
the style; and some of the comparisons are pretty and fanciful, 
though rather in the nature of conceits, and introduced with no 
special appropriateness to the narrative. For example :— 


‘So, stealing furtively away, once more 
He passed to where along the gleaming shore 
The waves, like vassals of an eastern king, 
In lengthened lines, continuous, came to fling, 
Their load of diamond and of opal down.’ 


But one of the first things a writer of verse should learn is to be 
not only fluent, but accurate ; to have not only abendance of words, 


but the power of justly adapting them to things clearly conceived 


and imagined in thought; and this the Marquis of Lorne has 
not learnt.” 


Guido and Lita is not a work of genius, but it bears witness 
to the writer’s possession of two fine qualities, highmindedness 
and refinement. ‘The form is undoubtedly susceptible of im- 
provement, but the spirit of the poem isa right manly, worthy, 
chivalrous and poetic spirit, and we do not think the purest of 
the “ pures,” the veriest Desmoulins among democrats, could 
express more clearly the sense of nothingness (except, indeed, in 
the deeper condemnation of an unfelt, unobeyed responsibility) 
involved in a great name unhonoured in the person of its in- 
heritor, an ancient lineage unillustrated by its actual living 
link, than does tke author of this romantic tale of love and 
war, who does not rank true hearts below coronets by any 
means, when he puts into the mouth of the troubadour, who is 
singing the praises of a great name, the following lines :— 

“Yet remember! ’tis a crown 
That can hardly be thine own, 
Till thou win it by some deed 
That with glory fresh shall feed 
Their renown! 
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Pride of lineage, pomp of power, 
Heap dishonour on the dower ; 
He shall lose his strength, who never 
Uses it for fair endeavour, 
Brief his hour !”’ 


The first part of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s new novel, The 
Prime Minister, which is to appear in eight instalments—a 
highly exasperating method of publication, dexterously com- 
bining tedium with expense—is almost undistinguishable from 
its predecessors. ‘There is the young lady who is at once 
docile and determined, obedient to her father and obstinate in 
her preference of the man he does not like, like Alice Vivasor, 
and several others, and there is the patient mercenary suitor, 
who likes the young lady, but likes her money too. There is 
the legal father, who reads novels at his chambers, and cannot 
make up his mind to give up his profession, though he might 
very well retire on his fortune, and there is the scheming aunt 
who thinks her niece had better marry the objectionable suitor, 
and takes presents from him in the character of a secret ally. 
Mr. Gresham and Mr. Daubeney are there, and Mr. Trollope’s 
dreary technical politics, and oppressive knowledge of parlia- 
mentary and ministerial routine; and the Duke of Omnium is 
there—not the old Duke, we have got rid of him—but Plan- 
tagenet Palliser, and the Duchess, and, except that Planty Pal 
is Prime Minister, we really do not find much difference in 
him or in anybody. It is the old business over again, Mr. 
Trollope making his first appearance for the season with his 
stock company, and an adaptation of the well-known genteel 
comedy of “A Storm in a Teacup; or the Prig, the Politician, 
and the Princess.” We confess to being very tired of Plan- 
tagenet Palliser, and Lady Glencora, and having seen Phineas 
Finn through so many difficulties in love, money, politics, two 
marriages, and a trial for murder, we are not deeply interested 
in his future as a member of Planty Pal’s government. Mr. 
Trollope, we suppose, knows how much his public will bear; 
for our part we wonder how his own patience holds out, how 
it is that he has not killed his puppets all off out of sheer 
weariness of their existence. 

Miss Ingelow’s second novel, Fated to be Free, is a great 
improvement in point of construction on “ Off the Skelligs,” 
her first. It is indeed in every respect a charming book, full 
of delicate and original fancy, and abounding in passages over 
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which one lingers with the rare and complete pleasure which 
gems and flowers convey to the senses.—Mrs. Alfred Hunt’s 
novels (they have hitherto been published under her nom de 
plume, Averil Beaumont) are remarkable for freedom and 
originality of thought, which, while purely womanly, set them 
far apart from the ordinary novels which are written by the 
score by women now-a-days. It is pleasant to see that merit 
of this kind is recognized—that so artistic, thoughtful, quietly 
humorous a love story as This Indenture Witnesseth (the 
authoress is one of the very few lady novelists who have any 
sense of humour) has achieved popularity —A very charming 
novel in one volume, called Olivia Raleigh, by Mr. Follet 
Synge, stands out from the crowd, and claims special notice. 
It is a tranquil story, the tragic element is not wanting in it, 
otherwise it would be false to human life, but the proportions 
of joy and sorrow are nicely blended, and the character-draw- 
ing is finely accurate and telling. ‘The heroine is a woman not 
to be forgotten when one has met her in a book, and the 
atmosphere of the story is good and wholesome to breathe.— 
Our prospects for the new year in the way of fiction are bril- 
hant. <A novel of the “ Middlemarch” order is authoritatively 
promised on behalf of George Elliot; and Mr. Black com- 
mences, with 1876, a serial tale in ‘“‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,” 
with the taking title of “Madcap Violet.” The scene, like 
that of “ A Princess of Thule,” is to be laid partly in the High- 
lands and partly in London. “ Violet” will need to be very 
charming indeed; she has a formidable rival in possession of 


the public ear and heart, in the person of her predecessor, 
*€ Shiela.” 




















